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RELIGION FACES A NEW WORLD 
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ARIOUS notable attempts have 

\ been made during the past two 

thousand years and more to under- 
stand and explain man’s religious life; 
but these have been rare and inconspicu- 
ous compared with the heated polemics 
of convinced factions, engaged in attacks 
and defense. When I was a boy, among 
the protagonists were Matthew Arnold, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Ingersoll, Gladstone, 
Bradlaugh, Beecher, Horace Bushnell— 
each after his kind. There was Emer- 
son, and some recollection of Theodore 
Parker. All these did their part in keep- 
ing religious issues alive and in shifting 
them somewhat from their old moorings. 
Lecky’s History of Rationalism and his 
History of Morals furnished hitherto neg- 
lected material for a reconsideration of 
the actual record of Christian leaders. 
But all these seem now far-off echoes of a 
remote past, if one happens to be reading 
the newer books on religion. 

The intellectual climate in which re- 
ligious beliefs and practices must hold 
their own to-day underwent a sharp and 
surprising alteration in the early twen- 


tieth century. New, or hitherto neg- 
lected, information about man, his origin 
and proclivities, his ancient ways, and 
his observable habits in various stages of 
culture promised to explain—or at least 
recast—the whole estimate of religious 
phenomena. Considerations which could 
not have occurred to Arnold, Huxley, 
and Lecky have now become funda- 
mental. It is to this astonishing revolu- 
tion, wrought by increase of knowledge 
rather than by theological controversy, 
that we propose to turn our attention. 
But first some general reflections on the 
current use of the words “religion” and 
“religious” are called for. 

Almost everyone takes his own religion 
for granted, and only in rather excep- 
tional circumstances does he bother 
much about its contrasts with other 
forms of belief. But to affirm that one 
has no religion would not only seem 
shocking but downright unintelligible to 
most of our fellow citizens. It is a com- 
mon, but by no means novel, feature of 
our times for those who have lost faith in 
the older tenets to construct a new re- 
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ligion “to put in its place.” Marxism 
has become a religion for many who have 
no patience with the older foundations 
of faith. This has been acutely shown 
by Max Eastman. Langdon-Davies and 
C. E. Ayres even suspect that Science is 
being taken for a new religion. 

Books on reconstruction of religion 
flow in an even stream from the presses. 
The newer varieties usually turn on how 
much can be retrieved from the desola- 
tion wrought in old convictions by in- 
creasing knowledge. They ask what an 
intelligent person can continue to cling to 
in the way of comforting purposefulness 
in this universe of ours. I have on my 
desk a tiny volume called Troasm, writ- 
ten by a Middlesex schoolmaster who for 
prudential reasons would not have his 
name revealed. I will quote his opening 
sentences as pertinent to this discussion: 

“There is an ancient anecdote, almost 
threadbare with service, of a disputant 
who closed his argument with the apho- 
rism that all sensible men professed the 
same religion; adding, when asked what 
that religion might be, that no sensible 
man would ever tell.” This has been 
the attitude of a good many thoughtful 
people in earlier times. The writer con- 
tinues, “There can have been few periods 
in the world’s history when the need for a 
religion that would stabilize and comfort 
mankind was felt more deeply or more 
universally than now. Organized creeds 
seem to the majority of men to have had 
their trial, with almost everything in 
their favor, for so long a time that their 
failure to influence even the surface of 
the conduct of mankind places them out 
of court as possible foundations for the 
religion of the future.” 

So it seems agreed that religion is some- 
thing fundamentally essential to human 
welfare and that those dissatisfied with 
current beliefs must find some substitute. 
But what zs religion? 


II 


The word religion is perhaps the 
vaguest of all the important nouns in our 
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language. Innumerable pathetic efforts 
have been made to define this most in- 
definite of terms. Benjamin Kidd in his 
Social Evolution busied himself collecting 
definitions of religion, from Seneca to 
Dr. Martineau. Kant says that religion 
consists in our recognizing all our duties 
as Divine commands, while Ruskin de- 
clares, “Our national religion is the per- 
formance of Church ceremonies, and 
preaching of soporific truths (or un- 
truths) to keep the mob quietly at work 
while we amuse ourselves.” Huxley and 
John Stuart Mill, not reckoning any 
more with God, still clung to the word 
religion and found it to be reverence and 
love for ideal conduct and our efforts to 
pursue it during our life. Alexander 
Bain, following a new trail, says that 
“The religious sentiment is constituted 
by the Tender Emotion, together with 
Fear, and the Sentiment of the Sublime.” 

All these definitions are about as in- 
dividual and personal as the portraits of 
the men who forged them. So far as Eu- 
rope and the United States are concerned 
all religious people, and most irreligious 
ones, would concur fundamentally in Dr. 
Martineau’s view that “Religion 
belief in an everlasting God; that is, a 
Divine mind and will, ruling the Uni- 
verse, and holding moral relations with 
mankind.” God is to be feared, praised, 
worshipped, beseeched, and obeyed. 
We do his will when we attend the cere- 
monies prescribed by the particular 
church to which we belong. Certain 
forms of sacrifice, fasting, and penitence 
are deemed pleasing to God and essential 
to the soul’s welfare. It is the duty of 
Christians to follow the strait and nar- 
row way of salvation described in the 
New Testament, through belief in their 
Saviour. They are commanded to love 
their neighbors as themselves—and 
neighbors are those who hold the true 
faith. All these things would be com- 
monly accepted as salient features of 
religion in Christian lands. 

So much for the attempts to define re- 
ligion. Would it not be better in the 
interest of clarity to regard religion, not 
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as a mystic and essential entity, but as a 
label which we attach to one division of 
our beliefs, emotions, and deeds? We 
have many moods, fears, hopes, aspira- 
tions, scruples, loves, and abhorrences. 
Some of these we are wont to call reli- 
gious, but not so very many. We take 
various and varying action every day of 
our lives; we make decisions and pass 
judgments. A part of our decisions and 
judgments affecting ourselves and espe- 
cially others we classify as religious, and 
a much smaller part of our overt be- 
havior. Secular affairs may well engage 
us from Monday morning to Saturday 
night while on the great day of the Sun a 
goodly portion of our population goes to 
church and remains there for an hour, 
mayhap. This is deemed a religious per- 
formance. If one goes to his office on 
Tuesday and writes out a check to the 
order of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, is that a religious performance? 
If so, would it be a religious act.to write a 
check to replenish the funds of Paterson 
strikers? Pure religion and undefiled 
before our God and Father has been de- 
scribed as visiting the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, but does this 
include the widows and children of labor 
agitators? So even if we give up trying 
to define religion we are beset with diffi- 
culties when we try to distinguish be- 
tween what we are inclined to call “re- 
ligious” as over against things of this 
world, where such adjectives as holy and 
sinful seem inapplicable. 

The word religion represents some- 
thing that practically all those who have 
turned their thoughts to the matter 
regard as an essential to social and in- 
dividual welfare; as the great and only 
barrier against moral corruption and in- 
tolerable anarchy. Nevertheless, they 
come to no agreement on what religion is, 
or even what things are religious. They 
agree only in thinking that those who 
differ from them have a false religion. 
St. Paul was sure that St. Peter was 
wrong; Luther denounced Erasmus; Cal- 
vin, Servetus; Kant could not stand for 
Voltaire’s God; Huxley was certain that 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury harbored 
fantastic superstitions. The author of 
Troasm sees no hope unless we give up 
the most fundamental elements of older 
religions and substitute recently revealed 
scientific discoveries in regard to human 
motives and their purposeful modifica- 
tion in the cause of righteousness. 

What about false religion? It seems 
to abound, according to all accounts. 
Does its noxious falsity offset its precious 
religiousness? Writers often give the 
impression that they think religion in 
general essential and yet condemn pretty 
much everything that passes for religion 
among their fellow-creatures throughout 
the world. The Roman empercrs are 
applauded by Gibbon for cherishing re- 
ligions that suited the tastes and tradi- 
tions of the various peoples of the Em- 
pire on the ground that they were all 
good and useful so long as they did not, 
like that of the Christians, preclude due 
respect for the imperial government 
and the goddess Roma. This seems a 
consistent recognition of the value of 
religion and the need of gracious tolera- 
tion. It has not been the view pro- 
moted by Christians; yet something of 
the attitude of the Roman government 
seems to lurk in religious discussion to- 
day. It is urged, for instance, that 
religion is good for “‘the masses,” even if 
their beliefs seem a quite absurd set of 
notions to the person who advances the 
argument. 

In this welter of confused thinking it 
seems some gain to give up the idea that 
there is an entity or supernatural agency, 
religion, which can be discovered and 
defined. The case is at least somewhat 
simplified by resolving religion into 
thoughts, beliefs, moods, revelations, 
scruples, judgments, and acts which take 
place under auspices which would be 
generally pronounced “religious” by 
participants or on-lookers. We cannot 
hope for any very precise agreement even 
on the basis of the older conceptions of 
religion, much less if one takes account of 
the newer developments to be mentioned 
in due time. 
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What has gone on and goes on under 
religious auspices, seems to fall into two 
rather easily distinguishable divisions. 
Santayana, who defines religion as poetry 
mistaking itself for science, distinguishes 
between primary and secondary religion. 
The first takes the form of convincing 
personal experiences, and peace and com- 
fort, lifting of intolerable burdens, sense 
of security, relief from perplexity, active 
fighting for God and his righteousness 
and, ultimately, a fine sense of merging 
into the eternal. On the other hand 
there is a mere acquiescence, an un- 
questioning pursuit of sanctified routine 

going to church, singing the appointed 
hymns, listening to the lessons or ser- 
mons, repeating the creed or litany, 
following the prayers, and greeting one’s 
neighbors when the service is over. 
In Catholic churches there is more 
warmth and symbolism in the ancient 
ceremonies—the Mass, the resonant 
Latin, the ringing of bells, the swinging 
of smoking censers, and the richly garbed 
officiant. And it should not be forgotten 
that over two-thirds of the Christians of 
the world are either Roman Catholics or 
belong to the Greek Orthodox Church. 
In the United States the Catholics claim 
about a fifth of the population. 

Each one can come to terms in his own 
mind as to how much of his religion is 
primary, how much obedience to habit; 
in what respects he feels strongly, in how 
much he merely accedes and obeys. The 
range of varieties of religious experience, 
as William James names his book, is 
tremendous, from the light-hearted choir 
boy cheerfully chanting the recessional 
and looking forward to a Sunday dinner, 
to Saint John of the Cross in his cell, who 
sought to mortify joy, hope, fear, and 
grief; to deprive himself of every natural 
satisfaction and to imitate Jesus, as he 
thought, in repudiating everything agree- 
able. 


Ill 


We come now to the main purport of 
this article. What kind of new knowl- 
edge has placed the matter of religion in 
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a setting so different from that in whic!) 
it was conceived fifty years ago? 

In the first place, a great deal more is 
known by European and American scho!- 
ars of wide-ranging religious phenomena 
than was possible a half a century ago. 
Herbert of Cherbury, as early as the days 
of Charles I, denounced bitterly the 
provinciality of Christian controversies. 
He maintained that the belief in God 
and man’s responsibility to him, in a 
future life of rewards and punishments, 
had existed among men everywhere and 
always—although fearfully disguised was 
this “‘natural” religion by priestly im- 
posture. With the mastering of San- 
skrit, of Pali, of Chinese, of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and Mesopotamian cunei- 
form, and of Pahlavi, an incredible addi- 
tion was made to the scanty stock of 
information upon which previous esti- 
mates of religion had been formed. 
Christianity took its place for the first 
time in a large group of still more ancient 
forms of belief, each with its venerable 
wisdom and teachings in regard to man’s 
duties and fate. 

During the period in which the com- 
parative study of highly developed re- 
ligions was progressing, travelers and 
missionaries were busy reporting the 
religious practices of wholly illiterate 
tribes in Africa, the Americas, Austral- 
asia, and the isles of the sea. These re- 
ports contained suggestions respecting 
the assumptions and myths upon which 
the more sophisticated religions had been 
built. This invited attempts to surprise 
primitive survivals in the early portions 
of the Old Testament, in the Vedas and 
the Homeric poems. And such attempts 
have proved highly successful; and dis- 
concerting to older theories. 

A second and rather unexpected con- 
tribution to the understanding of reli- 
gious scruples, emotions, and aspirations 
has come with the recognition of the 
overwhelming importance of childhood; 
not merely the so-called childhood of 
races, but the childhood of each and 
every man and woman. It has been 


shown that a great part of the general im- 
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pressions which remain with us through 
life are gained in childhood and are 
never very seriously modified. As Mr. 
Trotter has pointed out, it is just those 
beliefs which were inculeated or ab- 
sorbed in childhood which retain the 
most inescapable hold on us and which it 
seems perverse and unholy to question. 
This fact was not formerly recognized in 
dealing with religion. It is now eagerly 
grasped by many as the golden key for 
unlocking previously mysterious doors 
and seeing within them the forgotten 
survivals of earlier days. 

The third and far more distasteful 
suspicion is that many extreme _per- 
turbations of human emotions, which 
have been deemed divine and holy mani- 
festations of saintliness, suggest common 
enough dislocations and exaggerations 
which if not cloaked with religion would 
land one in an insane asylum. 

In addition to the newer types of criti- 
cism suggested by (1) the comparison 
and interplay of other religions than our 
own; (2) the recognition of highly primi- 
tive elements in all religions; (3) the 
reckoning with the survival of childish 
impressions; and (4) with the possibly 
pathological nature of mystic experi- 
ences, we should take note of two more 
novel factors in our efforts to assess re- 
ligious matters to-day. There is (5) a 
historic trend toward secularization, that 
is, the reduction of the number of the 
thoughts and deeds of mankind which 
display themselves under religious guise; 
(6) the weakening of the old belief that 
religion is essential to right conduct in a 
worldly sense, for this seems to decline 
pari passu with the shrinking of the 
dominions of religion. Here we have six 
fairly new and at present very conspicu- 
ous considerations in handling those 
aspects of experience which are com- 


‘monly called religious. These will be 


taken up in turn. 
IV 
It is obvious that whether one is en- 


gaged rather dully in routine religious 
practices or is filled with religious fervor 
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he consciously or unconsciously refers his 
acts and feelings to a remote past. That 
is, without a substantial historie back- 
ground he could neither act nor feel as he 
does. As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, lurks behind religious 
security. Accordingly, the recently de- 
veloped study of comparative and, espe- 
cially, of primitive religious phenomena 
is bound to make far clearer than ever 
before the heavy traditional element 
which is to be discovered in even the 
most novel formulations of religious be- 
liefs. Veneration for the remote past, 
for the long-accepted assumptions, for 
the incomparable wisdom to be found in 
the sayings of ancient seers and in vener- 
able books, are in all the more advanced 
religions—in India and China as well as 
in the Western World—primary in es- 
tablishing religious faith. 

Syncretism is the name given by histo- 
rians of religion to the recombinations 
and blendings and modification of tradi- 
tional elements which enter into all seem- 
ingly new religions. And, as Hatch, 
Reville, Legge, Harnack, Glover, Cony- 
beare, and many others have shown, 
Christianity is in no way an exception. 
It is explicitly founded on the ancient 
religious beliefs of the Hebrews; but 
many tributaries which did not have 
their origin in the hills of Palestine aug- 
mented its stream during its develop- 
ment under the Roman Empire. The 
religious beliefs of the Hebrews had 
already been deeply affected by Mesopo- 
tamian and even Egyptian influences. 
Christmas and Easter, for example, far 
antedate, as festivals, their adoption by 
the churches. 

It is assumed by most Christians, 
ignorant of history, that the teachings of 
Jesus were highly novel and that the pre- 
vailing of Christianity was so startling 
an event as alone to prove its divine 
character. Neither of these beliefs can 
be held by one familiar with scholarly 
books on these matters. There is a gap 
between the latest books contained in the 
Old Testament and the earliest writings 
in the New. This “period of silence” 
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has been narrowed down to somewhat 
less than two centuries, by the recogni- 
tion that Daniel, for instance, and cer- 
tain of the Psalms were written in the 
second century before Christ. “But 
recent research,’ according to one of the 
chief scholars in this field, R. H. Charles, 
“has shown that no such period of 
silence ever existed. In fact, we are now 
in a position to prove that these two 
centuries were in many respects centuries 
of greater spiritual progress than any two 
that had preceded them in Israel.” A 
number of the religious works of this 
intermediate period still survive, “ writ- 
ten probably for the most part in 
Galilee, the home of the religious seer 
and mystic. Not only was the develop- 
ment of a religious but also of an ethical 
character. In both these respects the 
way was prepared by this literature for 
the advent of Christianity.”” Jesus, it 
seems, was a son of his time so far as his 
views and admonitions are reported to 
us. Many of them can be readily 
duplicated or paralleled in the contem- 


poraneous religious literature of Judea. 
The fatherhood of God and the kingdom 
not of this world had been already pro- 


claimed. This discovery, be it observed, 
in no way diminishes the value or impor- 
tance of the Gospels, it merely serves to 
reduce the miraculous and revelationary 
element in their origin hitherto claimed 
for them. 

As for the spread of Christianity it was 
gradual, and turbid with the controver- 
sies between innumerable sects, calling 
themselves the only true followers of 
Christ. Harnack, one of the greatest 
certainly of contemporaneous church 
historians, shows how the revised beliefs 
spread to Jewish communities scattered 
over the Roman Empire. It will be 
remembered that Jesus addressed a terri- 
ble rebuke to the clergy of his time, re- 
ported in the twenty-third chapter of 
Matthew. Among his many accusations 
was that “Ye compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte; and when he is 
made, ye make him twofold more a 
son of hell than yourselves.” The Jews 
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had far more missionary ardor than used 
to be supposed. _ If, as is now discovered, 
the teachings of Jesus were in accord 
with the advanced religious and ethical 
ideals of his people, his disciples, who 
accepted him as the long-expected Jew- 
ish Messiah, could find ready converts 
among the many Jewish communities 
throughout the Roman Empire. About 
three hundred years elapsed, however, 
between the death of Jesus and the 
effective acceptance of the new religion 
by Constantine. This was no prompt 
or surprising victory compared with that 
of the religion of Mohammed, which 
spread with really miraculous speed and 
exceeds in its adherents to-day all the 
Protestant Christians in the world. 


Vv 

But Christianity is itself a recent re- 
ligion compared with all in the way of 
religious beliefs and practices which pre- 
ceded it. Even the Old Testament, 
which in its earlier portions contains 
many primitive ideas, is recent compared 
with man’s history. The belief in a soul, 
in the gods and their propitiation, in a 
life to come, are all so very much more 
ancient! The thoughtful Greeks and 
Romans were quite as “monotheistic” as 
the Christians through the Middle Ages. 
The Stoics often talked of “God”; it is 
true they used “‘the gods” too, which 
was equivalent to our “heavenly pow- 
ers.” Catholics accept a great number 
of beings which the Romans would have 
called gods—Christ, the Virgin, angels, 
archangels, and the saints to whom they 
appeal, as well as Satan and various 
other wicked spirits. The Protestants 
say less of the devil and his minions now- 
adays, but cling to the persons of the 
Trinity, and deny not the angels who 
surely are supernatural and godlike be- 
ings, as the classical peoples would have 
estimated them. 

Vestiges of what modern archeologists 
are impelled to class as religious observ- 
ances are indicated by prehistoric re- 
mains and are reported from every 
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known tribe of illiterate people whether 
in Melanesia, Polynesia, or the Ameri- 
cas. It would clearly be out of place to 
go into details in recalling the various 
classes of precautions which primitive 
people have been wont to take in dealing 
with the mysterious “ powers” or virtues 
of things which they believed endangered 
or promised to benefit them. Animism 
came with the assumption of a sort of 
spirit or soul with its humanlike desires 
and purposes. Such a spirit could be 
lodged in animals and plants, stars and 
rocks. 

All this, however, touches human na- 
ture so congenially that it needs hardly 
such lengthy disquisitions as are devoted 
to it. Solomon Reinach reports that us 
a child he had a blue shell which seemed 
to be a faithful protector. William 
James says that when the earthquake 
happened in California in 1906 it shook 
his bedroom as a terrier would shake a 
rat. Reinach’s shell was an up-to-date 
fetish, and William James enjoyed the 
animistic dismay of a savage. 

We still have our mascots and animal 
emblems, such as the American eagle and 
the two-headed, now extinct, Austrian 
bird. On any British consulate one can 
see the lion and the unicorn. These 
things are altogether too contemporane- 
ous to seem very strange when we reflect 
that apprehensions and irrational pre- 
cautions are not unlike in us all, and 
have been since culture began. We can 
detect tendencies to fetishism, totem- 
ism, animism, and the observance of 
taboos, with not a little lust for magic, 
in our feelings and sometimes in our 
behavior. 

All these primitive elements continue 
to find religious sanction in one form or 
another although they tend to take a 
symbolic form. For example, savages 
are commonly fearful of the dead. They 
take elaborate precautions to prevent 
their return. The relatives may paint 
themselves black, and cautiously close all 
entrances to the hut so that the spirit 
may not recognize them or penetrate into 
the house. Lewis Browne finds here the 
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traditional background of deep mourning 
and of closing the shutters of a house in 
which a dead person lies. 

It is from primitive beginnings, igno- 
rant and squalid though they may seem 
to us now, that modern anthropologists 
believe that the higher and nobler con- 
ceptions of the immortal soul, of one 
supreme God, maker of heaven and 
sarth, of salvation, heaven and hell, all 
must inevitably have originated. The 
visions of the night have played a great 
part in the creation of ancestor worship, 
which is of profound religious significance 
in India, China, and Japan, though singu- 
larly enough it has no such significance in 
the West. But in dreams one not only 
saw and talked to the dead but he might 
himself leave the body and wander forth 
and so realize that he had a double or 
spirit far freer in its movements than 
his heavy body. As he viewed the 
dead he could see that their spirits had 
departed. 

As these discoveries which have come 
with the study of religions of to-day and 
yesterday are more and more widely 
known, in spite of the ignorance and ex- 
postulations of those who see in them a 
very real menace to the perpetuation of 
their particular beliefs, they will inevi- 
tably influence both the older and newer 
religious ideas. To the earlier defenders 
of existing religious systems the discov- 
ery that “Religion” was a_ universal 
characteristic of the human race came as 
a comfortable and efficient weapon to be 
used against supposed “‘atheists.”” They 
did not suspect that the new knowledge 
might influence their own particular 
faith far more potently than the talk of 
any unbeliever. 

VI 

Along with the examination of the 
religious beliefs and practices of primi- 
tive and ancient peoples has appeared 
another approach to the subject of re- 
ligion. This has to do with childhood, 
when religious ideas and scruples are 
implanted. Once it was supposed that 
religion was the product of the mature 
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and inspired thought of highly excep- 
tional religious experts. Whatever con- 
tributions these may have made they are 
gravely modified by childish impressions 
derived from father and mother and 
such elementary religious instruction as 
reached us when children. Bryan ex- 
hibited through his life no more knowl- 
edge of religious matters than he could 
easily have acquired at ten years of age. 
Sermons of the commoner sort contain 
only what both preacher and audience 
accepted before they were grown up. 
Religion does not tend to mature in 
most cases. It is what we learned at our 
mother’s knee. In later life we are pre- 
occupied with business and amusement, 
and there is no time to keep up with the 
course of religious investigation, even if 
we had the slightest disposition to do so. 
Billy Sunday talks as a big husky boy to 
other boys and girls. Even distin- 
guished scientific men solemnly discuss 
the relation of religion to science, when, 
if they but stopped to think, they would 
find that they were assuming that they 
knew all about religion, without having 
given it much thought since childhood; 
although they would readily admit that 
after a lifetime’s work they knew very 
little about science. Paul says confi- 
dently that ‘“ When I was a child, I spake 
as a child, [ understood as a child, I 
thought as a child; but when I became a 
man, I put away childish things.” Alas, 
this does not take place with many of us. 
Religious beliefs, we are early taught, are 
matters of simple faith and not subject to 
individual modification, rectification, or 
rejection—doubt is sin. 

The very language of the Christian 
religion is that of the family. We are all 
God’s children. There is the Heavenly 
Father and, among the Catholics, the 
pure and devoted Mother whose arms are 
open to those who call upon her; Christ is 
the son and elder brother. 

To all the timid and sensitive as well as 
to the downright “sick souls” life is 
beset with menace, self-reproach, per- 
plexity, disappointment, bereavement, 
the sense of ill-usage, and sometimes 
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with the keenest and most poignant 
suffering. We hunger for a defender and 
protector and one who will right our 
wrongs. We thirst for assured tender- 
ness and love in a hard and fickle world. 
We long to rest in someone’s loving arms, 
to return to our mother’s bosom and 
have our tears wiped away. We become 
children and fall back on the child’s 
hopes of comfort and reassurance. 

But the solaces of religion are not con- 
fined to moods of apathy and suffering; it 
meets our requirements for glory and 
ultimate victory, for successful conflict 
and the utter undoing of those who have 
refused to open their eyes to the light 
vouchsafed to us and ours. 

The faithful will join the divine co- 
horts, and be participants in the final 
conquest of evil doers, and reign forever. 
What heart so torpid, whether of believer 
or unbeliever, that he can, without 
heightened beat, read: 

The Son of God goes forth to war, 

A kingly crown to gain: 

His blood-red banner streams afar: 

Who follows in his train? 


VII 

Religious moods in rare cases take on 
an intense, obsessive form, in which mys- 
tic intimacies with God or the Saviour 
occur. There may be ecstasies which 
the subject does not think of as religious; 
but there are scattered through the his- 
tory of Christianity (as well as the his- 
tory of primitive religions) instances of 
absorbing interest in which the saint 
finds himself ineffably one with the 
divine. Special works are devoted to 
mysticism, of which William James’s 
The Varieties of Religious Experience is 
one of the altogether most remarkable. 

It is impossible to take up these un- 
usual instances of saintliness. One un- 
familiar with the literature will be 
shocked and repelled by many of the 
experiences reported. Modern psychia- 
trists will readily resort to hysteria and 
sex-repression to dispose of some of 
them. They are to be found at almost 
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every level of culture and are connected 
with artificial intoxication of various 
kinds — fastings, stimulants, narcotics, 
excessive exertion, macerations—but by 
no means always. In solemn ecclesiasti- 
cal conclaves mystics have been canon- 
ized and beatified long after their death. 
We may leave this phase of religious phe- 
nomena with the suggestion of Professor 
Leuba, that it may be that the ideas of 
the “divine”’ were derived from what the 
‘possessed’ person did or said, as in the 
case of the Pythian priestess of Delphi, 
who wrought herself into a frenzy before 
she delivered her oracles. One’s assess- 
ment of mysticism will always depend 
fundamentally on whether he is looking 
for divine revelations or is not. 1 take it 
Professor Leuba is not, whereas Mar- 
guerite Marie Alacoque, born in 1647, 
knew that Christ had told her most sim- 
ply and directly, “1 have chosen thee for 
my bride.” 

I infer that a good many persons have 
some kind of mystic experiences during 
their lives. Dreams often seem revela- 
tions. Soas in almost all cases there are 
intimations in usual human experience of 
those things that appear in more gran- 
diose fashion among the few. James’s 
discussion of asceticism is very ingenious, 
but more recent psychopathological 
studies have gravely altered the analysis 
and evaluation of mystic phenomena. 
In general the Protestant sects are much 
less hospitable to reports of saintliness 
than the Catholics. They seem to feel 
that God reveals himself in less spectacu- 
lar fashions. 


Vill 


There is a persistent claim, often find- 
ing expression even to-day, that ideal- 
ism, morality, decency, and fairness 
depend upon and are re-enforced by re- 
ligious beliefs. No one thinks that the 
godly are always good, but only that the 
godless have thrown off the restraints 
which hold them back from a life of 
heartless self-indulgence and wicked 
disregard for the rights of others. The 
relation of religion to ethics is a far more 
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obscure and intricate question than 
would appear at first sight. That at 
least may be safely said. There has 
been much of a religious nature in the 
past which had to do merely with pru- 
dential measures in making terms with 
gods’ who were themselves no_ better 
than they should be, and with fighting 
off devils. Then the Christian theolo- 
gians have disputed much over “good 
works”; and Calvin taught the Presby- 
terians to hold that every man and 
woman was predestinated before the 
foundation of the world to heaven or hell, 
without any reckoning with his earthly 
conduct. The number of the saved and 
damned is, according to the Presbyterian 
confession of faith “so certain and defi- 
nite that it cannot be either increased or 
diminished.” Yet Presbyterians are not 
conspicuous either as saints or sinners in 
spite of their theory of the hopeless 
irrelevancy of daily behavior to sal- 
vation. 

There is space here available for only a 
few observations on the modern phases 
of religious faith and works. They 
would seem to be drifting apart. Careful 
observers detect an unmistakable tend- 
ency toward the secularization of human 
affairs. That is to say, less and less goes 
on under religious guise. So rich and 
varied and ever-changing are human 
preoccupations to-day that it is impossi- 
ble to bring them within the ancient re- 
ligious categories. The per cent that 
seems in accord with God’s behests, or in 
violation of them, tends to decrease. 

Modern physicians do not assume that 
the devil is at the bottom of disease; they 
do not resort to prayers and exorcisms 
but to serums and the knife. The provi- 
sions of the Rituale Romanum for 
dissipating an approaching storm would 
seem futile to most of our countrymen. 
Treaties between nations are no longer 
concluded in the name of the Holy 
Trinity as they were a hundred years 
ago. No one would longer justify negro 
slavery, as did the Southern clergy before 
the Civil War, on the ground that Noah 
had cursed Ham and his offspring for 
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making light of the old man’s drunken 
relaxation. These examples might be 
multiplied indefinitely. So it is clear 
that not only have modern business cor- 
porations failed to assume the religious 
tinge of the medieval guilds, and tele- 
phones and motor cars to ask for reli- 
gious sanction; but many previously 
heavily sanctified affairs of life have 
become secularized. It is this worldly 
tendency that has created suspicions 
with regard to the older claims that the 
supernatural directs and controls hu- 
man improvement. 

A Brooklyn clergyman, Richard Storrs, 
whose learning and eloquence would 
overwhelm the most wary, wrote a large 
book over fifty years ago on The Divine 
Origin of Christianity Indicated by Its 
Historical Effects. Further increase of 
knowledge and less eloquence has pro- 
duced reservations in the minds of his- 
torical students. But such reservations 
are easily countered if one accepts the 
Reverend Dr. Storrs’ warning that Chris- 
tianity, like the sun, may be hidden at 
times behind thick clouds. “It may 
seem grotesquely or hideously tinted, by 
steaming vapors rising to intercept it 
from forges and factories, from chemical 
laboratories, or from the noisome reek of 
slums. But these pass away, and the 
sunshine continues: the same to-day, 
when we untwist its strand into the 
crimson, gold, and blue, as when it fell on 
the earliest bowers and blooms of the 
earth.” 

Warming to his argument and the 
unfailing abundance of incontrovertible 
evidence as he comes down through the 
ages, Dr. Storrs closes triumphantly, 
“Whatever may be our just criticism of 
modern society ... it seems almost 
impossible to doubt that the religion of 
Jesus is at this hour the commanding 
factor in whatever is best in the charac- 
ter and the progress of persons and 
states. It has not merely rectified par- 
ticular abuses, removed special evils, 
exerted a benign and salutary influence 
on local institutions. It has formed and 


instructed a general Christian conscious- 
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ness in the world, which is practically 
ubiquitous and commanding in Christen- 
dom: to which institutions, tendencies, 
persons, are more and more distinctly 
amenable; which judges all by an ideal 
standard; to which flattering concessions 
to wealth, to power, to genius or culture, 
are inherently offensive.” 

It was perhaps easier to write these 
lines in the early eighties than it would 
be now. The crimson, gold, and blue 
have been notably obscured in the years 
that followed. But flattering conces- 
sions to genius and culture have at least 
grown no more servile in the twentieth 
than in the nineteenth century. This 
seems the only striking instance of the 
constancy of Christian influence. 

To claim, however, that the disappear- 
ance of witchcraft and slavery and the 
introduction of religious toleration were 
the effects of Christian teachings seems 
not to stand inspection. The leaders of 
the various churches have most rarely 
raised their voices against what seem to 
us now ancient and happily extinct 
atrocities. They were not the ones who 
did away with them. On the contrary 
they very generally supported religious 
intolerance, accepted slavery, blessed 
war, and cursed those who suspected the 
gloomy deceptions of witchcraft. 

The clergy have not been ethical in- 
novators. Leo XIII in 1891 summed up 
what until very lately has been the 
theory of the Protestant churches, not 
alone the Catholic. Labor is the painful 
expiation of sin, the rich and the poor are 
ordained by God to maintain the equi- 
librium of the body politic: “To suffer 
and endure, therefore, is the lot of hu- 
manity; let men try as they may, no 
strength and no artifice will ever succeed 
in banishing from human life the ills and 
troubles which beset it.” 

However, in preventing strife between 
rich and poor and making it impossible, 
the Pope continues, “The efficacy of 
Christianity is marvelous and manifold. 
First of all there is nothing more power- 
ful than religion (of which the Church is 
the interpreter and guardian) in drawing 
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the rich and poor together, by reminding 
each class of its duties to the other, and 
especially the duties of justice.” 

One sees slight evidence in the account 
of contemporaneous labor disputes that 
issues and adjustments turn often on the 
marvelous and manifold efficacy of 
Christianity. Nor have they in the 
past. When the German peasants in 
Luther’s time drew up their twelve godly 
articles based on evangelical fairness, 
Luther sided not with them but with the 
possessing class, and urged them to use 
all bloody measures necessary to put 
down the rebels on the ground that 
“they deserved death of body and sou! 
many times over.” 

When we come to daily observations 
we cannot distinguish between the be- 
liever and the unbeliever by his conduct, 
by his honesty, generosity, and other 
homely virtues. Bradstreet does not 
reckon with religion in establishing one’s 
credit. The custom house official would 
not pass unexamined the luggage of one 
professing the Athanasian creed or sub- 
mitting a certificate of good standing in 
the Brick Church. The rain continues 
to fall on the just and unjust alike; 
and Jesus asks, in a passage almost 
universally neglected by his followers, 
whether anyone supposed that those 
on whom the tower in Siloam fell were 
‘offenders above all men that dwelt 
in Jerusalem.” As late as 1897 the hor- 
rible fire in a Paris charity bazaar was 
attributed by a French priest to God’s 
vengeance on those who rejected the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. But 
in general this primitive notion is on the 
decline. It was not widely urged when 
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San Francisco and Yokohama were deso- 
lated by earthquakes. These horrors 
were generally accepted as the result of 
geologic faults, not as “acts of God.” 
Scientific knowledge has spread far 
enough to discredit the older cosmology. 
As Samuel Butler says, it was not hard in 
his boyhood for the ordinary English 
clergyman to think of God’s molding 
Adam in the rectory garden, and retiring 
to the greenhouse to form Eve. Those 
who cling to a heavily anthropocentric 
universe have now to alter their lines 
of arguments. Henry Drummond set 
this example late in the nineteenth 
century. 

It has become apparent that there 
have been many, many elaborate sys- 
tems of religious belief, of which the 
rarious Christian churches and_ sects 
afford modern instances. It is not the 
aim of this article to appraise these as to 
the truth and value of their claims. It is 
possible to have hopes and aspirations to 
which none of them have assigned a 
prominent place—for example, the in- 
crease of human knowledge and imagina- 
tion as over against ancient dogma. The 
effort to engineer life in the light of 
already existing intelligence would in 
itself be perhaps as holy a task as any 
hitherto essayed by saint or martyr. 
Contrasting St. Anthony’s fierce strug- 
gles against temptation in the Egyptian 
sands and the ideal community described 
by Rabelais, where desire merged into 
prompt fruition, Havelock Ellis wisely 
closes his Dance of Life with the sugges- 
tion, “How vast a field lies open for 
human activity between the Thebaid on 
one side and Thelema on the other.” 
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AFTERNOON OF A BIOLOGIST 


A STORY 


BY BERNARD DreVOTO 


OR the first time in his fifteen 

years at Morrison University Pro- 

fessor Fanning found himself cor- 
dial to the botany department. One 
must credit to long dead glaciers the 
little hills down which the campus 
marched to the river, where canoes made 
toward the bank while a_ crew 
flashed by; but without the botany de- 
partment there would have been no 
lilacs. He stood still, a little surprised 
by his sudden recognition of them. It 
wasn’t the color, though the science 
quadrangle was splashed with white and 
lavender and cerise. No, it was the 
perfume. That was what had stopped 
him here where the walk turned down- 
hill toward Laut Hall, had brought him 
to a dead stop while he remembered— 
while he remembered that nothing in his 
memory was particularly worth re- 
membering. 

He did not go on toward Laut Hall. 
He stood sniffing the heavy fragrance. 
His gaze went on down the slope to the 
river, across it, on to the rising ground 
beyond that climbed through haze to 
where he knew were hills. So many 
shadows of clouds moving across the new 
grass! He felt a novel reluctance to go 
on. He wanted to sit down here and 
let his eyes grow leaden with sun. He 
remembered having gone to sleep with 
the sun on him—he, Peter Fanning. 
But that must have been a long time 
ago ... when he wasa boy. . . in an 
orchard. Was that why he seemed 
to be seeing orchards in the science 
quadrangle? 


“Peter Fanning!” he said derisively 
to himself, “‘ you aren’t grown too old to 
be a fool—you know, oh, quite accu- 
rately, that May days can do this to a 
man. It is an excess of water-vapor in 
the air, after the dry winter. You think 
you are being poetic, responding to sun- 
light and the botany department’s 
lilacs, but the truth is—you are hydro- 
lyzed. It is a little silly in a biologist to 
mistake metabolism for a poetic nature.” 

He went on toward Laut Hall. It 
was Saturday afternoon, and Morrison 
University’s baseball team would be 
playing Wisconsin. Professor Fanning 
approved of athletic departments. Mor- 
rison’s was making sure that he would 
have the laboratory to himself all after- 
noon, and that was something. Quite a 
good deal. After all, you might pause 
to savor the perfume of lilacs, but it 
wasn’t in it with formalin. Or hema- 
toxylin. Real smells, those. Or even 
Hussakof’s dogfish, which made most 
noses writhe—there was something to 
be said for them. They weren’t lilac 
blossoms, of course, and by no means 
formalin, but they were a companionable 
smell. At least, if you didn’t want to 
see genius staging a tantrum, you had to 
tell Hussakof so. 

Hussakof himself came riding toward 
him, away from Laut Hall. The highest 
bicycle in the world wasn’t high enough 
for Hussakof. His gaunt knees bowed 
out from it and gyrated like something 
on a steam engine. A green book bag 


was swinging from the handlebars, and 
Hussakof’s hair, never degraded by a 
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hat, was flaring in the wind. He saw 
Fanning, leaped off the bicycle, and 
rushed toward him waving both hands. 
If you handcuffed him he would be 
dumb. 

“Peter, you have been my friend for 
fifteen years!” Hussakof was shouting, 
in the enormous basso profundo that, in 
an hour or so, would be doing its best to 
disconcert the Wisconsin battery. “‘ You 
have been my benefactor! You have 
been my protector!” 

Professor Fanning sighed. Why did 
Ilussakof have to explode so? He was 
always unveiling a monument or dying 
in the fifth act. He was now about to 
ask, no doubt, for a new centrifuge— 
and there was so much money at Morri- 
son these days that he needn’t even ask; 
but first he must call Fanning his bene- 
factor and speak of himself as a genius. 
It was true enough, but it seemed a little 
wasteful when the issue was only a 
centrifuge. 

‘““Nowhere on earth, Peter, nowhere 
on the civilized earth are there so many 
fools as at Morrison University. Pfui! 
I do not object to fools. Who am I to 
say there is not a place for them? Let 
them become psychologists. But their 
place is not my laboratory, Peter. Ten 
thousand times have I told you so. Do 
you heed me? No, you are jealous of 
me and you inflict them on me by the 
dozen, by the score, by the hundred. I 
will no longer stand it. You will get 
rid of that Chapman fool this afternoon 
or I will move my dogfish to Chicago.” 

It was Chapman, then. He was a 
nice boy, but no one could hope he was 
ever going to be a biologist. Professor 
Fanning supposed he would have to tell 


the boy as much, sometime. Soon, if 
Hussakof was upset again. ‘What has 


he smashed this time?” he asked. 
Hussakof’s eyes blazed. “He has 
been among my dogfish tissue sections!” 
That, if true, was reprehensible. In 
the laboratory of research zodlogy a 
man’s apparatus and specimens were 
sacred. Still, Chapman wasn’t given 
to meddling—only to inaccurate en- 
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thusiasm. “Are you sure you didn’t in- 
vite him, John?” 

He could see at once that Hussakof 
had invited him. “I had forgotten he 
was a fool!”’ the bellow choked with 
chagrin. “I give him the privilege of 
helping me. He can make my stains, 
fifty of them. To-day I come and find 
my fifty stains. Oh, they are well done, 
Peter—so well done that almost I could 
believe it was little Carol made them, 
not Chapman. But Carol, she is a 
biologist. She would know that I must 
not have eosin stains. She would know 
I am not concerned with the color of 
bulls and apples. Pfui! Fifty of them! 
He is a fool. I must now do them my- 
self.” 

“Quite so, John.” Fifty stains! It 
was an enormous labor, and not Chap- 
man’s business in the first place. The 
privilege of assisting Hussakof was not 
entirely anhonor. “ You are old enough 
to watch out for yourself, John. Run 
along, now. Mount your derrick again 
and get on to the game. You know 
you're not a_ scientist — you would 
rather see Morrison make a home run 
than synthesize a new dogfish of your 
own creation ina test-tube. Goand shout 
yourself hoarse, John, and neglect the 
duty of losing your abominable temper.” 

“Ho! I am not a scientist! Ho!” 
Hussakof roared his enormous laughter, 
restored to reason. “Denn are there 
three of us in Laut, eh, Peter, you and 
me and Chapman—is that it? Well, 
you fire for me Chapman, and you and 
me, we will dispute which is the worser. 
We will lay ourselves before the Presi- 
dent and ask him which shall go to the 
Trustees and accept the new laboratory. 
Ho! The man that would give thanks 
for that, he is no scientist. It is, thank 
God, your job. I will telephone who 
wins the game. Good-by, Peter.” 

Hussakof bestrode the emaciated 
bicycle. He swooped on down the hill- 
side, pedalling madly, one hand waving, 
his hair voleanic. Professor Fanning 


went on toward Laut Hall. Old, rickety, 
sodden with fifty years of stinks, it held 
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about all that a man could think worth 
laboring with. The new laboratory— 
they would occupy it next fall—would 
not quiver and creak when you climbed 
its stairs. In fact, you wouldn’t climb 
stairs at all, but would have yourself 
hoisted up in an elevator, as if biologists 
felt themselves as important as bond 
salesmen. He disliked the new building 
intensely. Very nice to turn on oxygen 
at a tap, no doubt—but not quite in- 
dispensable to science. 

The laboratory wasn’t empty. Pro- 
fessor Fanning resented the voices he 
heard till he realized that one of them 
was Carol Emery’s. You didn’t resent 
Carol. She was too delightful—and, as 
Hussakof had said, too fine a scientist. 
Still, he wanted to be quite alone this 
afternoon. Not to do anything in par- 
ticular. Just to dawdle, and poke some 
paramecia under a microscope, and 
smoke a pipe, and fiddle with apparatus, 
and write up the laboratory daybook, 
and enjoy the stinks. He hoped that 
Carol was going to the baseball game. 
She usually did. A good girl. Ridicu- 
lous to call her Dr. Emery. One wanted 
to call her “daughter,” or “my dear 
child.” Not “that she-Ph.D.,” as they 
had called her five years ago, when she 
first came to begin her graduate work. 
Carol had soon changed that. 

She seemed, just now, to be quarrel- 
ing. Well, she did that often enough. 
Too much life in her, too much pugnac- 
ity. She fought with everyone from the 
President down at least once a year— 
except him, Professor Fanning. She 
called him “* Uncle Pete,” which was far 
from respectful, and affected to be very 
filial and very superior by turns. A nice 
child. She had humanized the labora- 
tory. 

He opened the door. It was Chap- 
man she was quarreling with. The 
note he entered on was reminiscent of 
Hussakof. “You’re a pretty rotten 
scientist, Jerry,” she was saying, her 
eyes very combative and her whole 
slender body disdainful. 

She had made Chapman mad. She 


knew how—that tongue of hers was as 
competent as the hands whose deftness 
made her the best in the department at 
delicate jobs. Chapman was sulky and 
wrathful both at once. He wanted, 
you could see, to say something crushing, 
but Carol was probably in the right. 
Being right was another outrageous 
habit of hers. 

“Ask Uncle Pete,” she hurried on as 
Fanning came in. She turned and 
shook her short-cropped, copper-colored 
head at him. “This insect thinks some 
pet hand-grown paramecia of his lived 
over night in a solution of hydrochloric 
acid. I can’t convince him they didn’t. 
He thinks he has upset the whole crea- 
tion.” 

“There they are!” Chapman held a 
watch glass under Fanning’s nose. 
“They still wiggle. Put ’em under a 
*scope and see.” 

“Idiot!” Her nose, just a_ trifle 
shorter than it should have been, 
wrinkled contemptuously. “If they’re 
still alive, that proves it wasn’t hydro- 
chloric.” 

“What was it, then?” 

“Water.” She slid off her high stool, 
stepped over to Chapman’s table, and 
uncorked a flask. She tipped it up and 
drank deep of the contents. ‘“‘ Water, 
Jerry. There goes your world sensation. 
I tested it this morning, when you began 
to strut. Real scientists have a way of 
checking up on their reagents.” 

Chapman dashed the watch glass to 
the floor. The tinkling seemed to give 
him some relief. Not so much, Fanning 
supposed, as he would have got from 
slapping her face. He glared at her. 
She made a face at him and went back 
to her microscope. Chapman found a 
broom and swept the splintered glass 
into the waste bin. 

“Coming to the game with me, 
Carol?” he asked casually, after a while. 

“No, darling. I’m being a biologist 
this afternoon. You run along and 
root for Morrison quite loudly. If 
Hussy hears you, you can stay with us a 
little longer.” 
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Chapman scowled at her and banged 
out through the eroded doorway. Fan- 
ning watched Carol glue her eyes to the 
binocular microscope, and then he went 
on through the laboratory to his kennel 
at the end, a pair of small cubicles 
that served him as office and library 
and private workroom. A breeze came 
sweeping through the wide-opened win- 
dows, drawing a tune from the shutters 
that had squeaked for fifty years. It 
brought him again the languorous fra- 
grance of lilacs, and the sense of hills 
beyond the river, and spring flowering 
out across a world of orchards. ‘ Will 
you stop making poetry about spring, 
Peter Fanning?” he demanded. “Are 
you an undergraduate in the literary 
magazine?”” And, trying to surprise a 
hint of apple blossoms among the lilacs, 
he went on to the bench that held his 
glassware world, his population of 
paramecia. His nerves glowed with the 
pride that this nation of micro-organisms 
always roused in him. People had 
heard of Peter Fanning’s paramecia! 
All the world had heard of them. Here, 
in eight feet of glass, was the cosmos 
that he had created. Thirteen thousand 
generations of paramecia had lived here 
—a history far longer than the human 
race had had—and of this cosmos Peter 
Fanning had been the god. 

How warm and soft and quiet it was 
in these rooms! He would let the cos- 
mos be. He would sit and smell the 
spring. Beyond the river, slopes rising 
to the distant hills, and the hills white 
with apple trees and plums, rose- 
pink with peach blossoms. Rose-pink! 
What a word to be in a biolog’st’s mind, 
as if science sold ribbons to women. 
Oh, decidedly, he was hydrolyzed. 

Well, then, he would let the paramecia 
alone, this afternoon, but he could at 
least read his mail. The head of a de- 
partment should do that occasionally, 
even with the breeze bringing a perfume 
of lost and belatedly priceless childhood. 
There was nothing—advertisements by 
the dozen, applications for fellowships, 
a mass of scholarly reprints about or- 


ganisms that were not paramecia and 
hence were hardly respectable. The 
last envelope bore the address of Kirt- 
land College. Old Stephen Cross was 
head of zoédlogy there, old Cross with 
his notion that sea-squirts proved, oh, 
such a preposterous nonsense about the 
human organism. Professor Fanning 
ripped it open and found that Cross was 
formally inquiring about the scientific 
attainments of Dr. Chapman, who had 
applied for a position there and who 
might be given charge of freshman 
zodlogy and a course in elementary 
bacteriology. 

That was the trouble with small col- 
leges—they asked a man to know every- 
thing and teach it. So Chapman was 
already calling himself Doctor! That 
was premature: his Ph.D. examination 
was still two weeks off, and Mr. Chap- 
man’s scientific attainments were not 
well thought of in the department. He 
would have an agony in that examina- 
tion, before a dozen scientists not re- 
markable for charity. Fanning could 
hear John Hussakof’s bellow assaulting 
the poor lad, reducing him to stuttering 
helplessness, as it had reduced many a 
candidate before him. “Is that science, 
Mr. Chapman; is that biology? Would 
a scientist so commit himself? If you 
are sure of that, Mr. Chapman, denn 
should you have made it public to an 
ignorant world long since. We have 
not your faculty for divination, Mr. 
Chapman—it is not something we can 
widely use in biology.” 

Well, he decided, he would control 
Hussakof. This was a convenient way 
out. He would insist on giving the boy 
his degree. Then Cross would hire him 
for Kirtland College, and no one would 
be hurt. Chapman was assuredly a 
mediocre biologist, but he was a good 
teacher. It was teachers you wanted at 
a small college, not scientists, He 
would not stand in Chapman’s way. 

Why was he so restless this afternoon? 
He stood at the window, looking for 
orchards, for orchards such as he had 
known too many years ago. Nothing. 
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Only the sun on lawns sloping down to 
the river, and a wind from the hills. 
Biology, he muttered, biology does not 
take account of sun and wind. Or 
lilacs, either. ‘You are not working in 
your specialty, Peter Fanning, and scien- 
tists who step outside of their specialties 
promptly become asses, as the world 
knows. Suppose you leave the May 
wind to teachers of poetry. You were 
not designed for the fine arts.” 

He went out into the long, squat 
laboratory with its shiny glass and steel, 
its corroded piping, its banked, inchoate 
mass of apparatus. For the first time it 
seemed a little unsatisfactory. The 
lilacs were victorious over all the stinks, 
and the breeze could not be ignored, 
even here... . Carol had not gone. 
She was talking to someone at the door, 
someone obviously a student. He saw 
her smile and shake her head. Little 
redhead! He had a sudden vision of 
her as a small girl, who had certainly 
been taunted about that hair. He re- 
sented those jeers. Well, growing up, 
she was no longer taunted about it: it 
was something that assailed young men 
and captivated them. 

She dismissed the student and came 
down the long, wide aisle between the 
tables. The sun threw shadows of bars 
and cylinders across the gleaming white 
laboratory-smock she wore, and the 


wind twitched it about her knees. She 
was smiling for him. So merry and 


derisive, always, and so self-contained. 
Coming through clean sunlight and 
yellow shadow, speckled with the images 
of retorts—Carol, Ph.D.! 

“Someone trying to talk an A out of 
you, Carol?” he asked. 

“There aren’t any marks when the 
wind is in the south, Uncle Pete. This 
one wanted to take your carrot-top to 
the Wisconsin game. I’m gratified—it’s 
the triumph of red hair over pedagogy. 
Have you noticed the lilacs, Uncle 
Pete?” 

She stood beside him, her head caught 
back till he must see the shadows on her 
throat. “So!” Fanning said, “you 
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flirt with your pupils. You flirt with 
everyone, Carol. You pretend to be a 
biologist but I think you would rather be 
something sinful in the movies.” 

“Is red hair unscientific, Uncle Pete? 
Can straight legs possibly be unbiologi- 
cal? I suppose you want my pupils to 
admire my report on the differential 
grown potentials of amblystoma puncta- 
tum and ablystoma tigrinum. Id rather 
they thought well of my eyes.” 

“Bah!” He grinned mildly. “TI will 
smear you with oil or molasses and stop 
up a student’s eyes and ears and nose, 
and see what it is about you that at- 
tracts the male. I have done that with 
ants and spiders and drosophila.” 

She laughed and let him see her gray- 
green, friendly eyes. “I think I'd be a 
very charming study for you. You're 
just disappointed because it’s been more 
than a month since you caught me kiss- 
ing anyone behind the brine tanks.” 

She did that. She was an instinctive 
flirt and she kissed nearly as many 
scientists as she quarreled with. His 
grin widened. ‘The last one was the 


young assistant in Steele’s geology. He 
thought I would have him fired. Did he 


think, too, that he would have to marry 
you because your boss had seen him kiss 
you?” 

“T don’t marry an awful lot of them, 
Uncle Pete. . . . Hussy saw me kissing 
Jerry yesterday.” 

Oho! But what Hussakof had spoken 
of was the dogfish stains. ‘‘ But you're 
always quarreling with Chapman, Carol. 
I’m always hearing you belaboring him 
with abuse. The boy will spank you 
properly some day. You bedevil him 
beyond reason.” 

“He’s such a rotten scientist. He 
makes me frantic with his wild ideas and 
his miserable technic. I’m ten times the 


biologist right now that he ever will be. 
But he’s a teacher, Uncle Pete, better 
than I am—I think better than you or 
Hussy or anyone in the department. 
You're going to give him more Zo A and 
some Zo 3 next year, aren’t you?” 
He most certainly was not. 


Carol 
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herself was going to have Zoilogy 3, and 
he was going to send Chapman to Cross 
at Kirtland College, where he could 
botch as many experiments as he pleased. 
He shook a finger at her. “I will not 
discuss my department with a flirt, nor 
award courses to young men _ because 
you kiss them.” 

“Some day I’m going to kiss you, 
Uncle Pete. My passion for experi- 
mental biology will lead me to, I’m sure. 
Days like this you might approve of the 
experiment.” 

She made a face at him and swaggered 
on to her table and stool. He followed 
her through the undulant, dust-dancing 
sunlight and stood at her shoulder while 
she peered through the binocular ‘scope. 
She glanced up from it intermittently 
and made deft, quick strokes with a 
drawing pencil on the sketch beside its 
base. He studied the drawing. Like 
all of Carol's, it was exquisite. This 
one, he perceived, had to do with the 
ovarian transplants she had made in 
amblystoma. She added to it, observing, 
recording, correcting. Little circles of 
blue light quivered under hereyes. The 
sun came across the transverse bar above 
the table and turned her hair to living 
copper. 

He was suddenly startled by a realiza- 
tion that never till now had he really 
seen Carol Emery. No wonder all 
young men were troubled by her. Her 
eyes were like the haze on those distant 
hills and her cheeks were like the blos- 
soms of those orchards that he had 
missed. Trust nature! Nature had 
perfected Carol, had designed her out of 
the sum of all its mighty balances, as it 
had designed the dust and golden-brown 
flecks on a moth’s wing. And young 
men found themselves tormented and 
bewildered. That was what nature had 
intended; that was why there was dusty 
gold on a moth’s wing. There was no 
need to smear Carol with oil and pin her 
to a filter-paper while males with their 
eyes blinded gave evidence that they 
were aware of her. 

Professor Fanning smiled gently. The 
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laboratory of research zoilogy tried to 
become aware of nature’s workings by 
looking at pieces of embalmed dogfish 
under microscopes, or photographing the 
action of cyanogen on minute cells. 
What fools biologists were! Students 
came timidly to ask Carol to a baseball 
game, assistants kissed Carol when she 
was done mocking them, and nature 
performed its routine while Peter Fan- 
ning counted the thirteenth thousand 
generation of paramecia and John Hussa- 
kof recorded the modifications of dogfish 
cells. 

He would have to tell Carol sometime 
that a mirror would help her more than a 
binocular microscope to surprise the 
methods of nature. Still, Carol was 
certainly not unaware of herself. She 
co-operated with nature candidly. She 
had, for instance, sewed a belt to that 
shapeless smock, so that one could ob- 
serve how her waist narrowed above her 
slender hips. It was, too, about all she 
had on. It merely veiled that straightly 
sloping figure. Carol, herself, the sum 
of nature’s calculations, was splendidly 
apparent beneath the linen. Odd that 
he had never really observed Carol be- 
fore this moment. 

She glanced up at him, caught his 
intent gaze, and smiled. “What are 
you thinking about me, Uncle Pete?” 
she asked. 

“Why,” he said, “I was referring you 
to my experiments with spiders. And I 
was wondering just how much science 
you attribute to contemporary fashions. 
Your clothes, Carol. They are phenom- 
ena to be observed in the experiment, 
and there are so few of them. Do you 
mind telling me how many garments you 
have on?” 

“Garments is such an ugly word!” 
She climbed down from the high stool. 
“Look!” 

She tugged out a bit of orchid-colored 
silk into the open neck of the smock. 
“One!” she said. Then she lifted the 
smock above her slender knees, just 
tinged with the smoky chiffon of stock- 
ings. The smock climbed on. It dis- 
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played frivolous garters with orange- 
colored which black kittens 
stencilled. “Two stockings and 
garters make five.” The smock 
exhibited satiny skin and then, beyond 
it, silk still more frivolous. ‘“‘One step- 
in makes six. And the smock is seven. 
I’m positively smothered with garments, 
Uncle Pete.” 

“Where,” he said sadly, “where is the 
stern, ascetic unworldliness of science? 
You are a movie heroine, and there is no 
impersonality about you.” 

She tossed her head. “I’m a darned 
fine biologist, Uncle Pete, and you know 
it. But I’m not partial to hair shirts, or 
even homespun. I will not wrap the 
organism in protective coloring. I 
wouldn’t wear clothes that weren't 
frivolous for any amblystoma in the 
world, or even for you. And you know 
you think they’re dazzling. You don’t 
want me looking like an assistant li- 
brarian.” 

“JT will smear you with molasses,” he 
repeated. 

He started away, feeling that his face 
must be red, but she said, “Oh, Uncle 
Pete, Professor Cross has offered me 
an assistant professorship at Kirtland 
College.” 

As the meaning of her diffident words 
reached his mind, he felt himself shaken 
by such a blast of anger as he had not 
experienced in years. Was Cross trying 
to steal his whole department? Take 
Carol and bury her in that idiotic little 
college a thousand miles away? Hard- 
lv! He saw himself composing a letter 
to Cross that would pulverize him among 
his sea-squirts. 

“Do you want to leave us, Carol?” he 
asked gently. 

“You know I don’t. There isn’t any 
other laboratory in the world. But 
still, Uncle Pete, even biologists have to 
be worldly people sometimes. I’m only 
getting an assistant’s pay for an in- 
structor’s work—and think of being 
called professor! And my abused dad 
wouldn't have to pay for my seven gar- 
ments any more.” 


bows on 
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He put his hand on her shoulder, 
discovering that he was really disturbed. 
“We will take care of you here. We can 
outbid Kirtland—we have become a 
millionaire university. I forbid you to 
think of leaving, Carol. Don’t be 
preposterous.” 

“You're such a darling!” Her eyes 
were soft, but they held a residuum of 
doubt. “But there are so many things 
to think of. Idon’t know. Oh!”—her 
hands seemed to gather up the labora- 
tory in one maternal gesture. “I don’t 
want to leave my brine tanks. Where 
could I go to be kissed at Kirtland?” 

“You are not to think of it.” 

He marched off to his cubicle. Such 
rage as he felt might not be decorous in a 
biologist, but he was certainly going to 
pulverize this man Cross. That dod- 
dering old ass! He must be a hundred 
and fifty years old, but he would have to 
be born again in 1998 to catch up with 
biology. And as for the ethics of trying 
to steal a man’s department—simply 
unspeakable! . . . He sat down at the 
typewriter that was used by the secre- 
tary he shared with Steele of geology. 
Very deliberately, with exquisite pre- 
cision, he began to pick out a letter to 


Cross. He expressed his formal ap- 
proval of Mr. Chapman’s scientific 
attainments. They would, he was offi- 


cially confident, enable Mr. Chapman to 
take his Ph.D. with sufficient distinction. 
Professor Cross might congratulate him- 
self on securing the services of a splendid 
teacher. 

He adjusted the carriage for a new 
paragraph. Now to be at once crushing, 
conclusive, and ironical. He paused. 
What would the laboratory have become 
without Carol? He tried to remember 
how it had been before she came. He 
couldn't. In five years she had made 


herself as much a part of it as he himself. 
She should continue to kiss her young 
men behind the brine tanks as long as she 
would. 
self. 
The sun had made flames in her hair. 
Preposterous to think of letting her go 


Maybe he would kiss her him- 
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to Kirtland. . . . That paragraph must 
certainly be written and with a most 
arrogant finality that would obliterate 
Cross, but he was reluctant to begin it. 
Carol had got mixed up with the strange 
May breeze and the lilacs. He remem- 
bered that he had played in blossoming 
orchards, when he was a boy, yes, and 
slept in them, too, drugged with sun and 
scent. He wondered if Carol had done 
that, and could see a little girl sleeping 
under trees with apple blossoms caught 
in the hair which had shone so in the 
laboratory sun. That was the girl who 
was to grow up to test-tubes and stains, 
who was to mock Hussakof to his face, 
jeer at Chapman, kiss the geology as- 
sistants, and take Peter Fanning con- 
siderably less solemnly than most did. 

He decided that he had been wrong 
about the English department. They 
had always seemed inexcusably trivial. 
And yet—well, he had suddenly found 
that there was a great deal to be said for 
the poetry they dealt with. Something 
had broken his skull open and let the sun 
in. Yes, a great deal to be said for 
poetry. He felt a little proud of himself: 
after God knew how many years of 
biology, here he was realizing the lilacs 
and the May wind. He might drop 
round to call on someone in the English 
department and speak casually to him, 
one expert talking with another. 

His office door banged. Turning, he 
saw that Hussakof had come in. The 
man was a giant and a genius—and an 
execrable temper. Life in Laut Hall was 
never monotonous: you could depend on 
Hussakof. If his face wasn’t lighting up 
like a transparency and his great voice 
booming out a new, highly emotional 
pleasure in some new nonsense, then he 
was fuming about and waving his arms 
and asking God to destroy everyone 
in the laboratory. Hussakof was the 
greatest man in the world in his field, and 
they had been friends for a long time, but 
Professor Fanning didn’t, to-day, feel 
very cordial toward the outburst that 
was obviously on its way. Hussakof 
was going to be a genius for an hour or 
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two, or he wouldn’t have left the game, 
which couldn’t possibly be over. Why 


must he act out the role of John 


Hussakof, genius, on this particular after- 
Fanning infinitely preferred the 


noon? 
lilaes. 

“Was there a home run, John?” he 
asked, not hoping to divert the storm. 

“Maybe. I did not stay to see.” 
Hussakof’s face was worried. It always 
was. He had found that someone was 
persecuting him—asking for a record of 
his experiments for the President's 
report, or turning off the current in his 
bake-oven. “Peter, you are my friend. 
There is something on my mind and will 
not let me be. I tell myself, you must 
tell Peter. He has been, Hussakof, your 
friend for all these many years. He has 
done for you everything. He knows 
you, oh, so much better than anyone. 
Him you must now tell about this—this 
new thing.” 

He could have written down, now, the 
whole course of Hussakof’s tantrum. 
It was like an act that players went 
through over and over. It never varied. 
There would be the loftily dignified 
recitation of his worth, the itemized 
account of its undervaluation at Morri- 
son, the resolution to take himself to the 
University of Chicago where scientists 
were held to be somebody. . . . To have 
to submit to all this on an afternoon 
when a man had suddenly come alive! 

“T have solved your problem, John,” 
Fanning said, resigning himself. “* You 
will exercise self-control and not hold up 
Chapman’s degree. Then we will ship 
him off to Cross at Kirtland and be done 
with him. He will not be here to pollute 
your dogfish with eosin. But, you see, 
in order to do this, we must make him a 
Doctor. I insist on that, John: you will 
deny yourself the luxury of an outburst 
for another month.” 

“Chapman? Pfui! I had forgotten 
about him. Yes, we will get rid of him 
as soon as possible. But it is not Chap- 
man on my min.” 

The great haids closed into fists and 
swept out in vast ares. Hussakof shook 
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himself, levelled a finger at Fanning’s 
chest, and found tongue. “Peter, I am 
going to be married!” 

After forty-six years! Laughter rose 
up in Fanning’s breast, but he suppressed 
it. He was wondering what a woman 
would make of these outbursts. He was, 
himself, a person of extraordinarily 
sunny poise, but Hussakof had worn him 
paper-thin many times. Women had a 
short way with temperament—he en- 
joyed a vision of Hussakof halted in mid- 
flight by a readily extemporized, thor- 
oughly feminine outburst much more 
expert than his own. ... Then he 
softened. It was good for John to 
marry. And women did like to look 
after, or pretend to look after, just such 
strange, paradoxical, incomprehensible 
folk as John. 

He held out his hand. Hussakof 
wrung it till the bones protested, holding 
to it with childish eagerness. His fore- 
head wore the perspiration of confession. 

“You rejoice with me, Peter? I had 
fear you would say, ‘John, you incorri- 
gible madman, whose life do you now 
undertake to make as miserable as you 
have made mine?’ You do not reproach 
me that I am cantankerous and, oh, an 
impossible person to have about the 
house. Ho! Iam also John Hussakof, 
eh? who counts for something. You 
will not be angry when John Hussakof 
marries a woman out of our laboratory.” 

Fanning remembered that the little 
blonde technician who chewed gum so 
violently had always made great round 
eyes at Hussakof. So that was it?—a 
romance unguessed by the laboratory, 
somewhat more in earnest than Carol’s 
flirtations behind the brine tanks. Well, 
if the blonde technician was being pro- 
moted to the status of professor's wife, 
who was he to be amused? Old John 
needed a wife who would always be 
impressed by him, who would regard his 
temperament as evidence of his great- 
ness, on whom he could expend his 
warm and human childishness. 

“You do not mind, Peter, that I take 
Carol away from the laboratory?” 





Carol! . . . The room merged into a 
mysterious noise and movement. He 
could see nothing clearly, think nothing. 
But he could think that it was true, then, 
after all, what they said about the heart. 
For his heart was squeezed between 
clamps, so that he felt his breath as a 
labored, impossible effort. Carol! He 
thought he had whispered it—or perhaps 
shouted it. 

Hussakof had swung into an excited 
striding, up and down the narrow room. 
“TI know your mind, Peter. You are 
asking who is John Hussakof to deserve 
Carol? It is my wonder that I also 
have asked myself that. You ask what 
the devil has John Hussakof to offer 
Carol? Well, too, I have myself won- 
dered that... Iwilltell you. I can- 
not offer her youth.”” His hands gyrated 
and his voice swelled. ‘‘ Dere are other 
things, Peter, and Carol she is not a 
simpleton. I can offer her John Hussa- 
kof—and that is not altogether nothing. 
She is a scientist, and she knows what 
John Hussakof is in science. I tell 
myself, no, Hussakof, that is not alto- 
gether nothing.” 

The excited face of John Hussakof 
seemed to fill the whole room, flushed 
and tremulous, enormous eyes that 
stared at Fanning and were distraught. 
Fanning could not avoid them, could not 
see anything else. It wasn’t possible to 
think, to do anything but feel that tight- 
ness. But something was urgent, tena- 
cious, in his nerveless mind. Carol—she 
had spoken of going to Kirtland College. 

He managed to command his voice, 
just enough. “Do I understand that 
Carol has assented to your plans?” 

Hussakof shook his head. “I have as 
yet said nothing to her. It has taken 
me of a great suddenness, Peter, so that I 
have been beyond myself. You do not 
know women, Peter, so you do not know 
that she will understand. Carol will see 
how things go with me. Soon I will—” 

But breath, action, and clarity had 
come back to Peter Fanning. He was 
out of his chair, gulping incredible 
relief. 
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“Then you will take my advice,” he 
said. “You will not show Carol that 
you are an elderly fool. You will not 
expose yourself to her tongue. I know 
you, John. You are a great biologist, 


and the spores of genius were blown into 
But you have sometimes been a 
Usually you show your 
don’t make it public 


you. 
great fool. 
folly only to me 
any farther.” 

“Ho!” Hussakof’s bellow shook the 
glass cosmos of the paramecia. “So that 
is it! You call me a fool.” 

“Yes, but I will do my best to keep 
you from acting like one. You will not 
suggest this preposterous marriage to 
Carol. You will go off by yourself and 
meditate that you are twenty-one years 
older than Carol, and that she—” 

“Youth I cannot offer her—I have 
said that. Bah! Youth is something 
one gets over in a great hurry, Peter, 
and then where are you?” 

“Tt is something that laughs at old 
fools. You would make at best only a 
very rheumatic Cupid, John, and you 
would not like the giggle that Carol 
would greet you with.” 

“IT am John Hussakof, the biologist, 
and Carol is a girl with good sense—” 

**Good sense would set her telling the 
campus that you had gone mad. Don’t 
blind your eyes, John—the idea is dis- 
gusting. You are a victim to your 
imagination. If you really think it can 
be done, let me tell you that you are 
talking about impossibilities. An old 
man, a young girl! You would be in a 
sanitarium when Carol was thirty-five. 
And all your life you would be a fool. 
It is worse than nonsensical, John. It is 
criminal. Why, you conceited old fool, 
do you suppose Carol could look at you 
without laughing?” 

“Enough is said!” The glassware 
vibrated again. Hussakof was posed, 
now, beside the paramecia, one hand 
pointing at Fanning. He had room, for 
all his emotions, to understand the 
dramatic possibilities in the scene. He 
must play the role as it offered itself to 
him. “I go now, Peter. You have 
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made it forever impossible that there 
should be friendship between us. T open 
to you my heart, and you return me a 
sneer. You shall say no more to me but 
reflect that you have taken our friend- 
ship in your hands and broken it and 
thrown it away.” 

The hand was accusing for a moment, 
then fell away, in quite the best manner. 
Hussakof walked out. The door closed, 
not loudly, and heels measured off the 
length of the laboratory beyond. 

He supposed he had. Yes, he had had 
to destroy the friendship of fifteen years. 
The surprising thing was, he didn’t care. 
He had learned something when that 
intolerable suffocation lifted at Hussa- 
kof’s admission that Carol had not 
passed upon his plans. That moment of 
agony, followed by that celestial release 
—yes, it had taught him something. 

He understood. At his age, when one 
awoke to a realization of lilacs and sun- 
light and flowering orchards, it had a 
meaning. He was not only Peter Fan- 
ning, scientist. There had been, all 
along, a man lurking in the barren 
pedantry of Peter Fanning. 

Someone was going to marry Carol. 
Someone who was not John Hussakof. 

He felt that it would be gratifying to 
smash all the glassware of the universe 
which held the paramecia. Oh, merely 
to signify that he had beheld the sun, 
after these years. Let Hussakof rejoice 
in the glory of being a scientist. It was 
contemptible: Peter Fanning preferred 
to be a man who had seen that there 
were lilacs. In a moment he would go 
out and tell Carol that he had found 
her, after the barren years. But first he 
would sit here and despise the poverty 
and shadow of the science he had lived 
throughout his life. He had been a little 
hasty, perhaps, describing to Hussakof 
the elderliness of years that were, really, 
hardly middle age. 

He was aware that his senses were 
keener than they had ever been. His 
cheeks, his hands, seemed to breathe the 
wind—it was a little fresher, a little more 
odorous of lilacs and the hills. That 
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was what Carol could do to a man, break 
through the shell which shut him off 
from the world and make him live. He 
supposed that even Hussakof, mired in 
the sickly nonsense of biology, had 
somehow felt the influence of Carol. 
For a moment, in Hussakof’s life, she 
had probably had almost the full im- 
portance of an embalmed dogfish. But 
for Peter Fanning she was the world at 
springtime. And he had not known it 
till to-day. 

It could only be Carol who was tap- 
ping at his door. He wondered that he 
could stand, he was so nerveless when he 
opened it to her. 

“Tea, Uncle Pete,” she said. 

She had been doing that for five years. 
He followed her to the bench where a 
bunsen burner hummed under a battered 
old kettle that she had got at a ten-cent 
store. He watched her take a lemon 
from the refrigerator where Hussakof’s 
dogfish were kept, and slice it with a 
dissecting scalpel that she had sterilized. 
There were cups in a drawer of her 
bench, and sugar and wafers in a cup- 
board where the dry chemicals were 
stored. She was intent above the 
kettle, as deft as if she were titrating 
something for research. 

They sat on high stools by the bench, 
partly facing each other, and the light 
was level through the western windows, 
drawing shadows of test-tubes on her 
cheek and shoulder, cylinders and pyra- 
mids of shade. Her hands _ played 
through striations of light above her cup. 
She was drowsy and relaxed after her 
afternoon’s work. 

He wondered that she could be so 
unaware of the turbulence within him. 
Surely he could be read like a printed 
page! But she was as she had always 
been, affectionate and detached. An 
almost unbearable tenderness made him 
tremble. She would see his hands. 
But her own hands—they were so fine, 
so sure... . In a moment, Peter, in a 
moment you shall speak to her. Then 
this unawareness will vanish forever. 
He could feel his lips, out of manage- 


ment, drawing back to speak her 
name. 

“Uncle Pete,” she said dreamily, 
“T don’t want to go away from Laut 
Hall.” 

That absurd notion belonged to an old 
and vanished era. But it annoyed him. 
“T will not let you go away from me, 
Carol,” he said. The warmth of his 
voice, filling the laboratory, surprised 
him. But, then, that was natural. 
There was reason for vehemence. 

She touched his hand. “You're a 
darling, Uncle Pete. I'll bawl like a 
baby if I have to go away from you. 
But,” her eyes strayed away from him, 
“there are so many things... Are 
you going to let Jerry Chapman stay 
on?” 

He blinked. The question required a 
readjustment of his mind that annoyed 
him. He was holding off, by sheer will, 
the moment when he must speak to her. 
And he could hardly be asked to think of 
more than her throat, played over magi- 
ally by shadows that were turning dull 
orange with the late sun. “‘Chapman?” 
the name roused a feeble enough re- 
sponse in his memory. “Oh, Cross 
wants him at Kirtland.” 

“IT know... That’s why I’ve been 
bargaining with Cross.” 

He didn’t understand that. It had 
no meaning or suggestion. ‘Why?’ he 
asked, preoccupied with the shadows on 
her throat. 

“Well . . . I'll tell you, Uncle Pete. 
I’ve got to, I suppose. I want to be 
with Jerry. I’m Mrs. Chapman.” 

“You're Carol Emery!” 

“Lucy Stone was in the world, Uncle 
Pete. We got married last July. Think, 
almost a year ago! . . . You don’t pay 
assistants much, you know, and poor 
Jerry had only his fellowship. My dad 
is a resolute old soul with money in the 
bank—for a daughter, you understand, 
not for a wife. Oh, dear, no—a wife 
must look to her husband for support.” 
Tears were apparent in her eyes, veiling 
the first shyness that Fanning had ever 
seen there. ‘I’m tired of being furtive. 
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Why shouldn't we live together openly? 
Kirtland College would make that pos- 
sible.” 

In the enormous quiet of catastrophe 
he could hear the flywheel of Hussakof’s 
refrigerator churning methodically. A 
flywheel in himself whirred on to make 
him say something. Anything. “But 
you fight with Chapman. All the time.” 

“T fight with everyone. Being mar- 
ried to me hasn’t the placidity of life 
among your paramecia, Uncle Pete. 
But I only fight with Jerry about his fool 
experiments. . . . Don’t think it counts 
when I kiss someone else. I like to kiss 
people. . . . Oh, Jerry won't set biology 
on fire, I know. I'll have to earn the 
family honors in research. But he'll be 
one darned fine teacher—much better 
than I can ever be. Don’t you think 
that counts?” 

It was imperative to turn away from 
her eagerness, her glowing eyes, the 
immortal wonder of Carol that had this 
moment become a lost wonder. He 
went to the window whose square panes 
had laid 
cheeks. 
in his nostrils. He wasn’t seeing them. 
In one afternoon—the spring, a realiza- 
tion, a catastrophe. 

But he could not let Carol go from 
Laut Hall. He must keep her here. 
There would be the knowledge that he 
had aspired to that great loveliness, 
quite uselessly, but that knowledge 
would be—oh, far more a pride than a 
sadness. He would keep her here. To 
know that she had been denied him was 
nothing, nothing at all, compared to 
having her gone. Suddenly, he dis- 
trusted even the May wind: was it all, 
merely that he wanted her about? 

He turned back and found that she 
had been watching him, very anxiously. 
She was uneasy, a little pale, more dis- 
turbed than he had ever seen her. 

“You shall be our new assistant pro- 
fessor in the fall, Carol,” he said. Damn 
Hussakof—let him rage at Chapman. 
The laboratory could afford glassware 
for Chapman to break, and they would 
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restrain his world sensations from getting 
beyond the walls. Chapman should 
stay. He was a good teacher, and a few 
dozen broken beakers a year and some 
spoiled reagents and ruined specimens— 
was not Morrison grown wealthy beyond 
all reason? “I had decided you should 
have the professorship as soon as I heard 
that Cross was trying to steal you from 
us. And I will give the vacant instrue- 
torship to Jerry. Will he like his wife’s 
outranking him?” 

“You'll promote him the next year.” 
Her cheeks flushed deeper than the late 
sun. “Oh, Uncle Pete, then I don’t 
have to go away!” 

“You have to 
ordered you to.” 

She had flung her arms round him and 
was kissing him, holding him with eager 
strength, pressing her cheek to his. He 
held her—held her so that she could not 
see his eyes. Just below the level of 
them the sun was on that shining hair. 

“Uncle Pete, Uncle Pete!” 
whispering. ‘Your little Carol a pro- 
fessor! And no longer Lucy Stone!” 

She did not move away. . . . Carol 
was in his arms. Not as he had ex- 
pected. Not as the afternoon had 
promised him. But this was the only 
way that ever, in his life, he was to hold 
Carol in his arms. 

She raised her lips to his cheek again. 
Then, after a moment, energy flamed up 
in her. “Can I tell Jerry? We're 
having dinner in a canoe. I'll tell him 
we're decent married folks at last.” 

Ignoring her cups and kettle, she 
dashed away to the closet where her 
dress hung. Through the door floated 
her piercing, ecstatic whistle atrociously 
off-key. In no time at all she was out 
again, dressed, powdered, swaggering. 

“Professor Emery!” she said. ‘No, 
Professor Chapman! I feel like a 
bride, with Jerry’s name. And like a 
pedant, Uncle Pete, oh, like something 
so biological that it ought to go into a 
Journal.” 

Her young arms went round him 
again, and her lips pressed warmly on 
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his cheek. ‘* You're the most remarkable 
scientist in the world, and the dearest old 
darling, and you know more about 
paramecia than it’s decent to expose. I 
told you I'd be kissing you eventually. 
What you haven’t done for Carol! Tell 
me you love me almost as much as Jerry 
does. You and I, we don’t have to go 
behind the brine tanks, do we, Uncle 
Pete?” 

She was gone, silly French heels clat- 
tering down the chasm of the stairs. 
Flight by flight he listened to them, till 
Laut Hall was echoless again. Then, 
methodically, he gathered up the cups 
and spoons and saucers and carried them 
to the fan-hood, where he held them 
under a tap. It seemed right that they 
should be clean, that he should put them 
away where Carol kept them. 

So that had been born in an after- 
noon, and, in an afternoon, had died. 

He was in his office again. The light 
was fading, but the wind was. still 
among the lilacs, and through the twi- 
light came knowledge of the hills. He 
watched the patterns of shadow fade 
out to even darkness. 

His telephone was ringing. 

“Peter, this is I, Hussakof. Wis- 
consin have won the game. But I 
telephone to say, you are right. I have 
been a fool, an elderly fool. A man 
should stand off sometimes and look at 
himself with a friend’s eye. To make a 
marriage with little Carol—that would 
be silliness for an old codger like me. 
Ho! I would drive the dear child to 
stick a scalpel between my ribs. You 
were right to tell me so. . . . I tell you 


what, Peter, there are on this campus 
too many lilacs. Ho! I should be a 
botanist and not get swept out of my 
sane mind when there are flowers on 
them, eh? . . . You will come and eat 
cheese and drink beer with me to-night, 
Peter? We will sit and talk and thank 
God that when we are fools we hide it 
from all the world but each other, eh? 
You will come, Peter?” 

“Yes, John,” Professor Fanning said, 
“T’ll come.” 

But first he would sit here and smell 
the lilacs in the darkness and realize the 
hills beyond them. And remember that 
Carol was not to go away from Laut 
Hall. 

Yes, and be proud that he had proved 
himself something more than a biologist. 
He had seen the sun and known the 
orchards for an afternoon. For an after- 
noon he had been a living man. He had, 
if tardily, at last seen loveliness. He 
had discovered something unguessed, 
unrumored, something that would not 
go away. That he could know and 
realize. It was something to be proud 
of, even if you ascribed it, finally, to no 
more than the lilacs and a remembrance 
of one’s boyhood. He could think 
about it, in the midst of science. He 
had, thank God, for one afternoon—he 
had been alive. 

Professor Fanning rose, deeply satis- 
fied, and went to the glass cosmos of 
the paramecia. It was, he discovered, 
possible to take an observation. He 
fumbled for the  light-switch and 
began to arrange the beakers in the 
correct order. 
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INTERNATIONAL WINDOW-SMASHING 


THE ROLE OF OUR NEWSPAPERS IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


BY SILAS BENT 


OR three years there ran inter- 

mittently through the American 

press a story that the British had 
elevated their naval guns. Despite 
denials from Downing Street this was 
reiterated until it engendered bitter ill 
feeling on both sides of the water, and 
undoubtedly contributed largely to the 
failure of the Geneva Conference. On 
December 30, last, Secretary Kellogg 
issued a correction of the canard; and the 
attitude of our newspapers toward his 
statement illustrates aptly, I believe, one 
phase of their irresponsibility in foreign 
affairs. The State Department oe 
release,”’ as given out over Mr. Kellogg’ 
name, follows: 


My attention has been called to a press 
report stating in substance that the British 
Government had elevated its guns after the 
Washington Treaty, and then had objected 
tothe United States’ doing the same. This is 
a mistake. The British Government in- 
formed the United States that it had not 
elevated its guns and this Department and 
the Navy Department are satisfied that this 
is correct. The British Government is not 
now objecting to the United States’ gun 
elevation. 

Now, although I read newspapers 
pretty carefully, my first intimation of 
this statement came from an editorial 
paragraph in the Manchester Guardian. 
Commenting on the “mischievous in- 
nings”’ the story had enjoyed in our press, 
the Guardian noted that this was the 
first official denial from Washington. 
Any statement about naval programs 
affects profoundly the whole interna- 


tional atmosphere; and Mr. Kellogg's 
brief belated denial, which was issued 
when a big-navy ballyhoo was at its 
height, was charged, it seems to me, with 
a considerable public importance and 
interest. 

On inquiry I learned that the state- 
ment had been distributed through 
Washington correspondents and news 
agencies in a way to blanket all the daily 
papers of this country. From the 
Associated Press I obtained a copy of the 
story it had sent out. But when I began 
a searching and widespread examination 
to learn what newspapers had printed it, 
I could find only two, the Boston Evening 
Transcript and the Washington Star. 
Why were the others silent? One might 
suppose that editors in general, after 
repeating for years a damaging untruth 
about a friendly foreign government, 
would feel a certain moral obligation to 
print a correction. It is indeed difficult 
to reconcile the character of newspaper 
men with the occasional lack of character 
in their papers. On the basis of long 
acquaintance and observation, I am 
persuaded that as a class they are men of 
personal integrity; but they take to their 
homes a different kind of conscience 
from the conscience they take to their 
desks. 

In a talk I made to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors at its last 
meeting in Washington I reproached the 
members present for their failure to 
print the Kellogg correction. The man- 
aging editor of the Buffalo Evening News, 
in whose town a short while before I had 
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addressed a branch of the Foreign Policy 
Association, made a reply, admitting 
that he had “felt keenly”’ my criticisms 
there; and then read copies of my corre- 
spondence with the Washington manager 
of the Associated Press. The next day 
his paper printed a story with the head- 
line: “* Bent’s Accusations False, Editors 
Told.” The editors had been told 
nothing of the sort. There had been no 
charge of mendacity. But I suppose the 
bright young man who perpetrated the 
hoax felt he must vindicate editorial 
honor at any cost. 

The true explanation would have been 
just as effective. There was no organ- 
ized conspiracy to suppress the Kellogg 
statement. It was spiked because it was 
not exciting, because it dealt with a 
story three years old, and because editors 
dislike to admit that they are fallible. 
The canard that the British were vio- 
lating the spirit of the Washington 
Treaty, on the other hand, was calcu- 
lated to arouse the sort of emotions on 
which newspapers continually play, in 
the belief that the method increases 
circulation. The correction was merely 
informative, not emotional. 


Il 


“Every country in the long run,” said 
Bismarck, “is held accountable for the 
windows which its newspapers break. 
One day or another the bill will be sent 
in, taking the form of other countries’ 
ill-humor.”” He did not hesitate himself 
to manipulate the press on a gigantic 
scale; and yet he said on another occa- 
sion that to maintain peace in Europe he 
need only kill half a dozen editors. 
His comment on window-smashing, how- 
ever, was more than an indication of 
prankishness in the press. On analysis 
it goes deeper. For if we apply it to the 
American press to-day, we find that the 
formula which governs news selection 
and presentation makes for disturbance 
of the peace. The formula looks to the 
stimulation or satisfaction of primitive 
appetites and passions. It is based on 


tribal taboos, sex, religion, property, 
romance, suspense, and conflict—above 
all on conflict. Stories of the prize ring, 
the race course, the ball park, the court- 
room, sex triangles, even aviation stunts 
—which exhibit man’s struggle with the 
forces of nature—indicate the value 
which newspaper men place on the ele- 
ment of conflict. This is the main 
circulation-building attribute of news, 
this and not substantial information; 
and on circulation building is predicated 
fat advertising revenues. 

The formula I have described applies 
impartially to foreign as to most domes- 
tic news. The greater volume of inter- 
national news which our press has carried 
since the World War is less likely to act 
as a guarantee of friendliness than as a 
threat of ill-temper. Kent Cooper, 
general manager of the Associated Press, 
taking the contrary view, says: 


Before any progress or development can be 
expected as between individuals, there must 
be acquaintance. The same is true as 
respects nations. The mode of living, the 
manners, the customs, the knowledge of 
incidents in their daily lives, the trends of 
thought on every-day affairs—in other 
words, the little things of life, comprise much 
in the way of opportunity for understanding 
a people in their views on matters of great 
import. 

This theory is grounded, presumably, 
on the saying of Charles Lamb that he 
could not know a man and hate him. 
But what Lamb had in mind was per- 
sonal acquaintance, not third-hand ac- 
quaintance based on patterns of news 
which put a premium on controversy and 
bigoted nationalism, or which trumpet 
the trivial and sordid. In the latter 
category any item about the Prince of 
Wales is a crown jewel. Thus I find an 
Associated Press story under a_ two- 
column headline: “Wales Learns New 
Dance in Judy O’Grady’s Arms.”” Judy 
was the wife of a sergeant at a regi- 
mental ball. And again (this not an 
A. P. dispatch, but a copyrighted and 
cabled New York Evening Post story of 
another sort): “Flapper Tragedy Up in 
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Berlin Court; Youth in Sordid Tableau 
of Adolescent Love Goes on Trial for 
Murder.”’ The story concerns degener- 
ate young folk of not the slightest social 
consequence. 

Presumably these are “the mode of 
living, the manners, the customs” to 
which Mr. Cooper refers. They are not 
extreme examples. The bulk of the 
news in our press affecting foreign affairs, 
when not dealing with matters of State, 
is trivia of this type, as any casual ex- 
amination will show. I doubt whether 
the type is likely to promote interna- 
tional good feeling. 

Let us look farther at news dealing 
with international affairs of State. In 
the January issue of Harprr’s, William 
Howard Gardiner quoted at length a 
statement by Burton L. French, chair- 
man of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Naval Appropriations. 
The statement was made during a long 
debate, and was a reasoned, temperate, 
and friendly analysis of the industrial, 
colonial, and geographic conditions 
which make British naval needs different 
from our needs. The analysis was con- 
sidered so important that it was read to 
Parliament and again at Geneva. 

When I asked Mr. French to have his 
secretary look through his newspaper 
clippings, and give me a list of those 
papers which had used his statement, he 
was obliged to refer me to the Congres- 
sional Record. I had already failed to 
find any part of the statement in the 
files of the New York, Philadelphia, or 
Washington papers. The debate was 
pretty fully reported, but Mr. French’s 
friendly remarks were not reported. 
No; the Representatives who said that 
Mr. Coolidge was making “a political 
football”’ of the navy, that our fleet was 
“a bad third,” and that Great Britain 
was going to have 431 torpedo tubes to 
our 134—speeches such as these were 
fully noted and headlined, as I found on 
going to the files on my own account. 
What the newspapers wanted was not 
friendly argument tending to mitigate 
the ill-feeling which prevailed, but 


inflammatory, alarming, or demagogic 
statements. The report of that debate 
reveals quite clearly one of the news 
patterns which dominate the daily press, 
and illustrates also their peace-disturb- 
ing quality. 

I venture to say that no person who 
depended solely on newspaper accounts 
of the Geneva Conference was left with 
any total impression save that “the next 
war” would be fought between this 
country and Great Britain. The stories 
sent to American newspapers were of 
such a nature as to prompt a British 
diplomatic protest—the first time, I 
believe, such a thing has happened. 
For the American correspondents at 
Geneva were as indifferent to Mr. 
French’s statement, when it was read 
there, as the Washington correspondents 
had been. At Geneva our reporters 
listened to representatives of munition 
makers and to naval “experts.” They 
listened to men who are no more fit to 
discuss limitation of naval armament 
than a group of chorus girls is fit to dis- 
cuss limitation of musical comedy. 

No naval “expert” thinks of a navy as 
meant to do anything but sink an enemy 
fleet. Actually, the main duty of these 
craft is to police the seas in time of peace. 
Now, savages wear their war paint only 
in time of war; but civilized nations, 
presumably superior to savages, keep 
their fleets in war paint year in and year 
out, even when they are engaged on 
missions so commonplace that a savage 
would scorn paint, performing them. 
Mr. French saw clearly that in peace 
time a navy occupied somewhat the 
same status as the Washington police; 
but American newspaper correspondents, 
at home and abroad, declined to report a 
view so comfortably reassuring. 

Comfortably reassuring news does not 
sell papers. Harmony seldom makes a 
headline. The practices of our press 
militate against merely informational, 
unexciting news. 

In the 1928 Year Book issued by 
Editor and Publisher it is noted that 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh “gave to 
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the press the best running story con- 
cerning an heroic figure that this genera- 
tion, at least, has known in peace time.” 
I have italicized the significant phrase. 
In the very center of any picture of 
our newspapers as they relate to inter- 
national affairs this fact must be set: 
that mere peace time news is always 
regarded by the editor as less valuable 
than war news. The insecurity, hero- 
isms, and horrors of armed conflict are 
the best-selling story. The economic 
thrust on the daily press is toward 
militarism and junkerism. The editor 
always has an ear to the ground for the 
alarums of war. 


Ii! 


Michael Williams, editor of the Com- 
monweal, has made complaint that the 
newspapers suppressed an interview he 
obtained with Pope Pius in which the 
pontilf said that Mexico was conducting 
toward Catholics “‘the worst persecution 
ever known.” Mr. Williams was told 
this was not printed because it was 
“propaganda.” If that be so it has a 
comical air, for about half the stories 
printed in the daily press are propaganda 
of one sort or another. But it may be 
argued that this statement was ruled 
out, despite its international weight, on 
account of religious prejudice and, 
therefore, cannot fairly be accepted as 
part of our criterion. So be it. I can- 
not refrain, however, from quoting here 
part of a letter Bernard Shaw wrote to 
Mr. Williams when he learned of the 
incident. 


As to the objection that the Pope is a 
Roman Catholic and not a Baptist from 
Dayton and that his views are therefore 
not admissible to American newspapers, no 
European comment is necessary; Europe 
cannot make comments if its breath is taken 
away. ... Are these newspapers being 
written for children .. . or for grown-up 
citizens of the greatest federation of modern 
States? 


Even this inquiry got small attention 
in the non-sectarian press; but the 
Shavian suspicion that there might be in 


this country a journalism for juveniles 
found confirmation, of a sort, in an un- 
expected quarter. Karl Bickel of the 
United Press not only confirmed it but 
rationalized it. If a newspaper were 
made interesting to children, he said, the 
children would continue to read it all 
their lives, and would persuade others 
to join the audience! 

Whether or not the policy of this 
government toward the Catholic situa- 
tion in Mexico had anything to do with 
the suppression of the Pope’s statement 
(we shall see presently that the press is 
sometimes obliging in such matters), 
there was another instance in which the 
Mexican situation caused the publication 
in twenty-six newspapers of statements 
which were wholly false. I refer to the 
series of forged documents, purporting 
to have been pilfered from the files of 
that Government, published by William 
Randolph Hearst. After a Senate in- 
vestigating committee had found that 
Hearst editors had not taken even the 
precautions which an intelligent high 
school boy would have applied to test the 
authenticity of the documents, Hearst 
announced that “as a patriot” he felt 
the news behind the publications to be 
true, and thought the American public 
was entitled to know it. Hearst's 
patriotism is only a little more blatant 
than that of many other American 
editors. I think it a little more blatant 
because, during the World War, he tele- 
graphed S. S. Carvalho of the New York 
American: 


If situation quiets down, please remove 
color flags from first page and little flags from 
inside pages, reserving them for special 
occasions of a warlike or patriotic kind. 
I think they have been good for this week, 
giving us a very American character and 
probably helping sell papers, but to continue 
effective they should be reserved for occa- 
sions. 


There is a lot of one-hundred-per-cent 
newspaper flag-waving in type, but 
Hearst does it in pictures. 

The hospitality of the press to propa- 
ganda, particularly when it has the stir 
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of conflict, was illustrated when a price 
war broke out between the Standard Oil 
of New York and the Royal Dutch 
Shell, a corporation owned in part by 
Englishmen. ‘The New York company 
charged that its competitor was offering 
“secret rebates,’ and resorting to “des- 
perate and destructive measures.” To 
this the newspapers gave large headlines, 
and impartially gave display also to the 
Dutch Shell statement that the Standard 
was buying “stolen oil.” The con- 
troversy, which concerned certain deals 
with the Russian Soviet Government, 
raged for weeks; and some of the news- 
papers which encouraged it unblushingly 
commented on the international danger 
their conduct involved. The Springfield 
Republican, for example: 


We doubt whether the public will be much 
interested in these mutual recriminations, or 
disposed to look for a moral issue in what is 
essentially a world-wide struggle for supplies 
and markets. Yet that struggle is one which 
needs to be watched carefully, because it may 
by degrees so link itself to international rival- 
ries as to become disturbing to peace. .. . 
Oil is so tremendous a factor in modern life, 
and so vital to national prosperity and 
prestige, that a prolonged clash between 
rival international groups of capitalists is not 
without menace. + 


In Back of War Henry Kittredge 
Norton notes the bitterness expressed in 
certain parts of the British press toward 
this country, from 1919 to 1927, on 


account of our attitude toward the 
debts, disarmament, and oil; while in the 
United States, he observes, we have had 
a continuous campaign of propaganda 
telling us of European hatred for us. 
All who read newspapers can agree with 
him at least that the dailies of the 
United States have gone pretty strong on 
this. “The inflated accounts of Euro- 
pean hatred,” Mr. Norton says, “will be 
seized and used to evil purpose if events 
should take a malevolent turn”’; and he 
reminds us that what the American 
press is doing now the English and 
German press were doing between 1908 
and the outbreak of the World War: 
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whipping up “fear, antagonism, hatred.” 

This tendency of the press to inflame 
ill will manifests itself when international 
conferences are held, as, for instance, at 
Williamstown and Honolulu. 
official meetings are becoming more 
numerous. They present an oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted in the way 
Charles Lamb had in mind. Differences 
are debated, and sometimes belligerent 
statements are made on both sides. It 
is the truculent statement which gets 
into the newspapers, and thus gives an 
impression of hostility which the whole 
debate does not justify. The real pur- 
pose of such gatherings should be, not to 
obtain publicity for the organization or 
institution which promotes it, but to 
establish contacts between thoughtful 
groups of nationals, who, returning to 
their own lands, may spread temperate 
reports of the issues involved. Dr. 
Henry S$. Pritchett of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, who attended the last Hono- 
lulu conference, observed that publicity 
should be “so conducted as not to give to 
the man with a bitter tongue an audience 
he could never secure as an individual.” 


Such un- 


IV 


If I have given a fair picture of the 
American press in its general inflation of 
sensationalism, how much more repre- 
hensible is this characteristic if it is 
accompanied by a tendency to put the 
soft pedal on news likely to embarrass 
Washington officials whose favor corre- 
spondents curry. It may be argued 
that daily newspapers have reported 
quite frankly what was going on in 
Nicaragua. Not quite frankly! True, 
they reported that the “official seal” of 
Sandino’s “republic” was a picture of a 
rebel beheading an American marine. 
There was no military justification for 
this “atrocity story,” inasmuch as there 
was and is no occasion for arousing 
widespread and bloodthirsty hysteria in 
this country against a handful of half- 
starved soldiers. The story was printed 
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either to gratify Washington or because 
it was good window-smashing stuff: no 
other reason can be found for it. But 
when Corporal Hemphill of the marines 
was killed his father’s indignant letter to 
the War Department, demanding to 
know in what cause and for whose inter- 
est his son had given his life, found a 
place in only a handful of dailies; as a 
fact, I know of only one, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here the 
familiar statements about those Wash- 
ington conditions which stultify the 
efforts even of able newspaper corre- 
spondents there. I think it is pretty 
generally understood by now that we get 
only a modicum of news from the capital, 
mixed with propaganda. But it may be 
as well to see how the system affects 
news about foreign relations. 

When the British rubber restrictions 
under the Stevenson Act went into 
effect some five years ago, Harvey Fire- 
stone was conspicuous among the big 
rubber consumers because, apparently, 
he wanted to go to war about it. The 
other tire manufacturers, through the 
Rubber Institute, entered into negotia- 
tions with British officials. They were 
quite willing to pay a price which would 
make rubber-growing profitable, and 
were reasonably disposed to deal with 
the situation on that basis. Subsequent- 
ly Secretary Herbert Hoover emitted 
certain fulminations about alien monop- 
olies of raw materials consumed in 
American industry, and Harvey Fire- 
stone announced that he would buy a 
rubber plantation of his own. Not even 
Henry Ford, that past master of personal 
publicity, who had similar schemes for 
plantations, got more space in the news 
columns than Mr. Firestone. He had 
bought vast areas of rubber lands in 
Liberia. He would show those British- 
ers Whether they could gouge Americans 
for long. The newspapers acclaimed his 
initiative and sagacity, but they failed to 
tell on what terms he had got his Liberian 
concession. The conditions of the con- 
cession had been imposed with the ap- 


proval of the United States Government, 
but the State Department has recently 
refused to divulge the text of the agree- 
ment. 

The failure of the newspapers to tell 
the facts about the Liberian deal may 
have been due to indolence, to fear of 
offending Washington, or to a kindly 
feeling toward a big advertiser. What- 
ever the cause, the main facts have now 
been made known by Raymond Leslie 
Buell in his book The Native Problem in 
Africa; and they bear on our foreign 
policy. Mr. Firestone has not actually 
bought any land in Liberia; he has 
leased immense tracts for ninety-nine 
years at an annual rental of six cents an 
acre. Further, he has agreed to lend 
the African republic five million dollars 
for forty years at seven per cent. Part 
of this is to be used in retiring a Liberian 
loan at five per cent, which will not ex- 
pire for more than twenty years. The 
republic, that is to say, must pay seven 
instead of five per cent for its money. 
Mr. Firestone’s security is a lien on the 
country’s customs. Both the customs 
and the internal revenue are to be col- 
lected under the eye of an American 
** Adviser,” who also will supervise the 
budget and all disbursements. Amer- 
ican military officers are to command the 
forces of the nation. 

These arrangements were made with- 
out authorization by Congress, and 
without the knowledge of the American 
public. They commit this country to a 
situation incipiently similar to that we 
occupy in Haiti, where for twelve years 
marines have supported our virtual ad- 
ministration of the republic. The Hai- 
tian Constitution, originally drawn by 
Americans, has been amended recently 
at American instigation in drastic and 
far-reaching fashion. Under the amend- 
ments the rubber-stamp President, who 
occupies an office protected by our 
marines, may now remove any Judge of 
the highest court, although these Judges 
formerly were appointed for life. He 
inay Now suppress any newspaper, and 
the right of trial by jury is denied to any 
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editor or political offender. So it goes. 
What was formerly a republican form of 
government has been transformed, and 
its President has been converted into a 
Mussolini. 

Not many newspapers maintain cor- 
respondents in Haiti. They depend on 
the Associated Press and the United 
Press. The correspondents of both these 
news agencies are officers of the ma- 
rines, answerable to their superior 
officers (and therefore to Uncle Sam) for 
any news they transmit. If they sent 
news about these highly significant 
happenings in an American “protec- 
torate” I cannot find that any paper 
printed it. An outside correspondent, 
assigned to Haiti to act as ghost writer 
for Colonel Lindbergh’s “own” story 
during his Central American flights, 
looked around him, got the facts, and on 
his return wrote a series of articles for 
the New York Times. This newspaper, 
apparently, is the only one which has 
printed the facts about Haiti. 

Whether or not one regards our occu- 
pation of Haiti as imperialism, one must 
agree that the American public was 
entitled to the facts while they were 
happening. 

In Japan and on the continent of 
Europe the principal news agencies are 
subsidized by their governments. Their 
outgivings on matters of State are rec- 
ognized as semi-official, and the reader 
knows where such stories originated. 
In this country our newspapers boast 
that neither they nor their agencies are 
subsidized by the government; but the 
agencies put out, and the newspapers 
accept from them and from their Wash- 
ington correspondents, statements about 
domestic affairs affecting our foreign 
relations (such as army and navy mat- 
ters, as well as diplomatic statements), 
made by anonymous officials. That is 
to say, our newspapers are in such mat- 
ters semi-official, but the reader is not 
apprised of the fact. I know, for in- 
stance, that the falsehood about the 
elevation of British guns originated with 
a naval official. 


WIN DOW-SMASHING 


Which is the safer system? Is it 
better to have twelve hundred of our 
dailies print on their own authority, for 
example, a story obtained from = an 
anonymous State Department official, 
that Mexico is effecting a Bolshevist 
hegemony in Central America; or, when 
we read such a story, to know that it is 
semi-official, and that someone in Wash- 
ington stands back of it? 

Heaven forbid that we should have a 
Government-supported press. The point 
I am making is that in many respects our 
press is no better than if it were the 
avowed puppet of Washington, and 
ignobly subsidized. 

It is a curious contradiction that 
American newspapers, acting thus at 
home as quasi-Administration organs, 
refuse toploftily to accept material from 
the semi-official news agencies of Europe 
and Japan. They depend for informa- 
tion from world capitals either on Amer- 
ican news agencies or on their own corre- 
spondents. At Geneva they got into a 
dispute with the semi-official European 
agencies regarding what has been called 
the Open Door in news-gathering. 
Was there to be a recognition of “spheres 
of influence” in the distribution of 
information? Questions of censorship 
were involved, too. The controversy 
degenerated into a discussion of the 
sacred property right in news, which is a 
commodity owned and exploited, in this 
country, by the agency which has 
“mined and refined” it. But the Open 
Door in news is an issue which must be 
settled in time; and upon the answer will 
depend to some extent the reliability of 
the tidings we get from abroad. It will 
be an ironical commentary if American 
news agencies, in the process, must 
answer for their own dubious status at 
home. Or abroad, in some cases! At 
the Geneva Conference and in Haiti 
they acted as government organs. 


V 


Now, it may be argued that, whether 
in Geneva or in Haiti or in Washington, 
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whether inflating sensationalism on oc- 
casion or soft-pedaling American indis- 
cretions, our press should be one-hun- 
dred-per-cent American. This assumes 
that if war threatens, for example, the 
whole press should bellow for war. I do 
not think it should. It is worth remem- 
bering that during the Venezuelan dis- 
pute, when conflict seemed imminent 
between this country and Great Britain, 
the World, to its everlasting credit, 
lifted its voice for peace and almost 
single-handed averted war. I say to its 
eternal credit because to adopt that 
course required no end of courage. To 
drift with popular passion, to sound the 
bugle and beat the drum when millions 
of readers want to hear them is the easy 
and profitable thing todo. If war comes 
the editor is a patriot; if war doesn’t 
come he was no more mistaken than those 
millions of his fellows. If war comes he 
has his best-selling story, as I have re- 
minded you. And if war doesn’t come 
it touches his pocket-book. On many 
occasions the elder Pulitzer was capable 
of disregarding selfish considerations. 
My complaint is that the American 
press to-day presents a personnel below 
that caliber. 

The commercialized press of to-day 
appears to have forgotten that the 
World was built to its peak, and an im- 
mense fortune founded, on the disposi- 
tion of Joseph Pulitzer to champion 
unpopular causes and combat mob 
hysteria. It is impossible for me to 
fancy that an editor of that sort would 
do many of the things I have been 
criticizing here. I do not use the phrase 
“commercialized press” lightly or in- 
advisedly. Let me cite one example, 
touching a journal greatly admired by 
most newspaper publishers and owners. 
Well may it be admired, for it has an 
annual net profit of about four millions, 
and has boasted editorially that it spent 
half a million dollars in a single year on 
cable tolls from the Far East. Yea, 
verily, it spent thrice that sum in a 
single year on stories of stunt aviation. 
This same newspaper paid its Mexico 
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City correspondent, until he was expelled 
by that government, sixty dollars a 
week. (The correspondent must have 
sold a side-line, for he had five children.) 
As a fact nearly all foreign correspond- 
ents are notoriously underpaid, per- 
haps because any police reporter can 
send most of the stuff American news- 
papers seem to prefer. 

John Galsworthy once said that if 
there was to be an improvement in the 
character of foreign news it must come 
about through the efforts of editors and 
newspaper writers. I suspect he knows 
more about playwriting than about the 
press, at least the American press. So 
long as editors pay, and correspondents 
accept, niggardly wages, we are likely to 
get a niggardly showing of solid and 
trustworthy information about foreign 
relations. The niggardly showing we 
now get consists of an occasional ver- 
batim report of a treaty or a speech 
by Poincaré, and Sunday supplement 
‘ables. By and large, it is poor pickings. 

As to salaries, there is this to be said in 
fairness. Correspondents in many world 
‘apitals send but a small budget of news, 
and cable rates are high. The rate from 
‘Tokyo is thirty-seven cents a word, from 
Buenos Aires fourteen cents, and so on. 
Only seven of our newspapers, therefore, 
maintain any considerable foreign serv- 
ice. The others take what the news 
agencies supply, and in some cases 
supplement it with material from one of 
the seven bureaus. But it may be 
maintained in equal fairness, I believe, 
that if the press of this country were to 
lop one-fourth, let us say, from its outgo 
in the ballyhoo of murder trials, prize 
fights, electrocutions, and stunt flying, it 
could afford a less frivolous service from 
abroad. Perhaps it could afford also a 
somewhat better service concerning 
domestic developments affecting our 
international relations. 

This is offered mildly as a suggestion, 
not as a solution. There will be no 


solution until the news editor takes a less 
irresponsible and reckless attitude to- 
ward his role in foreign affairs. 
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MY SON GETS SPANKED 


BY FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


Y nine-year-old son has been 
M. tried, condemned, and pun- 

ished for punching a class- 
mate’s nose. 

It was not, I gather from the eye- 
witness testimony of my outraged and 
retribution-demanding wife, an entire- 
ly disereditable performance. ! have 
concluded, after divesting her report 
of heated imagery, that the blow was 
a straight right or, at worst, an upper- 
cut with the weight of the body behind 
it. This is encouraging. In the past 
my son has shown a perverse fondness 
for windmill swings. 

Nor was it an unprovoked punch. 
The classmate had taken our offspring’s 
dearest treasure, a pair of miniature 
field-glasses through which by myopic 
squintings one may view a speckled 
picture of Trafalgar Square, London, 
had refused to return them and, when 
importuned, had slapped my _ son’s 
face. In addition, his classmate was 
larger than he in every dimension. 

Yet my son is in disgrace and, until 
recently, in tears as well, for I, being 
also larger than he, have smitten him, 
not on the nose, thereby upholding 
poetic justice, pacifying a vindictive 
mother, and satisfying the demands of 
fair—well, pretty fair, anyway—chiv- 
alry. 

For the punched classmate was 
a little girl. 

I have seen her, a fat and sponge- 
shaped maiden with the sponge’s 
powers of absorption. She plays by 
choice with the boys of the Fourth 
Grade and obtains much _ plunder 
thereby; for most of her playmates, 


already initiated into the mysteries of 
Politeness to Ladies, relinquish their 
property rather than hit, or even tell 
on, a little girl. 

So, I have no doubt, will my own 
child in the future. The thought 
should be more gratifying. There is 
something about Sally’s smug pudgi- 
ness that affronts me, though she never 
has had opportunity to annex belong- 
ings of mine. 

And yet I have just spanked my 
child for sharing too sincerely my 
own antipathy. He will be obliged 
to apologize to the larcenous Sally 
when he returns to school to-morrow. 
That, as well as the spanking, is my 
wife’s idea. 

To-day I have not tried to reveal the 
moral of his punishment. Usually, 
when the tumult and the shouting dies 
we consider together the rights and 
wrongs of the case. This time we have 
omitted such discussion. I did not 
dare open it. I felt my position was 
precarious, that I might topple there- 
from at my son’s first “Why?” I 
might be forced to confess that punch- 
ing a lady’s nose was a crude per- 
formance, yet more salutary and sensi- 
ble than many of the over-emphasize 
standards of chivalric forbearance. 
And my wife, I know, is on the alert for 
further evidence of masculine heresy. 

Women are, which is why the in- 
stitution of chivalry has outlived so 
sturdily its normal background of 
tournaments and troubadours, cru- 
sades and cuirasses, parfit, gentil 
knights and queens of love and beauty. 
These properties of medievalism are 
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dead as Ivanhoe. Chivalry endures, 
and my son, for offense thereunder, 
gets spanked. ‘Thanks to my paddling 
his manners toward the other sex will 
be meeker and milder henceforth, and 
those of the girls he knows will keep 
right on being bad. I have bound 
him to that wheel of courteous be- 
havior on which we men of to-day pay 
for the sins of our forefathers. 

The descendant of Dominant Man 
who swatted his vassal, woman, more 
often than was necessary expiates his 
ancestor's iniquity by squirming help- 
lessly in handcuffs fashioned by woman- 
fostered ethics. 

By spanking my son to-day I have 
done more than correct a misdemeanor. 
I have, to some extent, crystallized his 
future. Vague though that still may 
be, I can read its outline. From now 
on, acquisitive little girls will take 
things away from him with impunity. 
Horrid little girls will make hideous 
faces at him, mock the clumsiness and 
shyness that he inherits from me. 
Jeering little girls will make his life 
exquisitely miserable. 

When he attains the Terrible "Teens 
girls, a little drunk with discovery of 
their power over males, will do hideous 
things to the first flowerings of ro- 
mance in his adolescent breast. In 
maturity women will bump into him 
in crowds, jostle him on car _plat- 
forms, break engagements light-heart- 
edly, forget appointments, delay him, 
irritate him, disregard him, all without 
word of apology or recognition of of- 
fense, thanks to the spanking I have 
just administered. 

I am sorry for my little boy. He is 
not yet old enough to be sorry for him- 
self. He has not attained that stage 
of faintly wilted maturity at which a 
man wonders why a woman who thrusts 
herself into a line of purchasers ahead 
of him should not be thrust out again, 
why sex equality does not extend to 
manners, why women enjoy an im- 
munity, extending from murders to 
memoirs. 


Il 


Chivalry had much to recommend it 
in 1028, or even in 1908. It has less 
to-day, in the face of woman’s growing 
independence. It will have little, if 
anything, to justify it when my son 
comes of age. Women have proved 
that they can support themselves 
most satisfactorily. Why, then, | 
wonder, must a lad with his first job 
pay for dances, theaters, meals in order 
to enjoy the company of girls who are 
earning possibly more than he? It is 
custom, I know, but that seems an in- 
adequate answer. And yet my son 
when he earns his first wages will do it 
too. Chivalry demands it, and he is 
going to be chivalrous, even if I have 
to spank him again. 

It is years since I have punched 
anyone in the nose. Being large and 
blessed with ponderous clumsiness fre- 
quently mistaken for power, it is years 
since any man has given me provoca- 
tion. A male who treads on your 
privileges will rectify his error, grouch- 
ily or willingly, if you insist. A woman 
who offends in like manner generally 
ignores whatever feebly muttered ob- 
jections you venture. A man knows 
that behind your objection lies a pos- 
sible punch in the nose. A woman is 
sacrosanct under the code of chivalry, 
and she knows it. 

When his chatelaine got on the nerves 
of bluff Baron Udo de Fitzurse chiv- 
alry curbed and redirected his instinct 
for felonious assault. His wife re- 
mained intact while the good baron 
girded on his armor and worked off his 
matrimonial grievance on the nearest 
dragon or ogre, proclaiming meanwhile 
that his was the fairest, most gracious 
ladye in all Christendom. Chivalry 
was a salutary theory for its time and 
place. But women are not chattels 
to-day, and all the dragons have been 
slain. So, I am a little sorry for my 
son. 

He will hear women preach sex 
equality. He will see them practice 
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sex superiority. He will see men 
hanged for killing men and women 
triumphantly acquitted of the same 
offense. He will cling, by grace of my 
spankings, to the hallowed code of 
masculine reticence. He will read, if 
feminine memoirs continue their pres- 
ent trend, glibly meticulous accounts 
by women of their amorous hours. 
He and his father and ninety-eight per 
cent of the American male population 
would lynch right joyously the man 
who, following the death of his be- 
loved, revealed in print all the clumsy, 
pathetic details of the woman’s illicit 
love for him. Meanwhile, waiting the 
advent of this super-swine, we read 
precisely similar disclosures by women, 
and sympathize. 

My son will see women do many 
other things that would start a fight 
were men to attempt them. He will 
learn that men, the sufferers from 
feminine presumption, are amazingly 
willing to punish any of their brethren 
who resent it—as I have just spanked 
my Own son. 


Women as a class are loyal to women, 
quick to resent affront to one of their 


number. The man who makes a 
woman uncomfortable or unhappy, 
no matter how much she deserves it, 
is a brute to other women—and to 
other men. 

I worked in a newspaper office with 
the most completely incompetent, irre- 
sponsible girl who ever had the de- 
lusion she was a reporter. In the 
month of her employment—a man as 
helpless and careless would not have 
lasted a week—she committed all 
possible newspaper offenses. That was 
her sole consistency. She came in late 
for assignments. She forgot to come 
back from those she received. Her 
copy was a latent hornets’ nest of 
misstatement and libel. 

When at last she was fired she wept 
quite publicly, and the men of the 
night shift who had suffered her negli- 
gences and ignorances for thirty days 
were vastly indignant. They called 
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the belatedly just city editor who had 
discharged her a brute with no decent 
feelings, only they said it less printably. 

For such masculine lop-sidedness 
women are responsible. In the first 
place, mothers pump into their male 
offspring the ideals of chivalry. They 
teach their sons that members of the 
opposite sex are gentle, tender, more 
delicately and finely fibered, with a 
higher moral instinct and a cleaner 
intelligence than men. In the second 
place, the overwhelming majority of 
women justify this statement. Un- 
fortunately, majority is not unanimity, 
as my son is beginning to discover. He 
will find in time that one aching tooth 
makes the sufferer forget the thirty- 
one that are sound. He will spend 
much of his life marvelling at the con- 
sistence of woman’s inconsistency. 

If he had punched a little boy, his 
mother might have concealed her pride 
under a disapproving exterior but 
secretly she would have been amused 
and pleased. She would have told me 
about it, not in a horror-stifled whisper 
but with a ring of exultation in her 
voice. She would have rejoiced that 
our youngster was learning to defend 
himself, to stick up for his rights— 
against other males. 

I have never heard of a mother who 
instructed her son in defense tactics 
against the depredations of little girls. 
It isn’t done. It would be faintly 
treasonable. Mothers are firm be- 
lievers in disarmament—by men. 

My son will find out that woman, 
however, retains her traditional and 
essential weapons. Hers is a quicker, 
keener, more impatient mind, as any 
husband will testify who has tried to 
tell a story his wife already knows 
within earshot of her. Hers also is an 
intuition and a stability against pas- 
sion the average man lacks. Thus 
equipped, she outranges and outguns 
man, whose superior hitting power was 
once his chief defense. 

Thanks to this system, man suffers 
in childhood. He goes through ex- 
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quisite agony in adolescence unless he 
be more fortunate than one boy I knew. 

The list of women he loved vainly 
from four years old on is long and sad. 
The list of women who deserved to be 
punched is longer and sadder, and 
many names on the first roster appear 
also on the second. 

He recalls a verse. It wasn’t a very 
good verse, even for twelve years old, 
but it was the best he could accomplish, 
and the most perfect of Keats’ was 
never fashioned in a whiter flame. Its 
first stanza ran: 


Oh, Marion, oh, Marion, I love you 
with all my heart 

And I'll be with you, Marion, till 
death it do us part. 


He stuffed it into his inspiration’s 
pencil box during recess. He waited, 
perspiring, ears glowing violently, on 
the school steps, fatuously certain that 
an obviously unprepossessing physical 
exterior would be disregarded hence- 
forth for the sake of the lyric it had 
fathered. 

And while he lingered, his beloved 
appeared with a tittering group of 
satellites and, pausing for their edifica- 
tion before him, recited his poem in the 
nastiest, most jeering voice his ears 
have ever admitted. The other little 
girls screeched horrid glee, and within 
him he felt his vitals wither and drop 
to dust. : 

Eventually he fled, stricken. There 
was nothing else todo. Had a member 
of his own sex betrayed trust so foully, 
his course would have been plain, 
satisfying, pugilistic. 

And again, at fifteen, he sat long in 
the moonlight with Elizabeth. Prob- 
ably he was funny. Others have found 
him so in his devout moments, and 
Elizabeth and the moon _ together 
would have lent the Sphinx eloquence. 
Elizabeth seemed sympathetic and yet, 
the next morning, the village soda 
clerk quoted for his benefit and the 
merriment of bystanding contempora- 
ries the most perfervid of his protesta- 


tions, word for word. He forswore ice 
cream sodas for the rest of that summer. 
He dared not approach that fountain 
again. His immediate impulse was to 
seek out Elizabeth and upon her 
recently adorable snub nose . . . Oh 
well, women have their prerogatives 
and Elizabeth passed out of his life, 
unscathed. 

A man who tells is a dog; a girl who 
reveals is just a flirt, protected by mod- 
ern chivalry which is far more long- 
suffering and spacious than its proto- 
type. Guinevere made a fool out of 
Arthur but she did not boast of it. My 
favorite among medieval heroes is not 
Arthur, Lancelot, or Bayard. It is 
he who is embalmed in a trumpery 
poem I was forced to learn in grammar 
school. I have forgotten the name of 
my hero and the title and the author 
of the verses that celebrated him, but I 
do recall that the knight’s inamorata 
asked if he would dare enter an ad- 
jacent cage of lions were she to drop 
her glove therein. He said he cer- 
tainly would and she tossed the glove 
in. He recovered it, unhurt, and then, 
I recall 


He threw the glove 
But not with love 
Straight in the lady’s face. 


All the spectators applauded. I 
still do. The sole improvement I can 
suggest is that he should have put his 
hand into the glove first. Medieval 
chivalry had its moments. 


Iil 


My son, in time, may come to wonder 
whether consciousness of immunity is 
a particularly good thing for anyone. 
He will find it an improving exercise 
for male self-control never to resent 
feminine boorishness but he will grow 
to doubt whether this restraint is really 
beneficial to women themselves. 

Eventually he may become the least 
bit resentful and jealous. A man can- 
not see women triumphantly perform- 
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ing things which, were he to attempt 
them, would result in a swift ride to 
the nearest hospital, without a lurking 
wrath which, thanks to chivalry’s 
strictures, contents itself with lurk- 
ing. 

Women can argue successfully with 
traffic cops. I know a girl who ran 
over one once and, when her justifiably 
indignant victim pursued and overtook 
her, wept so prettily that she escaped 
with nothing more severe than a lecture 
on traffic laws. 

Women can publicly berate men as 
no male may. I cherish the average 
human’s antipathy to headwaiters, 
yet I was almost sorry for one who be- 
cause he stepped by accident on a 
woman patron’s foot was forced to en- 
dure, gasping and cringing, a tirade 
audible to the entire restaurant. When 
at last she had finished the headwaiter 
gave me a miserably false smile and 
shrugged. That is the most a man can 
do. 

Five of us on the late watch in a 
newspaper office played poker after 
the last edition had gone to bed. Andy 
had opened the pot when suddenly the 
rest of us were aware that a woman, 
rigid of body and face, had materialized 
behind his chair. There she stood, 
voiceless, while we four stared, mute, 
abashed, as men must be when con- 
fronted by the specter of outraged 
femininity. The fifth, poor hapless 
Andy, spread his cards in his cupped 
hands and reiterated, “Opened for a 
dime.” He looked up, saw our faces, 
and turned. 

He seemed as dumb-smitten as we 
and, besides, she gave him small margin 
for speech. 

“So,” her voice rang through the 
empty office, “‘this is the way you work 
late, is it?” 

“But, my dear,” the culprit pro- 
tested. “I—” 

“You get your hat,” his wife inter- 
rupted, 

Andy strove to regain at least the 
semblance of independence. 
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“Just as soon as I play this hand,” 
he told her with the mirthless, fixed 
smile of the seasick. 

“You'll march right straight home 
now,” she ordered with a ponderous 
emphasis on every word, and Andy 
picked up his hat and marched. After 
he had been led away the survivors 
told one another what we should do if 
our wives acted like that. The recitals 
were impassioned, sanguinary, but it 
was only the vainglorious babble of 
men not under fire, and each of us 
knew all the others were lying. 

Furthermore, had Andy embarked 
upon reprisal, we should have pitied his 
poor wife wedded to a brute. 

The above, I recognize, is comic- 
strip material yet it is sober fact, re- 
ported as accurately as one with news- 
paper training may write. And I who 
have just recreated that hideous in- 
cident have recently spanked my son 
for not being more like Andy. 

And speaking of comic strips, the 
irate wife who beats her husband with 


a rolling pin, or whatever weapon is 
handy, has an apparently deathless 


flavor of humor. I have never seen a 
comic picture in which a woman was 
smitten by a man, no matter how well 
she deserved it. Chivalry reigns in- 
violable, even in cartoon land. 

My son may disagree, but there are 
few more pacific than I. Whatever 
irritation prompted this has been spent 
long since. Some of my best friends 
are women. I shall live on excellent 
terms with their sex until: 

I see a woman deliberately hold up a 
line before a railway ticket window 
while she discusses trains at length, 
trembles for minutes on the brink of 
decision, at last orders a ticket, waits 
until it is made out and pushed toward 
her before she begins to fumble in her 
purse, deals out money, and continues 
to block the window while she counts 
her change, bit by bit, serenely ignoring 
the impatience of the line dammed up 
and damning her. I shall think the 
thoughts suitable to a person brought 
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up by a chivalry reverencing mother 
until then or until: 

I stand in a queue before a box office 
and see a woman, unthwarted, barge 
in and purchase seats belonging right- 
fully to men who have waited long 
minutes in line, or until: 

The next woman shopper calmly 
appropriates the clerk who had been 
about to wait on a mere man, picks up 
something a male has selected, an- 
nounces that this is just what she 
wants, and scowls indignantly if the 
man protests. I shall perpetuate, after 
my fashion, the Arthurian tradition, 
blind to anachronism, until the next 
woman crowds into a station exit 
against the outpouring crowd, or stands 
blocking a car doorway while passengers 
squeeze past her, or takes the seat I 
offer as if it were something I had bor- 
rowed without permission and was 
returning belatedly. 

And even when I survey these of- 
fenses again, as I shall certainly within 
the next week, I shall only squirm in- 
wardly or at most mutter to my near- 


est male neighbor that women are the 
limit. He will agree. And that is all 
that will happen. 

Were a man to attempt the viola- 
tions of fairness, consideration, courte- 
sy cited at random above, he would be 
dissuaded by the threats and curses of 
other men or, were he then to persist, 
some guardian of masculine freedom, 
what there is of it, would punch him. 
Men know what will happen if they 
offend. Women know what will hap- 
pen if they do. And there we are. 
And there we stay. 

I suspect that if I had praised in- 
stead of spanked my son the absorbent 
and suety Sally would grow into a 
better and more considerate woman 
and my offspring himself might be- 
come eventually a prophet, an icono- 
clast, overthrowing Tenth-Century im- 
ages of chivalric conduct. Yet it is 
better that I spanked him. The world 
is unkind to Messiahs, and even the 
father of a herald of true sex equality 
would fall heir to an insupportable 
amount of misery. 














MARRIAGE AND MONEY 


BY G. V. HAMILTON, M.D., anp KENNETH MACGOWAN 


This is a second article based on the detailed scientific research into the married life of one hundred 
men and one hundred women, conducted by Doctor Hamilton under the auspices of the Bureau of 


Social Hygiene. 


HIS is the story that two hundred 

men and women told about mar- 

riage and money—their marriages 
and their money. ‘They were intelligent 
people. Nine-tenths of them had been 
to college, and most of them were em- 
ployed in more or less important work. 
They weren't the sort of people that go 
to nerve specialists. They were as 
happily married as most of us—about 
fifty per cent had found reasonable 
contentment with their spouses. As 
for their money—half of the men earned 
less than five thousand dollars a year, 
and half of the women had never earned 
anything or never enjoyed a private 
income from investments. Half of them 
did not own a home. A third had saved 
nothing, and a third had saved less than 
five thousand dollars. 

These two hundred people knew a good 
deal about the problem of trying to live 
a satisfactory and harmonious married 
life while keeping a weather eye on the 
lean wolf crouched just outside the door. 
They confessed how far friction over 
money had jarred their married lives. 
They showed how much more com- 
placent men were over small incomes 
than women. They discussed the failure 
of budgets and the effects of allowances 
or joint bank accounts on the happiness 
of wives. They determined whether 
their partners were extravagant, fair, 
or stingy in money matters. And they 
went exhaustively into the moot question 


The first article, “‘ Marriage and Love Affairs,” appeared in our August issue. 


—The Editors. 


of whether modern, money-earning wives 
are happier than old-fashioned, de- 
pendent women. 

They talked on a great many other 
problems of married life. For they were 
answering about four hundred questions 
that dealt extensively, and very frankly 
indeed, with the most intimate relations 
of husbands and wives. It took them 
nearly two years to answer the questions: 
they came one at a time to the examiner’s 
office and spent from two to thirty hours 
each on the job. This was no mail- 
order questionnaire, but on the other 
hand it wasn’t a psychoanalytic cross- 
examination, with the doctor injecting 
suggestions, distorting the natural re- 
sponses, and altering the method of 
examination for each person. The ques- 
tions were typed on cards, and all the 
examiner did was to sit still and write 
down exactly what the men and women 
said—two million words, all told. The 
result was a great deal of information 
which could be compared and analyzed 
with scientific accuracy. 

The purpose of this research was not 
to get a picture of the average marriage. 
The institution that financed the re- 
search and the committee of scientists 
who sponsored it knew that it would take 
many years, thousands upon thousands 
of human guinea pigs, and God-given 
clairvoyance to achieve any such thing. 
But they did believe that this study 
would tell a number of important things 
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about the marriage relations of at least 
one group of intelligent human beings 
in a large city. The completed study 
does just that. It provides a mass of 
information on marital happiness and un- 
happiness, mothers-in-law, birth control, 
jealousy, child-bearing, the family back- 
ground, day dreams, thirteen hundred and 
fifty-eight love affairs, alcoholism, “‘in- 
feriority complexes,” pay envelopes, and 
dozens of just as miscellaneous matters. 
Out ofall thisthe present article is going to 
try to present some of the findings on the 
money problem. 


II 


Obviously, money plays a big part in 
married life. Poverty and prosperity 
must affect any relationship of two hu- 
man beings, not to speak of so intimate 
a one as marriage. The mental at- 
titudes of men and women—instinctive 
extravagance, instinctive stinginess, nat- 
ural dependence, combative touchiness, 
all the quirks of human nature—add 
their complications to the simple fact 
of income and expense. Even the cave 
man faced this problem; for a hard win- 
ter or a dearth of game meant something 
emotional for the Neanderthal husband 
and wife which finds an exaggerated 
parallel nowadays in hard times, strikes, 
a cut in pay, or bankruptcy. 

Modern life, particularly the life of 
a great, sophisticated city, provides a 
fine lot of special complications. Since 
those days when the advent of machinery 
brought on the industrial revolution of 
a century ago, woman’s whole place in 
marriage has been enormously altered 
on the economic side. She used to run 
a sort of home-factory for the making 
of clothes, candles, soap, canned food, 
and dozens of other things right along- 
side of the nursery. Now she goes out 
to work for hire in a factory run by some 
other woman’s husband, or stays at 
home in what is often unnatural, worried 
idleness. Woman earns money and 
spends money for the first time in her 
career. Hence she judges marriage on 
a wholly new basis—for better or worse. 


She isn’t so dependent on her father or 
her suitors as she used to be, and she 
isn’t so important to the industrial 
welfare of the home. The married 
woman demands or expects money of 
her own instead of important or vital 
work in her home-factory. Often she 
contributes to the support of the family. 
She isn’t so dependent on her husband, 
and he in turn isn’t so dependent on her. 
The complications of this wage-earning 
machine-age are almost endless in their 
bearing on the financial relations of 
married men and women. 

It is an odd fact that all the illumina- 
tion which the work of Sigmund Freud 
has brought to human psychology tends 
first of all to complicate the question 
of what effect money has on marriage. 
For Freud has made us see that our 
financial attitudes aren’t the simple, 
obvious things we imagine them to be. 
He has shown us that many a man may 
be stingy or extravagant, not because 
he was brought up in poverty or afflu- 
ence, but because his mother bent the 
forerunners of his sex instincts in an 
unhealthful way before he was five years 
old. Further, Freud has shown us 
why it is that a woman who gets no 
deep physical satisfaction out of mar- 
riage is likely to be extravagant with 
money, and the explanation lies in 
what her mother did to warp her in- 
fantile equivalents of the sex instinct. 
And, incidentally, this research has 
shown that only a third of the women 
who are conscious of extravagance 
enjoy their marriages to the full, while 
two-thirds of the women who seem fair 
and balanced in money matters get 
complete physical satisfaction. 

Here is another complication which 
may prepare your mind for appraising 
the facts of this research. A large 
number of wives earn enough money to 
affect seriously the old dependence of 
the woman on the man. The research 
shows, curiously enough, that such wives 
are not as happy as those who are less 
independent financially. But you must 
pause and consider whether this may 
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not mean merely that wives who find 
themselves unhappy in marriage go 
out seeking the satisfaction of money- 
making. 


III 


Before he began this research the 
examiner had long felt that money 
played a most important part in mar- 
riage. He believed that a great many 
marriages were wrecked on either the 
hardships of inadequate income or the 
dissipations of too much leisure. The 
study changed his opinion to a very large 
degree. These two hundred intimate 
autobiographies strongly suggest that 
friction over money is usually a symp- 
tom of something else wrong with 
marriage. It is not necessarily the 
cause of the trouble. 

These interesting documents have 
turned out, in a sense, to be studies of 
the child in the man. They emphasize 
and re-emphasize the fact that things 
can happen to a boy in the first five or 
six years of his life which will make it 
almost impossible for him to find a 
reasonably satisfying marriage. Let us 
take a few instances. A boy who is 
constantly thwarted by his mother in 
thing after thing which is not important 
to anyone else gets an instinct for resist- 
ing thwarters, and a conviction that all 
women are principally concerned with 
interfering with him. He carries this 
attitude over into marriage and instinc- 
tively resists his wife. Another boy gets 
such a violent attachment for his mother 
that he can be happy only when married 
to a duplicate of her, and then in adoles- 
cence certain tendencies drive him to 
marry someone as different as possible 
from the only woman he can be happy 
with. Other children are made to fear 
sex so violently that they cannot possibly 
live comfortably in a relationship based 
on sex. Fathers who constantly belittle 
their wives create in the infantile mind 
of the son a contempt for women which 
mars his later ability to love and admire 
any wife—even his neighbor’s! 

The man—or woman—whose nature 
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has been distorted like this in childhood 
will be unhappy in married life, and he 
will be fatally impelled to look for pegs 
on which to hang his dissatisfactions. 
He won't even see the fault in himself. 
He will look for some fault in his wife. 
Differences of opinion about how to use 
the family income are some of the hand- 
iest pegs available. 

It is very difficult and expensive to 
undo after you are married the things 
that your mother or father did to you 
while you were putting your first six 
birthdays behind you. Even if you 
are lucky enough to find a very good 
psychiatrist it is sometimes impossible 
to correct the harm already done. The 
ideal method, of course, is to get your- 
self cured of those traits which keep you 
on the lookout for something in your 
marriage to be discontented about; but, 
as this ideal can never be fully attained, 
the wise spouse will give some thought 
to the possibility that a good many 
sources of surface discontent are pre- 
ventable. Since family economics is 
traditionally one of these sources, an 
analysis of what a hundred husbands and 
a hundred wives have to say about money 
has a practical bearing and perhaps a 
vital interest for all of us. 


IV 


How many of the two hundred men 
and women, do you suppose, were living 
in a state of matrimony aggravated by 


friction over money? A little over a 
fifth ofthem. Some of the forty-two were 
more irritated than others. Twenty-six 
men and women answered a short, sharp 
““Yes”’ to the question: “Is there much 
friction between you on account of 
money?” The rest said “Yes” and 
then hedged in the direction of a denial. 

But how did the men and women 
compare? Which sex felt more sharply 
the spurs of economic pressure—the 
male, ever occupied with the problems, 
dilemmas, and dangers of money-hunt- 
ing, or the female, more or less sheltered 
from the business world and concerned 
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with child-raising and home-making? 
To an altogether astonishing degree, 
it was the wives who found economic 
friction in their married lives. Twenty- 
six people answered an unqualified 
“ves” to that question, but only four 
of them were men. Among those who 
hedged the men predominated; yet, all 
told, there were only seventeen husbands 
who admitted any kind of friction, 
against twenty-five wives who were un- 
happy over money matters. 

Some of the answers—paraphrased 
enough to disguise them even from their 
authors-—will inject a little human na- 
ture into these statistics. A few men 
penetrate the secret that domestic 
economics may be merely a peg on 
which to hang a more general complaint; 
one of these says, “There has never been 
much friction. That has all been a 
by-product of other kinds of irritation.” 
Another man says, “Yes, there’s been 
friction, but the roots of the friction 
went down into temperamental dif- 
ferences between us—in our sense of the 
values of life.” Most of the answers 
are more conventional, more limited 
in outlook, more typical of that in- 
sensitiveness to money matters which 
is commonly attributed to husbands: 

“T haven't been successful, and my 
wife can’t forgive that.” “Right now 
I think money is the cause of much 
unhappiness, though we don’t mention 
it often.” “She thinks I am too much 
of an easy mark with other people. 
She complains that, when there is a 
party, I'm always the first one to ask 
for the check.” “We never have any 
friction except about money.” “I don’t 
think we have any real friction, but 
I’m afraid she’d be a lot happier if I 
earned more money and was as thrifty 
as she is.” “* We don’t have any friction 
except on the evening when I have to 
write checks for the month’s bills. I 
get peeved then, though I always realize 
that I haven't any right to be.” 

At least one woman knows that 
“the money friction is a reflection of 
other things that are wrong.” But 


the bulk of them take money very seri- 
ously, far more seriously than the men: 
“Money has always made for friction 
in some way or other.” “We don’t 
talk about it much, but he knows I think 
he ought to show more interest in making 
a better income.” “I’m balled up 
about money. I don’t like to ask him 
for money for things even when he has 
told me to get them. It always seems 
as if when I ask for money for a hat he 
sits down and starts reckoning his bank 
account.” “I am irritated that he 
spends as much money on clubs, cigars, 
and his car as would give me a servant. 
It made me bitter to have to scrub and 
do the laundry while he was living the 
life of a well-fixed bachelor.” ‘Just 
one thing has made friction between 
us and that is not having enough money. 
We've both been getting frightfully 
sensitive about it. We hadn’t realized 
how important it was—not just having 
too little money, but the uncertainty of 
not knowing how long it would keep 
up.” “There’s friction when he drops 
good-paying jobs and takes on non- 
paying ones.” “I think the most ir- 
ritating thing about our marriage is the 
struggle for existence.” “There has 
been some friction, but I think there is 
in most families with small incomes.” 

Now these two hundred men and 
women had all been married, but they 
were not all married to one another. 
They did not all come in couples. A 
little more than half of the men who 
answered these questions were married to 
women who were also taking part in this 
research in marriage. Let us explore 
the records of these couples and throw 
out the rest. 

Here we find the same phenomena of 
economically upset women and com- 
paratively comfortable men. Out of the 
fifty-five wives whose husbands an- 
swered the questions about financial 
friction, eleven said unqualifiedly that 
there was “much friction on account of 
money.” Only two of their husbands 
were aware of it, and three more hedged. 
There was only one husband who re- 
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corded friction that his wife was unable 
to observe. The couples bore out the 
significant reports of the two hundred 
men and women en masse. Obviously, 
a large number of such husbands are 
unable to recognize economic friction 
when they meet it—or else their wives 
are seeing phantoms. 

So far as these men and women are 
concerned, economic friction seems to 
have been more important in early 
married life than later. And the men 
snapped out of it sooner than the women. 
The next question in the research shows 
this. While the first question asked if 
there were present friction, the second 
asked if there had ever been friction in the 
past. Where forty-two of the two 
hundred admitted more or less present 
friction, almost twice as many reported 
trouble at some previous time. And 
here the men stood up pretty well by 
comparison. There were thirty-eight 
men who either answered “yes” or 
hedged, and there were only forty 
women. But again the women were 


far more ready with a downright af- 


firmative. 

About a dozen of the questions pro- 
vided enough information for a general 
estimate of the number of men and 
women who had found satisfactory 
marriages. There were fifty-one men 
who “passed,” but only forty-five 
women. This test provided an interest- 
ing angle on the economic frictions of 
married life. Ninety-six per cent of the 
satisfied husbands found little or no 
financial friction, against only eighty- 
six per cent of the satisfied women. 
Not one man among those who were 
satisfactorily married reported any pres- 
ent friction over money, while six of the 
same class of women felt that they and 
their husbands were at odds over it. 


V 


The cause of economic friction isn’t 
easy to spot—which ought to bear out 
the idea that money matters are merely 
a convenient peg for the complaints of 
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the unhappy. The answers that the 
men and women gave to questions about 
the extravagance of their mates were 
much too temperate and easy-going. 
The only illuminating thing about them 
was that, again, the women were much 
more sensitive and apprehensive than 
the men. 

The first question on this topic sought 
to penetrate into the extravagance of 
wives. The men were asked if their 
wives spent more for personal and house- 
hold things than they considered fair, 
and their wives were asked if their 
husbands thought they did. Ejighty- 
two of the hundred men promptly an- 
swered “no,” but only seventy-five 
wives were at all confident that their 
husbands thought them economical. 

In answer to the next question, 
eighty-seven men said their wives were 
fair in reference to money matters, but 
only sixty-six women said as much for 
their husbands. Not one man_ said 
that his wife was generally stingy, but 
nine women thought their husbands 
were stingy. Four men said their wives 
were extravagant, but seventeen women 
thought their husbands were. Three 
men said their wives were erratic, and 
five women made the same charge. 
Again, the women saw a much blacker 
picture than the men. 

The most interesting angle on marital 
extravagance came from a question as 
to what each spouse thought the other 
thought about him or her. The ex- 
aminer made the rather astonishing 
discovery that, although only four men 
had said that their wives were extrava- 
gant, no less than fifteen women went 
about imagining that their husbands 
thought them profligate in money mat- 
ters. On the other hand, the men suc- 
ceeded in guessing pretty accurately 
how many wives thought them extrava- 
gant. 

There are three possible explanations: 
Perhaps wives are more extravagant 
than their husbands realize, and the 
wives know it. Perhaps husbands try 
to keep their wives in check by pretend- 
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ing a great deal of alarm over money- 
spending. Or else women are much 
tenser about money matters, much more 
sensitive and apprehensive of criticism 
than any mere man appreciates. 

How far is economic friction due to 
the size of the income? If a man earns 
less than five thousand dollars a year, is 
he more likely to be unhappy in his 
marriage than he would be if he earned 
more? With the men of our research 
the size of income seemed to make very 
little difference. Fifty men earned more 
than five thousand a year, and fifty 
earned less. Twenty-six of the richer 
men turned out to have satisfactory 
marriages, and twenty-five of the poorer. 
The largest difference—and it wasn’t 
very large—came in the men who were 
separated from their wives or divorced. 

The pay envelope does seem to affect 
wives—or at any rate the hundred 
wives we are dealing with. Twenty- 
seven wives of the richer husbands 
were happy in their marriages, but 
there were only eighteen poor but 
happy wives against the twenty-five 
poor but happy husbands. To sum 
it up in a different way, fifty-two per 
cent of the prosperous men were happily 
married against fifty per cent of the not- 
so-prosperous. Among the women the 
figures were fifty-four per cent against 
thirty-six per cent. To these women 
there was something of importance in 
the pay envelope. 


VI 

The income may be large or the in- 
come may be small, yet a husband or a 
wife can find plenty of dissatisfaction 
in the way that the income is managed. 
A small income fairly distributed be- 
tween the two of them may prove far 
less troublesome than twenty thousand 
dollars a year controlled by a niggardly 
husband who doles out even the house- 
hold expenses grudgingly. 

There are three main ways of dividing 
a family income. One is the old-fash- 


ioned system of the husband’s taking 
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charge of all the money, paying all the 
bills, and doling out funds to the wife 
as she asks for them. Another is a little 
more modern—the setting aside of an 
allowance for the wife, or perhaps the 
use of a complete budget system. 
The third is more apt to be found in mat- 
ings where feministic theories are promi- 
nent: here there is a joint bank account, 
or the wife handles all the money. 
Sixty-six of the men and women of 
this research ran their finances on the 
oldest plan—no allowance for the wife. 
Seventy-three had arrangements _in- 
volving some sort of allowance or budget. 
Fifty-four went on the joint bank ac- 
count or partnership basis. There were 
a few who could not be easily classified. 
As far as the examiner could judge, 
the method of handling the family 
funds bore a certain relation—though 
not a very marked relation—to the 
satisfaction of these men and women 
in their marriages. Remembering that 
fifty-one per cent of the men and forty- 
five per cent of the women were happily 
married, consider the following figures: 


Percent Per cent 

of men of women 

happily happily 

System of family finance married married 
No allowance for wife......... 54% 58% 
Allowance or budget.......... 54% 42% 
Joint account or partnership... 46% 39% 


The old-fashioned no- allowance 
method easily won out over the modern 
partnership method of handling domestic 
finances. Allowances left husbands a 
little better satisfied than the average 
and wives a little less satisfied. The 
men and women were equally unhappy 
under the partnership arrangement. 
The only system that worked well for 
the women was the no-allowance system. 
The only system that didn’t work for 
the men was partnership. In other 
words, allowances seemed to make little 
difference, husbands and wives who 
shared alike appeared less happy, and 
those who threw economic independence 
out of the window were the most con- 
tented of all. 
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This may merely mean, of course, 
that couples who are naturally and in- 
stinctively happy together won’t bother 
their heads about modern methods of 
handling family finances. Complicated 
attempts to avoid unfairness and pos- 
sible friction over money may be only 
for those who feel uncertain enough of 
their happiness to need it. 

Test out these three financial systems 
by what these men and women said 
about friction over money matters, 
and we get another piece of interesting 
evidence that money may be merely 
the peg for general complainis. Con- 
sider the following table which gives the 
happiness of the men and the women 
under each of the three systems of 
domestic finance, and the friction under 
each system: 


Per cent 
happily reporting 
System of family finance married friction 
MEN-WOMEN MEN-WOMEN 
54%-58% 8% -35% 
54%42%  17%-23% 


Per cent 


No allowance for wife. . 

Allowance or budget. . . 

Joint account or part- 
nership 


46%-39% 2%4%-11% 


Note how the friction reported by 
the men increases as their happiness 
decreases, a perfectly obvious pattern. 
With the women—as so often in this 
research—it is just the opposite. A 
third of the women in contented eco- 
nomic subjection find this condition 


something to talk about.. They may 
be happier than the rest, yet they are 
happier not because of the financial 
arrangement but in spite of it. Their 
relations to their husbands are sound 
on other scores. Would a joint bank 
account make their physical or tem- 
peramental satisfaction any less? 

Incidentally, the research brought out 
that eighty per cent of the women 
kept within their allowances when they 
had any. A half of the men and 
women had used the budget system, 
and half of those that had used budg- 
ets found them unsuccessful or a 
nuisance. 
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A wife with an allowance is one thing. 
A wife with her own income—earned by 
her own work outside the home—is 
another. The common _ supposition 
these days is that a wife who earns her 
own living is likely to be happier per- 
sonally and also happier in marriage 
than a wife wholly dependent on her 
husband. At least that is the “modern” 
view of it. As this research had to do 
with a large proportion of the kind of 
people who hold this view, the informa- 
tion on this point seems particularly 
significant. 

In discussing friction over money 
matters a certain number of men and 
women brought up troubles over the 
wife’s earning money. None of the 
men referred very heatedly to the sub- 
ject, however. One said, “My wife 
has resented some of my activities be- 
cause she has contributed to the family 
finances.” Another said, “There was 
a good deal of friction. This seems 
strange to me, but I think it amounted 
to this—she always wished to be 
economically independent, and the child 
prevented it. There wasn’t friction 
so much as continual disappointment on 
her part because she wasn’t earning 
some of our income.” 

Here are paraphrases of two com- 
ments by women which show the very 
opposite sides of the problem. One 
said, ‘He thought I ought to go out and 
earn money.” Another said, “Shortly 
after we were married the necessity 
for my contributing anything to the 
family income stopped and I quit my 
job. Now he throws it up to me that 
I’m living on his money.” 

It is a little hard to say just how 
much of an income a wife has to have 
to make its weight felt by the husband. 
A simple approach is to divide the women 
on the basis of no earnings at all against 
any earnings no matter how small. 
This produces a group of about thirty- 
five wage-earning wives and a group of 
about sixty-five who never earned a 
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penny. Test these wives—and the hus- 
bands, too—as to how satisfied they 
are with their marriages, and the results 
are highly interesting. 

The ultra-feminist will not be at all 
surprised to find that the husbands 
whose wives earn nothing are far more 
content with their marriages than the 
husbands of wage-earners. Sixty-one 
per cent of the husbands with dependent 
wives are satisfied, against only forty- 
four per cent of the other husbands. 
Ergo, man wants to keep woman in 
subjection, and he is happiest when 
she hasn’t the slightest shade of eco- 
nomic independence. 

But what about the wives? With 
no regard whatever for feminist theory, 
they agree with the men—and even go 
them one better. Sixty-three per cent 
of the dependent wives proved satisfied, 
while only twenty-five per cent of the 
wage-earning women found their mar- 
riages distinctly comfortable. It is 
particularly interesting to note that 
among the separated and divorced the 
wage-earning women lead all the rest 
by a very wide margin. 

The research provided another way 
of testing this matter. There were two 
questions which tried to learn how far 
men were annoyed by having their wives 
help them support the family. The 
men were asked, “Does your wife ever 
make you feel uncomfortable because 
she contributes toward the family sup- 
port or her own support out of money 
of her own?” ‘The women were asked 
if they believed they made their hus- 
bands uncomfortable by helping out 
financially. Thirteen of the men ad- 
mitted that at one time or another they 
had felt uncomfortable over this, but 
only eight declared emphatically that 
they were uncomfortable at the present 
moment. Fifteen women believed their 
husbands had been made uncomfortable, 
and all fifteen said so emphatically, and 
for the present moment. Again the 
women were exaggerating in numbers 
and vehemence the replies of the men. 

In their actual answers the men are 


almost tepid on the subject. One 
replies, ““Not a bit. I’m rather proud 
that she can make money of her own. 
It makes her feel that she is not a mere 
shadow of a man. We're each doing 
our share in the different activities 
necessary to carry onahome.” Another 
says, “I'd like her to do more of it. 
I have no pride in wanting to furnish 
the money she spends.” Here is a 
man who is a shade displeased, “At 
times I feel uncomfortable. She has 
her own money, and I can’t tell her not 
to waste it.” Another answers, “She 
has contributed a great deal more than 
I have to the support of the family, and 
she has done it with a fine spirit that 
everything she has is mine. But I have 
certain feelings of injured pride because 
my earnings aren’t enough.” And here 
comes the conventional he-man, ‘She 
doesn’t try to make me uncomfortable, 
I know. But I dislike very distinctly 
the fact that she went to work.” 

The replies of the women are far more 
variegated, sensitive, and vehement, 
“He has always had a fit when I got 
a big order. He has always had a fit 
over my earning anything in any way.” 
“T was sublimely happy during the year 
I worked.” “I suppose I made him 
uncomfortable the first few years with- 
out intending it. If the subject ever 
comes up I have to appear pretty dis- 
interested.” “I try not to make him 
feel uncomfortable. I think a man does 
feel uncomfortable if his wife helps him 
support the family. He’s extravagant 
in little things, and I hate to see him 
not doing his share toward supporting 
the family.” “I often pride myself on 
being able to make him uncomfortable 
because I can support myself.” “I 
thought if I did things for him he would 
love me more. But I think, instead, 
he has accepted things and resented, 
too.” “If I didn’t have any money of 


my own he’d be more ambitious.” 
““God knows, I’m afraid I have made 
him uncomfortable. Men are so sen- 
sitive about that. You have to walk 
a tightrope to keep them from feeling 
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uncomfortable. He has a theory that 
women expect the men to support them, 
and I guess that bothers him.” “I 
think my husband has the feministic 
idea about this even stronger than I 
have. We both feel a wife ought to be 
contributing to her own support. Some- 
times I’m very uncomfortable about not 
earning anything.” “My husband is 
very modern. Instead of feeling un- 
comfortable because I help, he agrees 
with the partnership idea. He feels 
that this age is unfair to men, because 
it gives women a monopoly of leisure.” 
“I should feel humiliated if I had been 
the one to be supported. I wouldn’t 
want to be supported by a man.” 

Now there were not only wage-earning 
wives in this research. There were also 
wives who contributed an inherited 
income to the family support but did not 
go out to work. From these cases we 
may get a suggestion as to how impor- 
tant the source of a woman’s income 
may be in affecting her husband’s 
happiness and her own. There were 
twenty women who had had unearned 
incomes totaling more than $500 over 
the period of their marriages, and 
twenty-four men with wives in this class. 
These men were happier than the hus- 
bands of wives who went out to work and 
only a shade below the average for the 
whole hundred; they showed 50 per cent 
of happy marriages. The stay-at-home 
women with unearned incomes were 
even happier—60 per cent—though not 
quite so happy as the wholly dependent 
women. The comparison is perhaps 
clearer in the following table: 


Per cent 


of happy 
wives 


Per cent 

of happy 

husbands 

Where wives were wholly 
dependent ‘ 
Where wives contributed 
income but did not earn 
NIN fo ceases © 0% Stee dc 
Where wives earned money 


61% 63% 


50% 
44% 


60% 
-oO7 
25% 


This pattern is plain enough. 
be merely the pattern of a passing 
generation, a generation taught in child- 
hood that woman’s place is the home; 


It may 
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but, at any rate, it is the pattern of these 
two hundred people of the second 
quarter of the twentieth century. The 
men and women are happiest where the 
wives are wholly dependent financially. 
The men don’t object to receiving money 
from their wives—for these men are 
average happy. ‘The women who center 
their lives about the home are happy to 
contribute some financial aid from 
inherited income, and they may be 
happy, too, to know that they stay with 
their husbands of their own free will and 
not because of an inability to support 
themselves. But the women who give 
time and energy to money-making do 
not show happy homes. The difficulty 
seems, perhaps, to arise not from 
economic independence so much as from 
the desire to work outside the home. 
Economic independence seems more the 
consequence of an unhappy marriage 
than its cause, and yet we cannot 
definitely say. Here we have the old 
dilemma of the hen and the egg. We 
cannot know whether the economically 
independent egg hatches a dissatisfied 
hen, or the dissatisfied hen lays an 
economically independent egg. But we 
do know that the hen is far more inter- 
ested in egg-laying than the rooster. 
She is quite emotional on the subject. 
You have heard her cackle. 


Vill 


It was rather surprising to learn that 
almost a third of the men and women 
had saved nothing during married life. 
It was still more surprising to discover 
that seven men and fifteen women 
didn’t know whether they had saved 
anything. And perhaps the biggest 
surprise—and the most satisfactory— 
was that the blame didn’t rest on the 
wives. Twelve women said it was the 
husband’s fault, and a dozen husbands 
admitted that it was their own fault. 
Six wives were equally ready to accuse 
themselves, but only four husbands 
pointed the finger of accusation at their 
wives. Nine men and eight women 
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said both of the spouses were to blame. 

If somebody has to be blamed for the 
failure of these men and women to save 
a reasonable amount of money, the 
examiner believes that the fault must 
be laid at the door of his own profession. 
It is the doctor’s fault. They levy an 
enormously large tax on married couples. 
After the formal study was over the 
examiner extended it informally, and 
in the course of his inquiries he found 
these men and women constantly re- 
ferring to the fact that they had been 
kept in debt by doctor’s bills. Where 
the average income of these couples 
was less than five thousand a year the 
doctors who treated them undoubtedly 
earned far more, without having any 
greater ability or longer apprenticeship 
than most of these laymen. The doctor 
who earns twenty-five thousand dollars 
a year may be no better equipped and 
no more able than the five-thousand- 
dollar college professor, or the engineers, 
artists, teachers, and writers among the 
hundred men of this investigation. 

The question whether men and women 
who save are more happily married than 
those who do not showed the same result 
as most of the other questions involved 
in the economic side of this research. 
The women exaggerated the conclusions 
of the men. 

Not so many of the happily married 
were to be found among the men and 
women who had saved nothing. Less 
than thirty-seven per cent of the men 
who hadn’t saved could be listed as 
satisfied with their marriages. And 
the women whose husbands hadn't 
saved showed a still smaller percentage 
—thirty-two per cent. Lack of saving 
appeared to be tied up with marital 
unhappiness, and the women exag- 
gerated this more than the men. 


IX 


By andlarge, thisresearch seemstoshow 
three things about money and marriage. 


It shows, first of all, that money is a 
less important factor in married un- 
happiness than the examiner had 
believed. 

It shows, in the second place, that 
women put much more store by money 
than men do. Apart from the general 
impression that you must have gained 
from the evidence, another collection 
of figures certainly suggests that wives 
are more likely to go on loving men who 
bring home the bacon. Fifty-five per 
cent of the women married to business 
men were happy, while no other class 
came nearer than forty-five per cent, 
and the average of all the rest was still 
lower. 

It shows, further—and here is where 
husbands can learn something of practi- 
cal value from the research—that women 
are far more sensitive than men to all 
these matters of money. They are 
more conscious of friction over finances. 
They are unhappier over small incomes 
and the threat of poverty. They are 
absurdly apprehensive that their hus- 
bands think them extravagant. They 
are sensitive about economic depend- 
ence and yet money-earning seems 
to make them unhappier in marriage 
than their husbands. They are un- 
happier over the failure to save money 
and they are readier to blame them- 
selves for it. 

The obvious conclusion—which every 
husband should take to heart—is not 
that the old economic order is the only 
possible order in marriage. It is rather 
that a hundred other things—some far 
back in the past—are making trouble 
which men and women blame on money, 
and that men must exert the greatest 
amount of thought and consideration 
to do away with all the irritations over 
money which go to complicate man and 
woman’s already very complicated dif- 
ficulties over marriage. There is no 
general recipe. Every case is a special 
case, especially created by a father or a 
mother a generation ago. 
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THE TWO BUSINESS MEN 


A STORY 


BY MARY JOHNSTON 


“T alwuz liked dead people en done all I could 

for “em.” —Huckleberry Finn 

OR a tired teacher of mathematics 
fk: a small woman’s college (small 

college; the girls were average), 
without much money and scrimpy with 
teachers, Fisherman’s Luck proved the 
round hole for the round peg. It wasn’t 
expensive. It used to be a modest log 
house, but got added to in various 
directions until it sprawled in a comfort- 
able way. It had called unto itself 
offspring in the shape of three or four 
detached cabins: happy, old-time, log 
ones, buried in hemlock and white pine 
and mountain linden and such. The 
guests at Fisherman’s Luck, or Berry’s, 
as it was mostly called, were hardly 
what you call fashionable, though they 
were solid enough, some of them. 
Once a man tired of staggering under 
big business found this place out, and 
he told three or four others in a like 
predicament. Year after year they came 
to Berry’s for a few weeks and wiped 
off the world. As near as might be, 
that is. 

Fisherman’s Luck, or Berry’s, lived 
two thousand and odd feet above the 
sea and in untrammeled mountains, ten 
miles from a railroad, and with some 
peculiarity in the sunshine. It had a 
spring of ice-cold sulphur water jetting 
from a cliff hung with ferns and topped 
by Judas tree and shad bush and rhodo- 
dendron. Black bass inhabited Winding 
River, and mountain trout Old Woman 
Creek and Calico Creek. Yes, those 
business men enduringly liked it. So 


did I who wasn’t a business man. So 
did three or four other teachers, men 
and women, and a poet from New York, 
and a mighty fisherman from Kentucky, 
and old Colonel Corbin and his daughter- 
in-law and her children, and a botanist 
who was making a botany, and his 
offspring, two young rapscallions, boy 
and girl, and the Reverend Mr. Bird- 
song, and Miss Watkins the librarian, 
and a few others who are dimmer in my 
mind. The food was good. After the 
second day, no matter how many 
colleges were behind you, in walked 
mountain appetite. Thin, sun-packed 
mountain air, right exercise, and a kind 
of diffused peace-on-earth sensation— 
that was Berry’s. The proprietors were 
Mr. and Mrs. Berry, Mr. Berry born on 
the spot, sixty years earlier, Mrs. Berry 
his cousin. They had a daughter, 
Lucinda Berry, the sunny side of forty 
and a_ strong, industrious piece of 
mountain timber. Two nephews, Tom 
and Luke, pretty good, tall, lank young 
fellows, completed the family. Each 
summer half a dozen colored folk came 
from the nearest town, lived in two or 
three shacks down by a small, aban- 
doned saw mill, and furnished service 
of kinds. Fisherman’s Luck was a 
primitive place, all right, but, Lord! 
how we liked it and looked forward 
through all the grind of the year to 
getting up there each summer. I know 
I looked forward to it, and the business 
men did, for they told me so. 

They were big business, miles away 
from any ideas that the rest of us 
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at Berry’s could entertain. My first 
three summers there were four of them. 
Then I missed a year, having to teach 
mathematics at a summer school. The 
next June I was back again, and glad 
enough to be there. But this year 
I found only three big business men. 
The other one had died in the winter. 

Miss Watkins the librarian and I went 
walking beside Winding River. I’ve 
always been a lonely fish, and I don’t 
usually go walking with young women. 
It’s enough to teach them. Not that I 
have anything against women. That 
would be absurd. But I am one of the 
kind that have the hermit in them. 
However, Miss Watkins was like a sister 
or a first cousin raised in the family. 
The river that was very clear and quiet 
with great sycamores slanting over it 
and alder and willow and maple and the 
rest of it made my heart ache with 
pleasure after college. A boat passed, 
a man fishing, a darky rowing. It went 
over to the other side under the willows, 
and we walked without Mr. Arnold 
seeing us. 

“*He isn’t like himself this summer,” 
said Miss Watkins. “I suppose it’s 
Mr. Beckwith’s death.” 

Arnold was Iron and Steel. Beck- 
with had been Railroads. Arnold came 
first to Fisherman’s Luck but brought 
Beckwith the next summer. They had 
always fished together. We watched 
the boat. It kept on past a certain 
pool, a little bay in the river, with a 
huge sycamore leaning over and a tall 
pine shooting up to the sky and a bed 
of ledgy slate. For some undecipherable 
reason black bass had a penchant for 
this place. That being so, this reach 
of the river had come to be regarded 
as sacred to the big business men, and 
finally to Mr. Arnold and Mr. Beckwith. 

“He hasn't fished here at all this sum- 
mer,” said Miss Watkins. “But Mr. 
Allworthy and Major Jackson seem to 
consider that it would be indelicate for 
them to step in just yet. Captain 
Schloss also seems to have some feeling 
about it. Come to think of it, no one 


does fish here this summer, not even 
the boys.” 

My Lord, it was clear and peaceful 
and sweet! A fish jumped. A little 
cloud, stretched like an Arabian Nights’ 
traveling carpet, sailed over head. 
Under the sycamore there ran out into 
the watera tiny horn of sand and pebbles, 
and beside it lay an old scarred broken 
boat. “The Berrys left it there,” said 
Miss Watkins. ‘No one uses it unless 
it is the colored men after hours.” 

The botanist’s two children, who were 
thirteen and fifteen, and as wild as March 
hares, carried me off to see a cave they 
had discovered up Calico Creek. Mr. 
Allworthy and Major Jackson and Cap- 
tain Schloss the Kentucky fisherman 
were all up Calico. We passed them, 
going on to the cliffs. Said Jane, “Mr. 
Arnold’s down Winding, just with old 
old Peter.” 

Jim said, “‘He’s a lonely cuss!” 

“*He’s got something,” said Jane, “on 
his mind.” 

““He’s got ten millions, father says. 
Whew, it must be heavy'” 

“Mr. Allworthy and Major Jackson 
have got most as much, I reckon. It 
don’t seem to turn them sulky! No. 
It’s about Mr. Beckwith.” 

“What about him? He’s dead.” 

I said, “They were old friends. Don’t 
you know what ‘old friends’ is, Jim and 
Jane?” 

“T know all about it,” said Jane. 
“Captain Schloss told Mrs. Berry and 
I heard. He said that Major Jackson 
told him. She said that Mr. Arnold 
was that gloomy and not a bit like him- 
self, and he said that Major Jackson 
said it wasn’t just sorrow for a friend, 
for friends had to die, and time and the 
world went on, certainly in the world of 
finance it did, and you had to live and 
men went out and came in all the time. 
But Major Jackson told Captain Schloss 
that Mr. Beckwith died at the beginning 
or in the middle, he didn’t know which, 
of a big misunderstanding or quarrel or 
feud between him and Mr. Arnold. 
Captain Schloss it was that called it a 
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feud. He didn’t say whether it had 
come to laying for each other with guns 
behind corn shocks and worm fences. 
But anyhow Major Jackson said Mr. 
Beckwith died, that quick! before they 
could settle it. He told Captain Schloss 
that nobody really understands it, for 
it wasn’t like either of them. He said 
that there ought to be a provision of 
nature against dying with things unex- 
plained, but there isn’t. It was a 
quarrel, all right. And he says Mr. 
Arnold can’t digest it or get rid of it 
and it’s that that makes him gloomy.” 

In a week’s time my newness wore off 
and we all settled into our own ways. 
Winter school and summer school and 
other things had worn me down. I 
wanted just rest in solitude for at least 
half the time. I walked a good deal, 
but chiefly at last I came to lie on the 
banks of Winding River. It seemed to 
be sufficient. 

At last I settled down to the shore of 
that pool where no one fished this 


summer. 
I liked the sycamore, I liked the pine 


tree, I liked the little horn of sand and 
pebbles, I liked the old, cracked boat. 
On this side the river juts, and lines of 
slate had gathered earth upon them and 
become islets and peninsulas, miniature 
and faéry, with mint on them and some 
aromatic yellow flower, and tall stems 
of Joe-Pye with large heads of feathery, 
smoke-pink bloom. 

Mr. Arnold, Mr. Allworthy, and 
Major Jackson no longer fished up 
Winding. But there were plenty of 
places below this boat, down river. 
They used, on the days they were after 
bass, to bring in good strings. Other 
days they fished for trout in the two 
lovely creeks. That is, Mr. Allworthy 
and Major Jackson did. Mr. Arnold 
remained faithful to Winding and his 
own company. Just he and old black 
Peter in a boat to themselves, but they 
always went down river. Captain 
Schloss tried the old pool. But he had 
no luck. “I never knew it before!” he 
called, passing the sycamore and me 
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in his boat. “Never in twenty years! 
Besides—don’t you feel something hang- 
ing around here?” So he didn’t come 
any more. 

One day I met Peter going from the 
river to the kitchen with Mr. Arnold's 
catch. We stood to talk. ‘Where 
did you get them?” 

“This side Walter’s Mill, sah. But 
the bes’ fishing in Winding, sah, is 
Black Bass Pool where Mr. Arnold won't 
go no more.” 

“*He won't go because he thinks of Mr. 
Beckwith there. And Mr. Allworthy 
and Major Jackson don’t take it over 
because of a feeling of delicacy. But 
Captain Schloss says .. .” 

“Yaas ...” said Peter. His old 
eyes, deep in his charcoal black face, 
fixed an oriole in a tulip tree. 

“What is it, Peter? Do you think 
Mr. Beckwith likes it still?” 

“That oriole sho makes a fine nest. 
... Mr. Grymes, you is a_ noticin’ 
pusson, sah. I knowed that the minute 
I fust set eyes on you. The trouble 
with that pool is it jes’ don’ want any- 
body to come er-fishin’ there but Mr. 
Arnold, en’ he don’ want ter go. He 
stop likin’ Mr. Beckwith befo’ he daid, 
en’ he got all the reminderin’ he want. 
He say he thought he try it, comin’ 
back heah this year, but he ain’ 
gwine come back nex’ year.... 
Yaaas, ma’am! Yaas, Miss Jinny, I’se 
comin’!”’ 

The following day, down at the sul- 
phur spring, I came upon Mr. Arnold. 
He was drinking the ice-cold water out 
of one of the three gourds kept hanging 
in a row in the arbor over the spring. 
There never was such water. Mr. 
Arnold said so now, ‘There never was 
such water!” 

“No. It’s cold and light and there’s 
just enough and not too much sulphur. 
The ferns about it help it out, and this 
dark hillside.” 

“When I first tasted it—the first 
summer I came—the laurel was in bloom. 
‘My God,’ I said. ‘This is good enough 
for me!’” He hung the gourd carefully 
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in its place. “But I shan’t be here, I 
think, another year.” 

“I’m sorry for that,” I said. “The 
pleasantest thing about Berry’s is that 
folk come back and back.” 

He was a big man, tall and large and 
well made, with a massive, handsome 
face. “That’s just it,”’ he said slowly. 
“And if you don’t like it or them... 
If they broke the whole thing up them- 
selves—broke it for keeps—and you can’t 
get it out of your mind... You'd 
better go to Europe.” 

He stood looking out of the arbor 
at the mountains with an unhappy, 
far-away look, and then departed with- 
out any more language. 

It was about this time that I quit 
being over-energetic and took to lying 
beside Winding instead of tramping to 
Black Rock or Laurels or where not. 
At last I fell to spending each day a 
couple of hours beside Black Bass Pool, 
under the huge sycamore, upon the little 
sandy horn with the old boat alongside. 
I had my plaid, and I had a book, and I 
suppose I read it. At least the mark got 
changed from part to part. 

I don’t remember what day it was 
but I had been coming here steadily for 
a week or more when I began to have a 
curious feeling. I recall when it first 
struck me. I can’t describe it, only 
things seemed of a sudden very quiet 
though as busy as ever, and then a 
conviction visited me, like the dragon 
fly and those yellow flowers, flitting 
to and fro like the dragon fly but then 
settling down and occupying the field. 
“I’m not the only one here.” I wasn’t 
alarmed, though I got a kind of anxious- 
ness in the air. 

I was curious to see if, next day, I'd 
find the same feeling. Idid. Icouldn’t 
localize it. It seemed as general as the 
air, around and through the whole sunny 
pool and the trees and the shore. It 
was not a disagreeable sense. I did not 
feel any meaning of injury. At the 
house and with the others I said nothing 
about it. Why should I, who was never 
afraid of such things? Though, indeed, 


this was the first time I could spot so 
actual an experience. But I had always 
thought such things just as possible as 
anything else. 

The third day it was the same, only 
stronger. Something intelligent was 
there and, it seemed to me, coming to a 
focus. It was concentrating, and it 
was near. 

The fourth day I deliberately stayed 
away. 

That evening we had a bonfire and 
corn roast and other matters. It was 
the birthday of the Corbin twins. They 
sat up till all hours with their big eyes 
and their touzled heads like two wakeful 
young flickers—Courtenay and Carter. 
Berry’s had a croquet ground, and we 
built the bonfire and roasted the corn 
on the edge of this and set off Roman 
candles and half a dozen rockets from 
the middle of it, and all the dining-room 
chairs and the porch benches were 
brought out for the convenience of the 
invited party which included every 
human being at Berry’s and the dogs. 
It was a gorgeous night. 

Beside the corn there was ice cream, 
and Courtenay and Carter had two 
saucers each. Also, Tom Berry and 
Mr. Allworthy and I who managed the 
fireworks let them handle the Roman 
candles. They jumped up and down 
and squawked, and with a little more 
excitement might have flown. The 
fireworks came at the end of the party, 
and before them we had a speech from 
Mr. Arnold. Someone had told Mrs. 
Corbin that he spoke very well and was 
in demand for public dinners and so 
forth; and she had great, soft dark eyes 
and the most appealing way. Wouldn’t 
he make a little birthday speech, no 
matter how short—just a little talk to 
Courtenay and Carter that they might 
remember? Maybe he would tell the 
twins how they should grow up to be 
really successful? I was there when she 
tackled him, and of course at last he 
consented. He naturally liked to talk, 
but he was modest about it too. 

So after the corn roast and ere the ice 
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cream and the fireworks, he stood under 
the stars before the chairs and benches 
with all of Berry’s seated on them, and 
Courtenay and Carter on a bench in 
front and exactly in the middle, with 
their legs swinging, and the old Colonel 
in a split-bottomed armchair on one side 
of them, and Mrs. Corbin in a lavender 
muslin on the other. 

Mr. Arnold said that he was a business 
man and could really talk only about 
business, but that there was a lot of 
business, a great variety of it in short, 
in life. When he looked back to his own 
boyhood he saw that he was possessed 
of a business sense very early. He 
thought he appreciated the main prob- 
lems even when he was little. He 
thought that that was the case with 
many children. It might be so with 
these little fellows. “At any rate, 


Courtenay and Carter, I'd like to tell 
you a few things that. real business 
sense ought to suggest to you.” 

He made them interesting. We all 
saw that business sense was a very 
sensible thing, and Courtenay and Car- 


ter kept as awake as young flickers at 
dawn. He talked about fifteen min- 
utes, and he got a great deal in them. 
Toward the end he came to business 
associates, and made it clear that all 
our associates—all the associates the 
two young flickers were likely to have— 
are and would be business associates. 
He took business in quite a large sense. 

Mr. Arnold’s voice became more and 
more vibrant. Something in his own 
talk was taking him unawares. When 
he said “‘business associates” he might 
have been saying “friends.” And when 
he spoke of honesty and honor and 
loyalty in business it was as though he 
were talking of what should obtain 
between close friends. It seemed as 
though he were warning Courtenay 
and Carter, and also himself, ‘Don’t 
you hide things. Don’t you ever go in 
for any shadiness in business!” (Business 
had got to be life.) “Don’t you ever 
turn down your associates—your as- 
sociate! Don’t you, when you seem to 
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be on one side of a house, creep through 
the woods without a sound and come up 
on the other, with the fruit that was for 
both in your hands, for your own eating 
alone! Don’t you take advantage of 
what you know to line your own pocket 
and increase your own prestige while the 
other’s whistling at the door and thinks 
he knows all about it and that you're 
in together, in whatever the thing is. 
Don’t you ever treat associates like that. 
Don’t you ever fool and betray. I know 
a lot of cases... A man thinks his 
associates are not like that—a man 
thinks his friend is as loyal asGod. And 
all the time .. .” 

Mr. Arnold stood for a moment 
looking at the stars, then wiped his 
brow and seemed to catch himself up. 
His voice came back to normal. “And 
so, my dear Courtenay and Carter . . .” 
And presently his speech ended and was 
much applauded. The ice cream came 
on and the fireworks, and then good- 
night, with the big stars looking at us 
and the katydids as busy as bees. 

Next day was Sunday and, as the 
Berrys were Presbyterians and objected 
to it, there was no fishing. Everybody 
lay around and read or talked or wrote 
letters, and the children built a dam in 
Calico Creek, and in the afternoon seven 
or eight of us climbed Eagle Knob to see 
the stupendous view and the sunset. 

Up on the Knob were all manner of 
separated perches. Mr. Allworthy and 
I found ourselves on one _ together. 
Major Jackson and Mr. Arnold, mas- 
sively built, both of them, never under- 
took the mountain, but Mr. Allworthy 
moved through life and high finance as 
lightly as a grasshopper. Now he re- 
marked, “ Beckwith was an active man. 
He used to come up here quite fre- 
quently. Poor old Arnold! Of course 
you noticed, last night? It was of 
Beckwith he was talking there at the 
last.” 

“What came between them?” I 
asked. 

“What comes between most people? 
A deal. It don’t matter just what’s its 
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nature. Adealisadeal. Well, whether 
Beckwith just got there first naturally, 
or whether he knowingly twisted it, or 
whether there was an honest mistake is 
beyond me. I don’t know, and I don’t 
suppose anybody does. He died just 
as the deal became visible. But Arnold 
thinks he knowingly twisted it and meant 
all the time to let him down. It seems 
they had some misunderstanding shortly 
before about something else, and he 
thinks it went on to this. He’s bitterer 
than gall about it, is Arnold. He don’t 
talk, except in a sidewise way like last 
night, but he’s bitter. I don’t think 
he’ll come here another year. He won’t 
even fish where he used to with Beck- 
with.” 


I had missed two days at the pool 
and now I wanted to know if I should 
find that very especial feeling again. I 
did. It was there, all right. I met it 
stronger than before. It seemed to 
gather up to meet me, and to take on 
solidity and a definite place. Any old 
pioneer forbear would have conceived 
at once, “That Indian is over there,” 
and have begun to lay his plans accord- 
ingly. But it wasn’t an Indian, I 
knew that, and it wasn’t anybody just 
at that moment precisely like the rest 
of us at Berry’s. There was about it 
something otherwise .. . 

I threw myself down upon my old 
plaid on the sand and pebbles, with the 
water lapping within reach of my hand 
if I leaned towards it. It lapped a whole 
little forest of mint and Joe-Pye and that 
yellow flower I had meant to ask the 
botanist about and forgot, and it lapped 
the side of the old boat. ... In the 
boat formed the figure of Mr. Beckwith. 

No, I wasn’t alarmed, and it didn’t 
occur to me to scramble to my feet and 
vacate the place. In life he hadn’t been 
terrifying, and in death, whatever else 
he was, he wasn’t terrifying. Instead, 
he was—what shall I say?—ingratiating. 
I felt at once that he wanted something 
badly. 


extent, vertical and horizontal, of body, 
Mr. Beckwith was only of middle 
height and inclined to spareness. Mr. 
Arnold had a massive, handsome face, 
cut like a Roman Emperor’s. Mr. 
Beckwith’s face was narrower and 
shrewder, yet not disagreeably shrewd. 
He had a humorous mouth, hair inclined 
to red, and on the right cheek bone the 
scar of some old hurt. . . . He was all 
there, form and face and the old suit in 
which he fished. Of course he came thin 
and sheer, so to speak. He had his 
differences. His voice, when he spoke, 
was rather thin and whistling. But it 
was Mr. Beckwith’s and not calculated 
to induce terror. The point about him 
generally was just that—that he tended 
toward the general, and there was evi- 
dently some difficulty in bringing about 
the concrete again. His presence tended 
to spread around, and also, strangely 
enough, into me. I say “strangely,” 
but at the time it appeared quite natural. 
And yet he had succeeded in condensing 
a vehicle, like his old one, there in the 
boat. I do not know if I make myself 
clear. 

It took a little while for his figure to 
come into definiteness and the feeling 
with it, and the voice to emerge. 

Moments dropped by, round and 
quiet, while Mr. Beckwith grew stronger. 
His voice, that had begun like a whisper, 
now filled out to natural, though still 
with a kind of distance, farther away 
than should be, considering that the boat 
lay so near. But that was true, too, 
of his figure. There it was, but it seemed 
farther away. Both near and far away 
—and of course I know a paradox when 
I see it. 

Mr. Beckwith spoke, “How are you, 
Mr. Grymes?” 

I answered, “‘Quite well, Mr. Beck- 
with. How are you?” 

He said, “‘Why, I should be well, I 
think, if I were not worried to death. 
But I am happy to have managed this 
at last. It’s you, of course, as much as 
me. Perhaps you know that you are 
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would allow just this and help me out 
with it too.” 

‘Believe me,”’ I said, “it was entirely 
unconscious.” 

“Very likely,” he answered, “‘never- 
theless, effective. However, I did my 
part, and I can assure you it takes both 
will and ingenuity.” 

With that, as though he had become 
retrospective, he tended to fade a little. 
“Don’t go!” I said abruptly. 

He promptly strengthened. “I won’t 

since you are so kind. And I am sure 
that you are going to manage to help 
me.” 
“What,” I asked, “is wrong? You 
say you are greatly worried. Aren’t 
you—aren’t you in the right place? 
{ beg your pardon! Just my joke. I 
have heard you make them yourself. Of 
course you are.” 

‘“‘All those things are relative,” he 
said. “I am where it is natural for me, 
I find, to be. Just as in what we so 
amusingly called ‘life.’ You feel en- 
tirely ‘natural,’ do you not? And yet 


you may be greatly worried—though I 
hope, I am sure,” he said politely, “‘that 


you are not. If you have your anxieties 
you of course endeavor to remove them. 
That is natural to men everywhere. 
Now—” _ 

“T had always supposed,” I said, 
“‘that anxieties and pleasures were con- 
fined to, and could only be relieved or 
gratified upon, the plane to which one 
was, so to speak, assigned.” 

“You think too much,” he said, “in 
solids and not enough in gases and in 
what may be finer than gases. Things 
are so pervasive. There are, so to 
speak, frontiers, but also relations of 
commerce and travel.” 

“Tt is highly interesting,” I said and 
meant it. “So you preserve certain 
connections, and your happiness or un- 
happiness is still affected by us here? 
In a terminology which you used to use, 
you continue to draw interest or to have 
dividends passed?” 

“Yes,” he said. 
latter.” 


**A good deal of the 
He paused and seemed to 
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endeavor to grow vivid. He pressed 
his hand to his brow, then dropped it 
and appeared collected. ‘The way,” 
he said, “‘that you behave toward us has 
still its effect. And if you leave, as I 
left, a misunderstanding and heat and 
bitterness . . .”. He pressed his hand 
again to his brow. “Mr. Grymes, I 
have tried to reach Sam Arnold direct 
and I cannot. He is not receptive. It 
is like trying to swim up rapids. More- 
over, the rapids keep beating on me and 
—you won't understand this mixture, 
but it occurs here—they are angry and 
bitter. He can’t let me alone, and what 
he thinks is of a troubling nature. More- 
over, I don’t want him to think that way 
of ine. I’m his friend. . . . Yet [ can’t 
reach him and show him the confounded 
mistake!” 

“You mean that he thinks you injured 
him and he can’t keep his mind and 
feelings quiet on the subject?”’ 

“*T perceive,” said Mr. Beckwith, “and 
not from your words only, that you know 
the circumstances. As far, that is, as 
any living person can know them.” 

“Mr. Allworthy told me something.” 

He looked at me vaguely, if he ever 
could have been said to have looked 
directly. He faded, came again a little, 
then faded once more. I could see the 
opposite bank through him. Then sud- 
denly he grew small and bright and 
stiff again. “It’s unendurable!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘He was thinking of it then, 
and I can assure you it is devastating! 
Besides I hate him to have ideas like 
that! He should know me better. I 
can’t understand why he doesn’t know, 
despite any and every appearance. I 
am sure that if our positions were re- 
versed, I should never feel as he is feel- 
ing. It’s unendurable that Sam Arnold 
should think that I—I, Edward Mc- 
Tavish Beckwith—meant to fool and 
cheat and harm him in that deal! Well, 
I didn’t. I didn’t in the least. And 
yet I can’t get at him to make him 
see.” 

He put his elbows on his knees and 
his head in his hands. “I can’t stop 
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his girding at me, and I can’t make 
him hear. . . .” 

I was truly sorry for him. He didn’t 
seem to me greatly changed, though of 
course he must have known things now 
that we didn’t. “‘You mean,” I said, 
“that you never meant to shatter yours 
and Mr. Arnold’s friendship?” 

His head came up at that. “Over 
and over again, no! ... I had all the 
lines, in that matter, in my hands. 
Arnold had piqued me a little, that 
year, going about with a kind of boast- 
ing. It had always been nip and tuck 
between us—like two boys, you know, 
emulative and combative and all that, 
and yet chosen friends—and I thought 
I'd show him something! But he was to 
be in on it—on the last word of the deal 
and the—the loot, so to speak. I only 
wanted to parade a little. We had had 
a kind of a quarrel a little earlier—not 
about business, though. I thought that 
he didn’t think quite enough of my 
abilities. I thought I’d show him. 
But I meant him at the last to clap me 
on the shoulder. He always was rather 
the bigger of us two. Old Sam Arnold. 
Everything was all ready, and I meant 
to call him up and get him to the house 
that night. I had laid in the cigars, 
etc. And then, as quick as that, I died. 
Something inside that I didn’t know 
anything about. Didn’t have time for 
a word te anybody. ... Well, the 
thing was at that point that it went 
through automatically. My sisters and 
their children got a lot of money that’s 
very bad for them, and Sam Arnold, 
who was my only real friend, had the bag 
to hold, and thinks to this moment that 
I meant to fool, betray, and break with 
him! I get his thought. How could I 
or anyone settle down, I ask you? I 
don’t want old Sam to be thinking those 
things of me. I don’t want him to be 
unhappy.” 

He ceased to speak and sat there, a 
wavering shade, but otherwise as real 
as the boat. He seemed to be fixing 
me with a kind of appeal. “Yes,” he 
said, though I had not spoken. “I have 


been feeling my way toward you for 
some time. You have a heart for these 
things and a head that does not dodge 
them when they come your way.” 

I said, “You pay me a handsome 
compliment.” 

He said, “Oh, if you will help me, Mr. 
Grymes, I will do almost anything for 
you! Anything, that is, in my power.” 

I would have helped him anyhow, and 
told him so. Anything that was in my 
power. Power being So and So, Lim- 
ited. 

“Precisely,” he said. “What I want 
you to do is to get Sam Arnold to open 
his mind.” 

“And how under heaven,” I ex- 
claimed, “‘can I do that?” 

“IT want you to bring him to consider 
probabilities.” 

“Probabilities?” 

“Probabilities. Or rather, improba- 
bilities.” 

“That you should really murder, or 
wish to murder, your friendship?” 

He seemed to rub his hands. “ Didn’t 
I say that you were quick? It'll come 
to you out of yourself—how to do it, I 
mean. But get him to see and feel that 
it isn’t likely. Get him to consider the 
possibility that it was all accidental. 
My going off as I did without explana- 
tion. That if I had had time he would 
have known that it was only a practical 
joke. My Lord! he knows we used, 
when we were boys, to play them on 
each other. And sometimes we were 
sore, but we always knew that it was 
only horseplay, and that we would have 
died for each other—though that isn’t 
so much to say as we used to think it 
was. Get Sam to feel that it must have 
been something else: that never and 
never again would Ned Beckwith really 
and truly, in any kind of dead earnest, 
have undertaken to fool and cheat and 
injure him. No, not in that or any 
other deal!” 

“‘When you are as energetic as that 
can’t you reach him?” 

“No! He’s just as energetic in the 
other direction. He’s more so. He'd 
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like to call me out if it were possible. 
He’d like to pay me back with interest. 
He'd like to tell me a few things. He 
does so, and he doesn’t know that he 
does it. He’s vindictive. He’s so hurt 
that he isn’t anything more than a hurt 
wolf toward me now. He’s nursed it 
and compounded it. I can’t get at him 
at all. If he lets it doze for a moment, 
I try to get in something like us two in 
the old swimming hole when we were 
shavers, or when the boat sank and we 
pulled each other out, or when his wife 
died twenty-five years ago and I went 
abroad with him, or when we built the 
New England, New York, and Mexican, 
or even this very pool, and eating to- 
gether under that sycamore, and the bass 
we caught—this very boat was ours— 
and how jolly it was! It seems tome that 
I am succeeding, and I think... 
And then back it comes flying as from 
armor plate. By God, that’s it! he’s 
turned himself as far as I am concerned 
into an iron-clad. I can’t do anything 
more. It’s making me very unhappy. 


It’s hindering me in ways that I couldn’t 


expect you, Mr. Grymes, to understand. 
And then, damn it all! I have affection 
for old Sam, and I can’t bear .. .” 

It seemed to me, almost, that he wept. 
I felt sorry for him, and I wanted to 
help. 

““You’re giving me a hard job,” I said. 
“T’m not intimate with Mr. Arnold. I 
don’t fish, you remember, and I don’t 
play poker. I don’t see how I could 
ever even get him where I could talk to 
him.” 

“There’s just one thing,” he answered. 
“He’s got that passion for picking up 
neglected knowledge. He wanted you 
to give him half an hour a day on the 
latest in mathematics and physics, and 
you wouldn’t for your own reasons. 
But now if...” 

I thought it over with my head be- 
tween my hands. “He was born stub- 
born and now he’s bitter.” 

“My God, don’t I know it? But 
there’s the chance. I’ve thought it out. 
Mathematics makes you cool and de- 
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tached. Then little by little get him to 
talk to you, and then you insinuate— 
insinuate, man! Probabilities now. He 
knows a good deal about industrial and 
financial probabilities. Get him to 
look at moral probabilities. Bring it 
down to Sam Arnold and Ned Beckwith. 
The benefit of the doubt, get that in. 
And forgiveness. Get him somehow 
within hailing distance of that, even if he 
had to forgive me nothing more than a 
piece of rank stupidity. I knew, God 
forgive me! that he liked to play practical 
jokes but not to be played them. 
Soften him and make him reasonable. 
Get him to tell you stories of his life, 
behind this last year. It’s got to bring 
me in. Make him see that a man don’t 
change like that.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Make him start back to his old 
judgment. It’s longer and more thor- 
ough than his new.” 

“And then?” 

“Get him to come back here to fish. 
I’ve worked at this place till its malle- 
able, so to speak.” 

“And then?” 

“T’'ll try hard to get at him within. 
He won’t know that it is really me, but 
he’ll listen, perhaps, at last to what he’ll 
call ‘ancient affection.’” 

He began to fade. “I can’t hold it 
any longer. It has been a great effort. 
But you'll do it, won’t you, Mr. Grymes? 
It may be that some day I can return it 
in some way. I’ve not found anywhere 
yet where a tip is not useful.” 

“Tt’s so absurdly easy!” I said. 
“Bringing a man like that to be friends 
with me—and he'll certainly be thinking 
I want something from him—and then 
making him see around a corner and 
find you walking in the open and go 
back to walking with you. That is 
what you want?” 

“Angels couldn’t put it clearer,” he 
said. 

With that he faded. The boat lay 
empty, the water lapped its sides. Mr. 
Beckwith was gone, and yet not wholly 
so. I felt him in a general way. 
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I went myself presently, and on the 
porch of his cabin saw Mr. Arnold sit- 
ting, reading a detective story. 

He had had an irregular, self-initiated 
training, but he possessed a good 
mind. 

New mathematical uses and the latest 
physical theories interested him. Iam 
no expert, the good God knows, but as 
I went along in life I abstracted what I 
might from the torrent of special litera- 
ture and pondered other men’s findings, 
and then laid it out as best I could to 
the classes I taught. I conscientiously 
gave him what he asked for, and he 
was good enough to say he got profit 
therefrom. To be meticulous, his state- 
ment was, “You make the days less 
deadly.” 

“Why should they be deadly?” I 
asked. “You've got a lot of things 
that men want.” 

“Yes,” he answered gloomily. “I’ve 
got something also that they don’t 
want.” 

He stared at the tulip tree that shaded 
his cabin. A thrush was in his green 
bower there, singing and singing. I 
opened our book. “Minkowski,” I 
said, “‘considered Euclidean, three-di- 
mensional geometry to be a description 
of a cross-section only of Reality, or 
of our next proximate conception of 
Reality.” 

“It will be some bird,” said Mr. 
Arnold, “who finds out really what is 
true.” 

The half-hour that first we talked 
about grew to be an hour and sometimes 
much more. He suggested the evening; 
then his fishing wouldn’t be interfered 
with. Mr. Allworthy, Major Jackson, 
and Captain Schloss were not ready 
for poker before eight o'clock. Supper 
at Berry’s was at six. So we used to 
stroll together to his cabin through the 
lovely late light. 

“These ideas are great things to re- 
cover tone upon,” he said. He sighed. 
“And yet I cannot get it back, Mr. 
Grymes.” 

“How did you lose it? But that,” 


I said, “is an impertinent question. 
Pray excuse me.”’ 

“It might be from some, but not 
from you, Mr. Grymes. You are not 
that kind. I lost it,” he said, “* through 
the treachery of another. . . . Now this 
Einstein thing about everything being 
curved and returning . . .” 


It was two evenings after this that he 
dropped his cigar over the porch railing, 
leaned forward, and spoke. ‘‘There’s 
something else I’m going to ask your 
opinion about, Mr. Grymes. What 
would you think if—”’ 

At first it came out with a kind of 
frozen difficulty, but then with a gush. 
It was a relief to him, I know. He 
hadn’t talked to anybody like that since 
last September. Except to Mr. Beck- 
with, and that had been like turning the 
sword in his own vitals and didn’t relieve 
him. I let him talk and describe and 
use names and all. It was not until after 
a considerable time when he had talked 
himself down into a kind of calm and 
peace of shared trouble that I spoke. 
“I think there’s some mistake here, Mr. 
Arnold. I don’t believe that of Mr. 
Beckwith.” 

He took offense at that, as people will. 
They don’t want their judgment doubted 
even if it makes them as unhappy as 
that. But at least he saw before we 
said good-night that I thought it im- 
probable. 

The next night he played poker. The 
next we kept to mathematics. The 
third he again dropped his cigar and 
said, ““A man may keep pretty straight, 
mayn't he, almost through life and 
nobody, and perhaps not he himself, 
know about the rotten spot?” 

“The weak spot?” I said. “‘ We've 
all got them. It doesn’t do to throw too 
many stones. Say that in each of us 
there’s a lot of good, and something, too, 
that isn’t good. Then it’s scientifically 
inaccurate, there also, to take the part 
for the whole. The good remains good; 
perhaps the weak place may be remedied, 
or perhaps we think it deeper than it is, 
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or perhaps we may have been deceived 
in its nature.” 

“You mean that stuff about forgive- 
ness?” he said violently. I said no, that 
I meant understanding, and got up and 
went. 

Again he played poker the following 
evening, and the next he told me at 
supper that he had letters to write. 
The next morning I was walking beside 
Winding. I have forgotten to say that 
after that hour with Mr. Beckwith I 
had stopped going to Black Bass Pool. 
The impulse to do so had left me. But 
now I walked that far, and there I found 
Mr. Arnold, standing well back from it, 
under the pine tree, just looking at it. 

He did not see me and I turned aside 
among the rhododendrons. I thought 
I felt Mr. Beckwith, but I was not cer- 
tain. 

That evening, in the middle of an 
exposition, Mr. Arnold said suddenly, 
“God knows I wish it wasn’t so!” 

“What? The relation between ex- 
istents?” 

“No, no! That Ned Beckwith and 
I have to be unfriendly.” 

I put a marker in the book. ‘What 
kind of a boy was he? That tells a 
lot, you know.” 

He began at once on that swimming 
hole . . . and then the old barn... 
and then a long tramp and a week out 
with other boys. 

““He seems to have been fond,” I 
said, ‘“‘of practical jokes.” 

“We both were,” he answered. “But 
he didn’t truly know how to play them. 
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He was clumsy. His old jokes always 
missed fire, while I . . .” 

He broke off. Over toward Honey- 
suckle Ridge a whippoorwill began to 
call, but that wasn’t it. Something 
seemed to drop into the warm dusk and 
the situation about us, something sharp 
and intense. It wasathought. I knew 
it for a thought. I got the wind of it, 
but he was the target. I don’t think it 
came from Mr. Beckwith. It came from 
the level of thought, wherever that is. 
He sat without speaking, with an effect 
of being drawn up before a firing squad. 

Then he said, “My God, he might 
have been thinking that way about it!” 

I got up and said good-night. He did 
not answer. He was sitting with his 
big shoulders hunched, and his eyes 
upon the Great Bear over Honeysuckle 
Ridge. 

The next day, about twelve o'clock, 
I found old Peter chopping wood. 
“What are you doing here?” I asked. 
“T thought you and Mr. Arnold had 
gone to Walter’s Mill.” 

He leaned upon his axe. “Mr. 
Grymes, honey, we ain’ gwine fish ter 
day. Mr. Arnold, he sittin’ under the 
sycamore by Black Bass Pool.” 

“Ah!” I said. 

“Des’ so,” he answered, and began 
once more to chop, then leaned again 
upon the axe. “Yaas, sah! I think we 
gwine fish there again befo’ long. That 
old boat there kin be made river-worthy. 
Yaas, sah!” He began to sing: 

“T got the gift en you got the gift, 
All of God’s chillern got the gift.” 
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AMERICA’S DEBT TO A GERMAN SOLDIER 


BARON VON STEUBEN AND WHAT HE TAUGHT US 


BY BRIG. GENERAL JOHN McA. PALMER, U. S. A. (RETIRED) 


T IS well known that Baron von 
I Steuben performed an indispensable 
service in perfecting the organiza- 
tion and discipline of the Continental 
Army. That this invaluable officer 
should have come out of Germany was in 
itself a striking German contribution to 
the American cause. But amore critical 
analysis of his history and his services 
will reveal that what Steuben brought us 
could have come from Germany alone. 
In no other country at that time could 
any officer have acquired the special 
training which Steuben placed at Wash- 
ington’s disposal. Nominally, he was 
Washington’s Inspector General. Actu- 
ally, he rendered Washington all of the 
services of a modern General Staff. 
When Steuben reported at Valley 
Forge he was a graduate of a school 
where he had been trained by the only 
competent Professor of General Staff 
duties then living in the world. This 
eminent pedagogue was one Frederick 
Hohenzollern, more generally known as 
Frederick the Great, King of Prussia. 
Toward the close of the Seven Years’ War 
Frederick had formed a class in Military 
Art composed of young officers who had 
distinguished themselves by brilliant serv- 
ice in the field. The great king was him- 
self the sole tutor of this class. Among 
his chosen pupils was his aide-de-camp, 
Captain Frederick William Augustus 
Henry Ferdinand, Baron von Steuben. 
This royal class in tactics occupies an 
important place in the history of mili- 
tary institutions. It was the precursor 
of the Kriegs Akademie which Frederick 


was to establish a little later. It was, 
therefore, the first source of the trained 
tactical officers who were to form the 
Prussian General Staff. Here Frederick 
employed the system of tactical instruc- 
tion that later became known as the “ap- 
plicatory method.” It was by this 
method, more fully developed, that 
Moltke was to prepare his staff officers 
and his leaders for the Wars of 1866 and 
1870. It was by this method that the 
American Service Schools were eventu- 
ally to train our leaders for the World 
War. 

So when Steuben reported to Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge he brought with 
him the essentials of the modern general 
staff institution—and this, thirty years 
before Scharnhorst established the Great 
General Staff in Berlin, eighty-eight 
years before its merits were revealed to 
an astonished world on the battlefield of 
Kéniggratz, and one hundred and twenty- 
four years before Elihu Root proposed it 
as a desirable agency in the American 
War Department. 

In order to understand the full signifi- 
cance of Steuben’s American services, it 
is necessary to consider what general 
staff * training really means. It hap- 
pens that the real origin of this remark- 
able system is a part of the personal his- 
tory of Frederick the Great. Though he 
emerged from the Seven Years’ War with 
the most brilliant military reputation in 


* The phrase “general staff’ does not convey the real 
meaning of the German word, Generalstab. It really means 
general's staff or generalship staff. Systematic special 
training for this most important of all military specialties 
was perfected in Germany long before it was even thought 
of elsewhere. 


a 
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modern history, his mastery of the Art 
of War had been a gradual growth. His 
first campaign was not a credit to him. 
He had fled from the battlefield of 
Mollwitz, thinking himself defeated. The 
sturdy army created for him by his 
father won the victory for him after he 
had fled from the field. 

After this sorry beginning Frederick 
began to reflect upon the essential na- 
ture of successful command. He found 
that military success depends, not upon 
profound theoretical knowledge, but 
upon sound judgment and quick resolute 
decision under stress. Directing a suc- 
cessful attack is, therefore, not the same 
thing as writing an essay about it. It is 
a question of grasping a situation, mak- 
ing a practical decision, and issuing in- 
telligible orders to the several parts of a 
military command. It is a question of 
applying simple tactical principles in a 
particular crisis clearly, promptly, and 
resolutely. 

This led Frederick to form the habit of 
giving himself tactical problems in his 
walks and rides throughout the country. 


Carlyle shows us the following interesting 
glimpse of the Great King after he had 
become a distinguished and successful 
General: 


For Friedrich is always looking out, were it 
even from the window of his carriage, and 
putting military problems to himself in all 
manner of scenery. What would a man do, 
in that kind of ground, if attacking, if at- 
tacked? With that hill, that brook, that bit 
of bog? And advises every officer to be con- 
tinually doing the like. That is the value of 
picturesque or other scenery to Friedrich. 


From making this a method of self- 
culture to making it a means of instruct- 
ing others is but a step. Frederick soon 
found that by this method a competent 
instructor can carry a class of young of- 
ficers through a series of military situa- 
tions, and make the exercises approxi- 
mate to actual professional practice as 
opposed to mere theory. It is a contin- 
ual test of judgment, of decision, and of 
facility in issuing effective orders. 

But valuable as this system might be 
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as a method of training, its greatest 
practical value to Frederick lay in the 
fact that it is also a method of measuring 
military capacity in time of peace. In 
competent hands, such as his, it became 
a tactical measuring rod, an instrument 
of precision through which, without the 
actual test of war, he could determine 
whether an alleged troop leader or staff 
officer was a competent troop leader or 
staff officer in fact. It was by this 
means that he proposed to give the Prus- 
sian Army tested and calibrated leaders 
in the future. It was by this means and 
for this purpose that Baron von Steuben 
was trained and calibrated by Frederick 
the Great. So trained and so calibrated, 
he came to Washington at Valley Forge. 
An officer so trained and so calibrated 
is a general staff officer in fact, whatever 
his official label may be. 


II 


Steuben left the Prussian service in 
1764, shortly after the conclusion of the 
Seven Years’ War. Upon his retirement 
King Frederick gave him a “living”’ in 
the form of a lay benefice in the canonry 
of Havelsburg. For the next thirteen 
years he held important court appoint- 
ments first at Hechingen and then at 
Baden. In 1777, through his friendship 
with Count St. Germain, the French 
Minister of War, he was induced to seek 
his fortune in America. He sailed from 
Marseilles on September 26th and, after 
a tempestuous voyage, landed at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, December 1, 
Lig i 

From Portsmouth the Baron wrote to 
the President of Congress and to the 
Commander-in-Chief. A part of his 
letter to Washington follows: 


Sir: the enclosed copy of a letter, the origi- 
nal of which I shall have the honor to present 
to Your Excellency, will inform you of the 
motives that brought me over to this land. 
I shall only add to it, that the object of my 
greatest ambition is to render your country 
all the service in my power, and to deserve 
the title of a citizen of America, by fighting 
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for the cause of your liberty. If the dis- 
tinguished ranks in which I have served in 
Europe should be an obstacle, I had rather 
serve under Your Excellency as a volunteer, 
than to be an object of discontent to such 
deserving officers as have already distin- 
guished themselves antong you. Such being 
the sentiments I have always professed, I 
dare hope that the respectable Congress of 
the United States of America will accept my 
services. I could say, moreover, were it not 
for the fear of offending your modesty, that 
Your Excellency is the only person under 
whom, after having served the King of 
Prussia, I could wish to follow a profession, 
to the study of which I have wholly devoted 
myself. 

After a prolonged sojourn at Boston 
where he awaited orders and arrange- 
ments for his transportation, Steuben set 
out to report to Congress. On February 
5th he arrived at York, Pennsylvania, 
the temporary seat of government. Here 
he met a committee of Congress and of- 
fered his services as a volunteer. He 
asked for no military rank and for no 
pay. He explained that in leaving Ger- 
many he had relinquished his appoint- 
ments and his living. He proposed that 
if his services should be successful and if 
America should win her independence, 
he would expect the new republic to 
indemnify him for these sacrifices. He 
stated that if the American cause should 
fail, or if his services should not be 
worthy, he would present no claim what- 
ever. In the meantime, he requested 
only that his future necessary expenses 
be paid and that the young officers in his 
suite should receive appropriate com- 
missions in the American Army. 

Congress was deeply impressed by 
Steuben’s proposal to risk his fortune 
upon that of the United States and 
passed the following resolution: 

Whereas, Baron Steuben, a_ lieutenant 
General in foreign service, has in a most dis- 
interested and heroic manner offered his 
services to these States as a volunteer, 

Resolved, That the president present the 
thanks of Congress, on behalf of these United 
States, to Baron Steuben for the zeal he has 
shown for the cause of America, and the dis- 
interested tender he has been pleased to make 


of his military talents, and inform him that 
Congress cheerfully accept of his services as a 
volunteer in the Army of these States, and 
wish him to repair to General Washington’s 
quarters as soon as convenient. 


The Baron left York on February 19th 
and arrived at Valley Forge on the 23d. 
Here he was received with distinguished 
honors. Washington rode out several 
miles to meet him and escorted him to 
his quarters where an officer with twenty- 
five men reported to him as a guard of 
honor. The countersign for the day was 
“Steuben.” On the following day the 
Army was mustered and the Commander- 
in-Chief accompanied his guest to re- 
view it. A few days later Washington 
wrote to the Congress: 


Baron Steuben has arrived at camp. He 
appears to be much of a gentleman, and so 
far as I have had an opportunity of judging, a 
man of military knowledge and acquainted 
with the world. 


Steuben’s impression of the situation 
at Valley Forge is given briefly in the 
following extracts from his writings: 


My determination must have been firm 
that I did not abandon my design when I 
saw the troops. Matters had to be remedied, 
but where to commence was the great dif- 
ficulty. . . . The arms at Valley Forge were 
in a horrible condition, covered with rust, 
half of them without bayonets, many from 
which not a single shot could be fired. . . 
The men were literally naked, some of them 
in the fullest extent of the word. The officers 
who had coats, had them of every color and 
make. I saw officers at a grand parade at 
Valley Forge, mounting guard in a sort of 
dressing gown, made of an old blanket of 
woolen bed cover. With regard to their mili- 
tary discipline, I may safely say no such 
thing existed. In the first place there was no 
regular formation. A so-called regiment was 
formed of three platoons, another of five, 
eight, nine, and the Canadian regiment of 
twenty-one. The formation of the regiments 
was as varied as their mode of drill, which 
only consisted of the manual exercise. Each 
Colonel had a system of his own, the one ac- 
cording to the English, the other according to 
the Prussian or the French style. There was 
only one thing in which they were uniform, 
and that was, the way of marching in the 
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maneuvers and in the line of march. They 
all adopted the mode of marching in files 
used by the Indians. . . . It would be an 
endless task to enumerate the abuses which 
nearly ruined the army as I found it at Valley 
Forge in the month of February, 1778. 


After giving Steuben a few days to ex- 
amine the situation, Washington asked 
his advice. Steuben proposed the estab- 
lishment of an inspectorship empowered 
to examine abuses and to recommend 
remedies. Washington approved the 
idea in principle and asked the Baron to 
prepare a scheme for the organization of 
such an office. This Steuben did and, 
recognizing his ignorance of American 
conditions, he secured the advice and as- 
sistance of Laurens, Greene, and Hamil- 
ton. When the plan thus completed was 
presented to Washington he approved it 
and asked the Baron to carry it into ef- 
fect as a temporary Inspector with as- 
sistant inspectors to be detailed from the 
line. 

Steuben now had the very opportunity 
he had crossed the Atlantic to seek. 
How he availed himself of it, let him tell 
in his own words: 


I found it useless to trouble myself about 
the many things which I could not remedy. 
I directed my attention to the organization 
and discipline of the army. ...I com- 
menced operations by drafting one hundred 
and twenty men from the line, whom I 
formed into a guard for the General-in-Chief. 
I made this guard my military school. I 
drilled them myself twice a day; and to re- 
move that English prejudice which some of- 
ficers entertained, namely, that to drill a re- 
cruit was a sergeant’s duty and beneath the 
station of an officer, I often took the musket 
myself to show the men the manual exercise 
which I wished to introduce. All my in- 
spectors were present at each drill. We 
marched together, wheeled, etc., and in a 
fortnight my company knew perfectly how to 
bear arms, had a military air, knew how to 
march, to form in column, deploy and execute 
some little maneuvers with excellent preci- 
sion. . . . It must be owned that they did 
not know much of the manual exercise, and I 


ought to mention the reasons why I departed © 


altogether from the general rule of all Euro- 
pean Armies, and commenced with the man- 
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ual exercise in drilling recruits like children 
learning their alphabet. In the first place I 
had no time to do otherwise. In our Euro- 
pean Armies a man who has been drilled for 
three months is called a recruit; here, in two 
menths, I must have a soldier. . . 

To follow the thread of my operations, I 
had my company of Guards exactly as I 
wished them to be. They were well dressed, 
their arms clean and in good order and their 
general appearance quite respectable. 

I paraded them in the presence of all the of- 
ficers of the army, and gave them an op- 
portunity of exhibiting all they knew. They 
formed in column, deployed, attacked with 
the bayonet, changed front, etc., etc. It af- 
forded a new and agreeable sight for the 
young officers and soldiers. Having gained 
my point, I dispersed my apostles, the in- 
spectors, and my new doctrine was eagerly 
embraced. I lost no time in extending my 
operations on a large scale. I applied my 
system to battalions, afterwards to brigades, 
and in less than three weeks I executed 
maneuvers with an entire division in the 
presence of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Steuben’s tactical course for the army 
as a whole commenced on the 24th of 
March and terminated in “grand ma- 
neuvers” on the 29th of April. Two 
months later, on the 28th of June, his 
tactical system received its battle test on 
the field of Monmouth. On that day, 
and thereafter throughout the war, the 
American Citizen Army proved itself 
superior, battalion for battalion, to the 
British Regulars. 


iil 


A letter written from Valley Forge 
gives us the following impression of 
Steuben’s influence upon the army: 


Baron Steuben presents us a truly noble 
example. He has undertaken the discipline 
of the army, and shows himself a perfect 
master of it, not only in the grand maneuvers 
but in the most minute details. To see a 
gentleman, dignified with a lieutenant gen- 
eral’s commission from the great Prussian 
monarch,* condescend, with a grace peculiar 


* The erroneous impression that Steuben was a Lieu- 
tenant General in the Prussian Army was widespread at 
that time. It seems to have been due to a misunder- 
standing on the part of Benjamin Franklin who trans- 
mitted it from Paris in his letters of introduction. Steu- 
ben's only commission as a general officer was in the Cir- 
cle of Suabia, a species of Imperial Militia. 
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to himself, to take under his direction a squad 
of ten or twelve men in the capacity of drill- 
sergeant, commands the admiration of both 
officers and men, and causes them to improve 
exceedingly fast under his instructions. 

Steuben’s personal peculiarities also 
appealed to the soldiers and awakened 
first their amusement and later their af- 
fection. It appears that he had a vio- 
lent temper which found difficult ex- 
pression in his broken English. But ac- 
cording to Duponceau, who served as his 
secretary and aide-de-camp: 

His fits of passion never offended the sol- 
diers. When some movement or maneuver 
was not performed to his mind, he began to 
swear in German and then in French, and 
then in both languages together. When he 
had exhausted his artillery of foreign oaths 
he would call to his aids, “‘My dear Walker, 
(or my dear Duponceau) come and swear for 
me in English—these fellows will not do what 
I bid them.” A good-natured smile then 
went through the ranks, and at last the 
maneuver or the movement was perfectly 
performed. 





Indeed, tradition preserves the Bar- 
on’s precise language on one of these 
interesting occasions: “‘Viens, Walker, 
mon ami, viens, mon bon ami, Sacré. 
God dam de gaucheries of dese badauts, 
je ne puis plus. I can curse dem no 
more.” 

Duponceau gives us another glimpse of 
Baron Steuben at Valley Forge: 


Once with the Baron’s permission, his aids 
invited a number of young officers to dine at 
our quarters, on condition that none should 
be admitted that had a whole pair of breeches. 
This was of course understood as pars pro 
toto; but torn clothes were an indispensable 
requisite for admission, and in this the guests 
were very sure not to fail. The dinner took 
place. The guests clubbed their rations, and 
we feasted sumptuously on tough beefsteak 
and potatoes, with hickory nuts for our 
dessert. Instead of wine, we had some kind 
of spirits with which we made “salamanders,” 
that is to say, after filling our glasses, we set 
the liquor on fire and drank it up, flame and 
all. Such a set of ragged, and at the same 
time merry fellows, were never brought to- 
gether. The Baron loved to speak of that 
dinner and of his “Sansculottes” as he called 


us. Thus this denomination was first in- 
vented in America and applied to the brave 
officers and soldiers of our revolutionary 
army. 


The key to Steuben’s success as a mili- 
tary instructor lay in the power of 
example. In acting as drill-master for 
his little guard company, he created a 
new spirit in the Continental Army. He 
still stands as the true model for the pro- 
fessional instructor of citizen soldiers in 
the modern democratic state. His guard 
company is an example of what is now 
known as a “demonstration unit.” In 
inventing it as a training agency he 
anticipated our present general staff by 
more than a century. But he is still far 
ahead of the times. His experiment also 
proves that the best “demonstration 
unit”’ for citizen soldiers is one composed 
solely of citizen soldiers. So composed, 
it teaches confidence, self-reliance, and 
self-respect as well as drill. It is an “‘in- 
spiration unit” as well as a “demonstra- 
tion unit.” The little guard company 
composed of ragged soldiers drawn from 
each regiment was a better model for 
Valley Forge than King Frederick’s best 
Guards Company could have been. 

When Steuben landed at Portsmouth 
he was still a soldier of fortune—a for- 
eign adventurer. Two months later, 
after his overland journey to York, he 
wrote in aletter to John Hancock, “‘ Now, 
Sir, I am an American, and an American 
for life.” The most remarkable thing 
about him was his quick appreciation of 
the American character and of the spirit 
of democracy. This is most striking in a 
professional soldier reared in the rigid 
school of Frederick the Great. He saw 
that he could not make Prussian grena- 
diers out of the colonial Americans, but 
he saw that he could make them some- 
thing better. In a letter to an old com- 
rade in arms, Baron de Gaudy, he said: 


In the first place the genius of this nation is 
not in the least to be compared with that of 
the Prussians, Austrians or French. You 
say to your soldier, “ Do this,” and he doeth it. 
But I am obliged to say, “ This is the reason 
why you ought to do that,” and then he does it. 
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IV 


It is characteristic of Washington’s 
habitual prudence that he tried Steuben 
as an acting inspector before recommend- 
ing his permanent appointment; but the 
period of probation was a short one. In 
a little more than two months after his 
arrival at Valley Forge the Baron had 
proved his competency and had estab- 
lished his prestige throughout the army. 
On the 30th of April Washington recom- 
mended his appointment to the vacant 
inspectorship which had been created 
originally for Conway. On the 5th of 
May, by resolution of Congress, Steuben 
became Inspector General of the Army 
with the rank of Major General. 

When Clinton evacuated Philadelphia 
and Washington started in _ pursuit, 
Steuben served him as a staff officer. In 
a brilliant general staff reconnaissance he 
secured contact with the British Army 
and ascertained its future objective. 
When Washington’s plan for a decisive 
battle at Monmouth was defeated by the 
disloyalty and incompetency of Charles 
Lee, Steuben was ordered to rally Lee’s 
shattered division and to bring it back 
into the battle. He accomplished this 
difficult maneuver with brilliant success. 
For the next month he remained in com- 
mand of the division. Like all true 
soldiers, he sought the honor and re- 
sponsibility of command. When Wash- 
ington found it necessary to relieve him 
and to order him back to staff duty he 
was so chagrined that he contemplated 
leaving the service. Eventually his de- 
votion and loyalty to Washington pre- 
vailed, and he returned to the less con- 
spicuous but more important duties for 
which he alone was qualified. And 
Washington was right. Steuben could 
be replaced as a division commander, but 
no one could have replaced him in 
his special field. For he was much 
more than an inspector. His proposals 
molded the organization, administra- 
tion, supply, training, and operations of 
the army. In this he performed all the 
duties of a modern general staff. 
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During the autumn of 1778 Steuben 
began the preparation of his Regula- 
tions for the Order and Discipline of the 
Troops of the United States. This 
manual was known to the army as the 
Blue Book, and was the basis of its 
discipline and efficiency. In it Steuben 
condensed the essentials, but only the es- 
sentials, of the military information and 
instructions required for officers and 
men. It was approved by Congress in 
March, 1779, and was printed and issued 
to the army. The Blue Book was the 
bible of the Continental Army. It was 
drill regulations, administrative manual, 
and field service regulations combined. 

In July, 1779, a detachment of light in- 
fantry under Anthony Wayne captured 
Stony Point and its garrison without 
firing a shot. This was one of the most 
brilliant exploits in the military annals of 
the Eighteenth Century. Wayne is 
justly credited with the victory. But as 
it could only have been won by troops of 
the highest training and discipline, it 
marks the triumph of Steuben’s training 
system. In the days at Valley Forge he 
had complained that he could not con- 
vert his pupils to the use of their bayo- 
nets. The colonials considered them 
only fit for toasting beefsteak and, as 
they were not worth carrying for that 
alone, they generally “lost” them. The 
capture of Stony Point at the point of the 
bayonet and without firing a shot marked 
a new triumph for the Baron and his 
Blue Book. The day after the victory 
Washington visited Stony Point with his 
staff. When the young soldiers saw the 
Inspector General they surrounded him 
and assured him that in the future they 
would not losetheir bayonets or roast meat 
with them. The Baron improved the op- 
portunity tosecure an orderfrom the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that thereafter bayonets 
should not be removed from the muskets. 
From that day the Americans kept their 
bayonets “fixed.” 


V 


Shortly after the capture of Stony 
Point Steuben exercised another func- 
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tion of the general staff. By direction of 
Washington, he prepared what is now 
called an “Estimate of the Situation.” 
In this paper, in true general staff style, 
he weighs the relative strengths of the 
British and American forces and care- 
fully considers every possible means of 
assuming the offensive. But the pre- 
ponderance of hostile strength was so 
great that he could only recommend the 
vigilant waiting attitude on the Hudson 
which Washington adopted. 

In the early summer of 1780 Washing- 
ton caused his general staff officer to 
make another “Estimate of the Situa- 
tion.” In this one Steuben considers the 
favorable prospect of increased strength 
in the Continental Army and of French 
support. Subject to these contingencies 
he points out several promising lines of 
offensive action and recommends an at- 
titude of readiness for them. In Sep- 
tember, after the failure of the States to 
furnish their new contingents and the 
prolonged delay of the French, he makes 
another “Estimate” as to the best 
means of continuing the war effectively 
now that the means for decisive ac- 
tion have failed. These studies are high- 
ly competent general staff documents. 
They show the relations between a com- 
manding general and his chief of the 
general staff, both forced to a defensive 
attitude, but both eagerly seeking the 
first opportunity for decisive action. 

Steuben’s services at Yorktown were 
most conspicuous. A veteran of the 
Seven Years’ War, he was the only officer 
in the American Army who had had ex- 
tended experience in siege operations. 
This was of great value to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. At Yorktown Steu- 
ben also achieved the coveted honor of 
command. On the 11th of October, his 
division opened the second parallel about 
three hundred and sixty yards from the 
enemy's batteries. It was also dur- 
ing the Baron’s tour in the trenches 
that Cornwallis made his first over- 
tures. They, therefore, passed through 
his hands. 

Perhaps the finest tribute to Steuben’s 


reputation is to be found in the following 
“Creed Adopted By The Officers Of the 
American Army at Verplanck’s Point In 
1782”: 


We believe that there is a great First Cause 
by whose almighty will we are formed; and 
that our business here is to obey the orders of 
our superiors. We believe that every soldier 
who does his duty will be happy here, and 
that every such one who dies in battle will 
be happy hereafter. We believe that George 
Washington is the only fit man in the world 
to head the American Army. We believe 
that Nathanael Greene was born a general. 
We believe that the evacuation of Ticonder- 
oga was one of those strokes which stamp the 
man who dares to strike them, with everlast- 
ing fame. We believe that Baron Steuben 
has made us soldiers, and that he is capable of 
forming the whole world into a solid column, 
and displaying it from the center. We be- 
lieve in his Blue Book. We believe in Gen- 
eral Knox and his artillery. And we believe 
in our bayonets. Amen! 


Washington’s feeling for Baron Steu- 
ben and his appreciation of his services 
are shown by the following farewell 
letter written at Annapolis, December 
23, 1783: 


My Dear Baron,— 


Altho’ I have taken frequent Opportuni- 
ties, both in public and in private, of Ac- 
knowledging your great Zeal, Attention and 
Abilities, in performing the duties of your Of- 
fice, yet I wish to make use of this last Mo- 
ment of my public life, to Signify, in the 
strongest terms, my entire Approbation of 
your Conduct, and to express my Sense of the 
Obligations the public is under to you, for 
your faithful and Meritorious Services. 

I beg you will be convinced, my dear Sir, 
that I should rejoice if it could ever be in my 
power to serve you more essentially than by 
expressions of regard and Affection; but, in the 
meantime, I am persuaded you will not be 
displeased with this farewell token of my 
Sincere Friendship and Esteem for you. 

This is the last letter I shall write while I 
continue in the Service of my Country. The 
hour of my Resignation is fixed at twelve to- 
day, after which I shall become a private 
Citizen, on the banks of the Potomack, where 
I shall be glad to embrace you, and testify 
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the great Esteem and Consideration with 
which 
I am My Dear Baron 
Your most Obedt and Affectn. 
G° WASHINGTON. 


VI 

But America did not avail herself of 
Baron Steuben’s most brilliant service in 
her behalf. For some time after the 
war he devoted himself to the prepara- 
tion of a plan for the future defense and 
security of his adopted country. As he 
had perfected the organization and dis- 
cipline of the Citizen Army which won 
our independence, so now he sought to 
perpetuate that institution for the 
future. 

Steuben completed his plan early in 
1784 and submitted it to Washington 
who was then in retirement at Mt. 
Vernon. Ina letter to the Baron, dated 


March 15th, 1784, Washington says: 


I have perused, with attention, the plan 
which you have formed for establishing a 
Continental Legion, and for training a cer- 
tain part of the arms-bearing men of the 
Union, as a Militia in times of peace; and 
with the small alterations which have been 
suggested and made, I very much approve of 
it. It was no unpleasing and flattering cir- 
cumstance to me to find such a coincidence of 
ideas as appears to run through your plan and 
the one I had the honor to lay before a Com- 
mittee of Congress in May last. Mine, how- 
ever, was a hasty production, the conse- 
quence of a sudden call and little time for 
arrangement; yours, of maturer thought and 
better digestion... . It therefore meets my 
approbation, and has my best wishes for its 
success. 


In his own plan referred to in the 
above letter Washington had pointed out 
that our national defense should rest 
upon a well-regulated militia. He had 
definitely referred to the military or- 
ganization of Switzerland as the model 
for a modern republic. He had shown 
that the old Colonial Militia was de- 
fective because it attempted to embody 
every man from the age of eighteen to the 
age of fifty. By a “well-regulated” 
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militia he meant a small fraction of the 
younger men actually organized, armed, 
and trained. He had suggested several 
feasible means of accomplishing this but 
did not commit himself to any one of 
them. 

In his plan Baron Steuben, as a 
trained general staff officer, attacked this 
specific problem and solved it in a most 
rational and scientific manner. He 
pointed out that the total enrolled 
strength of the militia, in the year 1784, 
was more than 400,000. Any effective 
plan to arm and train such a number 
would involve prohibitive expense and 
would be an intolerable social and in- 
dustrial burden. On the other hand, no 
possible emergency could demand so 
large a force. It was, therefore, absurd 
to maintain such an establishment. He 
then estimated the numbers that might 
be required and concluded that a peace 
force of 21,000 men, expansible to 42,000 
on mobilization, would be sufficient for 
the defense of the United States at that 
time. As he needed only 21,000 men 
out of a total militia strength of 400,000, 
his “active fraction” would be a small 
one—much smaller than the active frac- 
tion required in Switzerland. If he had 
to embody every third man, as the Swiss 
then did, it would be necessary to resort 
to compulsion. But as he needed only 
every twentieth man, he proposed that 
the ranks be filled by enlisting volunteers 
for three years. He proposed to pay 
these young men a small bounty, to arm 
and clothe them at public expense, and 
to call them into training camps for 
thirty-one days each year. From the 
standpoint of economy, he showed that 
adequate training for this small fraction 
would cost much less in money and in 
industrial burden than the totally in- 
adequate training then demanded of the 
whole militia. 

It will be observed that the military 
force proposed by Baron Steuben is 
practically identical with the National 
Guard as it has been reorganized since 
the World War. The only difference is 
in the mode of training. The present 
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National Guard relies largely upon 
armory training distributed throughout 
the year. Steuben proposed thirty-one 
days in training camps each year. 


VII 

One of the advanced ideas that Steu- 
ben had received from Frederick the 
Great was the importance of combined 
training in order to insure the intelligent 
team-work of infantry, cavalry, and field 
artillery. The full importance of this 
was but little understood outside of 
Prussia at that time. Steuben sought to 
secure this advantage for his American 
National Guard. In orderto accomplish 
this in a sparsely settled country of great 
area, it was necessary to divide his total 
force into small training teams. If he 
should make his training team a “divi- 
sion” of 7,000 men, he would have only 
three teams in all, and each of them 
would occupy approximately a third of 
the whole national area. With so large 
an area and with the communications 
then available it would be impossible to 
assemble such divisions for team train- 
ing. Steuben, therefore, invented a 
smaller team with a strength of 3,000 
men which he called alegion. This gave 
him séven training teams each billeted in 
a much smaller area. Each of his le- 
gions would comprise two small brigades 
of infantry with a squadron of two troops 
of cavalry, a battalion of artillery of two 
batteries, and an organized field train. 
Indeed, by this arrangement, each bri- 
gade with a troop and a battery pre- 
served his team proportions and gave 
him fourteen territorial teams for train- 
ing purposes. Although the advantage 
of combining tactical organization with 
territorial distribution is quite obvious, 
it was not adopted in our peace establish- 
ment until one hundred and thirty-seven 
years after Steuben thus proposed it. 

For purposes of inspection, supervi- 
sion, and administration, Steuben also 
proposed to divide the country into three 
departments as follows: 
The Northern Department comprising New 


England. (To this area he allotted two of 
his militia legions.) 

The Middle Department comprising New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland. (To this area he al- 
lotted three of his militia legions.) 

The Southern Department comprising Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. (To this 
area he allotted two of his militia legions.) 


As these Departments were each to 
include a munitions service and a sys- 
tem of popular military education, they 
must be recognized at once as the fore- 
runners of our present Corps Areas. 
Here again Steuben anticipated our 
present organization by one hundred and 
thirty-seven years. 

It should also be understood that if 
Steuben’s plan had been adopted the 
military schools proposed by him must 
have trained and developed an effective 
general staff from the beginning of our 
national history. It might not have 
been called a “‘General Staff,” but it 
must have performed the general staff 
function. Steuben was a general staff 
officer, trained in general staff methods 
and imbued with sound general staff 
doctrine. It was the purpose of a mili- 
tary academy, as he and Washington 
conceived it, to transmit and perpetuate 
those methods and that doctrine in the 
American Citizen Army. If Steuben 
had been permitted to supervise the 
establishment of his schools, we may be 
sure that he would have transmitted the 
method of instruction which he had re- 
ceived from Frederick the Great. Thus, 
the “applicatory method” both as a 
means of training and as a “tactical 
measuring rod”’ must have been adopted 
in our Citizen Army more than a cen- 
tury before it finally crept into the cur- 
riculum at Fort Leavenworth. 

Steuben also proposed 2 small regular 
army to garrison the posts on the 
Indian frontier. Washington’s plan of 
1783 contained the same proposal. But 
neither Steuben nor Washington ad- 
vocated regular troops for purposes of 
national defense. They proposed a 
strictly limited number of professional 
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soldiers to perform certain continuing 
duties that cannot be performed by citi- 
zen soldiers. In addition to this small 
specialized regular force, the plan also 
contemplated a limited number of 
highly trained professionals to provide 
for military instruction and administra- 
tion in time of peace. Steuben’s own 
history proves that professional guid- 
ance is essential to the efficiency of a 
Citizen Army—but in terms of quality 
rather than quantity. 


Vill 


As a partial test of the soundness of 
Steuben’s ideas, let us assume that his 
National Guard had been adopted in 
1784 and had grown with the country. 
How would it have affected our position 
in the War of 1812? By that time 
practically all of the revolutionary 
veterans would have gone, but they 
would have been replaced by officers who 
had risen from grade to grade in Steu- 
ben’s legions. Most of the commanders 
and staff officers would have been gradu- 
ates of the central military schools. 
With staff officers so trained, there must 
have been plans of concentration, strate- 
gic deployment, and supply based upon 
the conditions and requirements of an 
organized force actually in being. Each 
legion and lower unit would have had a 
commanding officer accustomed to han- 
dle it in the field. Each officer and man 
would have been accustomed in peace to 
camp and march with his war unit. The 
War Department would have been pre- 
pared to administer the War organiza- 
tion because the War organization and 
the familiar Peace organization would 
have been the same. 

The strength of Steuben’s National 
Guard in 1812 would have been 49,000 
—more than doubled with the growth of 
population since 1784. Throughout the 
country there would have been 100,000 
young men who had graduated from the 
force in the past ten years. With these 
to draw from and with more than half a 
million untrained men of military age, 
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there could have been no difficulty in at- 
taining and maintaining the war strength 
of 98,000 men. Under these circum- 
stances, can there be any doubt that the 
war must have ended with the conquest 
of Canada in a single campaign? 

Or, let us consider the situation in 
1860, assuming that “a well-regulated 
militia” had developed as Washington 
and Steuben sought to develop it. By 
that time Steuben’s National Guard 
would have had a peace strength of 200,- 
000, expansible to 400,000 on mobiliza- 
tion. There would have been a uniform 
territorial organization throughout the 
country. There would have been com- 
petent leaders and staff officers both 
North and South. For every organized 
battalion in the States that ultimately 
seceded there would have been four or- 
ganized battalions in the rest of the 
Union. Lincoln defined the Civil War 
as an appeal from ballots to bullets on 
the part of a disgruntled political minor- 
ity. Could there have been such an ap- 


peal to force if the potential military 


power of the nation had been in nego- 
tiable form? 

By 1914 Steuben’s National Guard 
would have attained a peace strength of 
600,000 men, expansible to double that 
number on mobilization. Further pre- 
paredness would have required nothing 
more than prolonging the training sea- 
son. Further expansion would have 
been the simple process of duplicating 
a familiar pattern in each battalion area. 
We should have been prepared to do in 
our first year of war what, in the actual 
event, we could not do until the second. 
But could there have been a war of 
autocratic reaction under these condi- 
tions? If America had done her part 
toward keeping the world safe for democ- 
racy could it have been necessary to fight 
a war to make it so? 


IX 


When Washington became President 
he tried to establish his “‘ well-regulated”” 
militia. In his annual message of Jan- 
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uary 8, 1790, he said, “A free people 
ought not only to be armed, but disciplined: 
to which end, a uniform and well-digested 
plan is requisite.” Thirteen days later 
he submitted his own “uniform and well- 
digested plan” to Congress. His diary 
shows that in preparing this plan he con- 
sidered his own plan of 1783, Steuben’s 
plan of 1784, and a plan prepared by 
General Knox in 1786, and that he care- 
fully compared all three* with the militia 
systems of Europe. The official plan of 
1790 was known as the Knox Plan be- 
cause it was drafted by General Knox 
who was then Secretary of War. But it 
was really Washington's because it was 
based upon his written instructions. In 
this document Washington proposed 
training for all able-bodied young men of 
eighteen, nineteen, and twenty instead 
of the purely voluntary training pro- 
posed by Steuben. The remarkable 
thing about it is that it is a highly scien- 
tific modification of the Swiss system. 
If to-day the President should direct the 
General Staff to work out a plan adapt- 
ing the Swiss system to the needs of a 
sparsely settled country of great area, it 
would hardly be possible for it to make a 
more perfect solution than that which 
Washington submitted to the First 
Congress in 1790. 

But political conditions did not permit 
the adoption of Washington’s program at 
that time. The enemies of the new 


*Washington’s Studies on a proper military policy for 
the United States, with papers on the same subject sub- 
mitted to him by Steuben and other general officers, are to 
be found in the Manuscripts Division of the Library of 
Congress. Other more detailed studies by Baron Steuben 
are contained in the “Steuben Papers”’ in the Library of 
the New York Historical Society. 


federal government were unwilling to 
give it any effective military power. 
Instead of establishing Washington’s 
“well-regulated” militia, Congress, in 
the Act of 1792, gave federal sanction to 
all the vicious features of the old Colo- 
nial Militia. Washington had proposed 
militia in terms of “gilt-edged bonds.” 
Congress issued it in terms of “‘ watered 
stock.” It was this ill-regulated old 
type militia that failed in the War 
of 1812. Washington’s “ well-regulated ” 
militia was not tried. 

That Washington was right is con- 
firmed by the final result of more than a 
century of spontaneous but costly evolu- 
tion. All of the valuable features of our 
existing military organization under the 
Act of 1920 were contained in Washing- 
ton’s original plan in their simplest and 
most economical form. The National 
Guard, as it has been organized since the 
World War, is structurally and func- 
tionally the same as that which Steuben 
proposed in 1784. If our existing or- 
ganization is not identical in all respects 
with Washington’s, it is because another 
military system, entirely different in 
kind, and based upon the idea of an ex- 
pansible standing army, has gradually 
developed since the War of 1812. This 
system, founded upon an exploded inter- 
pretation of the Constitution and sup- 
ported by incomplete and_ uncritical 
historical research, still obstructs the 
development of our traditional military 
policy as perfected by Washington and 
as endorsed by all of the soldiers and 
statesmen who founded our government. 
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CHINA’S COVERED WAGON 


BY OLIVE GILBREATH 


Drought, warfare, and extortionate taxation are a chronic curse to the peasantry of North China. 


The margin of subsistence in the best of seasons is exceedingly narrow. 


arrangement of economic conditions. 


Famine follows the slightest dis- 


Eight years ago an extensive drought brought one-third of the 


fifty million people in the Yellow River Frovinces to the verge of death. 
To the peril of drought there has been added the scourge of constant warfare. The Chinese Republic, 


for more than a decade, has been overrun by a succession of contesting war lords. 
the nation’s capitol—has been the goal for which these generals fought. 


And always Peking— 
The theater of war, therefore, 


has been the north, and the consequent suffering has fallen most heavily to the lot of the already over- 


burdened peasants of this northern territory. 


These peasants, moreover, have been forced not merely to suffer from the devastations of the war itself, 


but to submit to heavy levies in order to finance the generals who sought to continue it. 


This has been 


particularly the case since Chang Tsung-ch’ang, bandit ally of the late Chang Tso-lin, assumed the 


governorship of Shantung Province. 


From these three evils the peasantry of North China are fleeing in the extraordinary migration de- 


scribed in the accompanying article. 
Their goal is Manchuria. 


million. 


Its soil is fertile and widely unoccupied. 
twenty million available hectares of land were under cultivation. 


In 1906 one million of a total of 
In 1927 the total had reached eleven 


This increase is due, on the one hand, to Chinese immigration and, on the other hand, to the world-wide 


increase in the use of the soya bean. 
By 1927 it had mounted to four million tons. 


The bean harvest of Manchuria, in 1906, amounted to 600,000 tons. 


It is, therefore, the economic hardships of life in North China and the economic opportunities waiting 
in Manchuria that combine to account for China’s Covered Wagon.—The Editors. 


In the 


train sheds, so far as eye can reach, 


[' is the end of a long day. 
the dusk is blotted with heads, 


cheek-bones, bundled bodies, eyes. 
Eyes—so many thousands of eyes that 
they appear part of a film portraying the 
details of a guilty conscience. Thou- 
sands of pairs of eyes: they scan the wick- 
ets, the tracks, the gates, the guards. 
They scan everything with animal curi- 
osity, but particularly the guards and 
the gates. The latter, it must be con- 
fessed, seem frail defenses should that 
human tide decide to go over the top. 
The crowd is quiet, but in its quiescence 
is something more striking than another 
crowd’s agitation. Almost any miulti- 
tude staggers the individual mind; un- 
able to bear the reckless fertility of na- 
ture, it seeks to escape. But there is no 
escaping this horde; it’s unknowing, un- 


caring mass paralyzes the imagination. 
It is Conrad’s sea—but an earth sea. 

At last a glare lights up the long sheds. 
From behind comes a blind urge forward. 
The floor of the sea itself seems to have 
slanted up. The train is obscured, sub- 
merged. The police and soldiers do 
their best but they are helpless; they can 
only gather up the wreckage afterward. 
No, it is not the arrival of Charles Chap- 
lin or even Colonel Lindbergh at le Bour- 
get. The place is Harbin, the time is 
any day and every day of 1928. It ic 
China’s Covered Wagon moving out to 
the North. 

What giant source can possibly keep 
supplied this mammoth tide flowing day 
after day? From all over North China 
—from Chihli and Shantung and even 
from farther provinces—come streams, 
all flowing to the sea. Along a dusty 
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road in Shantung plods a man in tattered 
and faded blue. He is girt about the 
head, girt about the middle, girt about 
the ankles against wind. Behind him, 
with tortured feet, pegs a woman. On 
her back she carries a heavy parcel bound 
in filthy wrappings. Children trudge in 
the rear, the smallest one last; the eldest 
—a boy of nine—bends under a burden 
of bedding and kettles. The elder little 
girl carries an urchin almost as big as 
herself. The man bears a burden too. 
Astride his back sits a wizened figure— 
bis aged father. It is cold, the wind 
blows, they do not talk. They travel 
slowly against the wind, but they travel. 
Day after day, all winter long, all spring 
long, these lines of gray-blue beetles 
move over the hills. 

Day after day all winter long, all 
spring long, from all over North China, 
even in the dead of winter when the soil 
is frozen and offers no hope of livelihood, 
against the advice of authorities, these 
lines move over the hills. Whither 
bound? For any exit by which the 
starving may escape China. Through 
the ancient break in the Great Wall at 
Shanhaikuan in open box cars, by junk 
and steamer from Tsingtao and Tientsin 
to Dairen and Newchwang, by Shanks’ 
mares all the way, the greatest migration 
of the world is taking place—comparable 
only with the rush of fifty years ago to 
our own Northwest. Two million peo- 
ple are one on the move into Manchuria. 

Migration is no new phenomenon in 
China. Every spring Tsinan has seen 
hundreds of coolies leaving for Manchu- 
ria. But they are only seasonal labor- 
ers, “come spring, go autumn.” At 
Chinese New Year they will be back to 
kowtow before the tablets of their ances- 
tors, eat chiaotzi and drink paikan. 
But these processions are different. In- 
stead of lines of single men, they include 
whole families. And yet not whole fam- 
ilies. There is something peculiar about 
them. Here are the aged, the middle- 
aged, very young children. But where 
are the girls and the youths? A ticket 
to the Promised Land costs seven dollars 


and thirty-five cents. The girls have 
been sold to transport the family. The 
boys have been seized by military orders. 
These ragged trekkers are not “come 
spring, go autumn.” ‘They have turned 
their backs on the graves of their fathers 
and the memory of their children, stuck 
the title deeds of their farms on the 
doors. They are not coming back. 
Slowly they travel but they move with 
the persistence of nature. They have no 
such luxury as prairie schooners but if 
they had, the sides would bear the legend 
“Manchuria or Bust.” 

North China has two main exits, 
Tsingtao and Tientsin. Tsingtao, as 
the nearer, receives the greater flood. 
There are no white devils, as there were 
when they were being packed for France 
during the war, to poke red-hot needles 
into their arms or cut their queues. The 
barbed-wire traps of the Chinese are 
easier to pass than those of the white 
devils and, once passed, the hosts swarm 
the wharves and the piers and settle over 
the beach like blue locusts. Rude sheds 
have been erected and soldiers detailed to 
herd them into shelter, but the soldiers 
are helpless against that mass. Neither 
threats nor coaxing move the locusts. 
They know for what they have tramped 
over the hills. They have seen their 
prairie schooners lying in the harbor. 

For the Japanese steamship compa- 
nies this migration is a bonanza. They 
have stretched their capacities to the ut- 
most, but no carrying power could be 
sufficient, short of equipping the locusts 
with wings. A steamer to be loaded 
makes a five o'clock subway rush look 
like a quiet game of poker. Within fif- 
teen minutes after the boat has docked, 
without the steamship company’s having 
lifted a finger, seventeen hundred shoving 
bodies, seventeen hundred pairs of eyes, 
hands, and feet are aboard. Why this 
mad will to live a life harsh, with few re- 
wards? . . . Why does the sap surge up- 
ward to the leaves? 

The fare from Tsingtao to Dairen has 
been reduced to one dollar gold and still, 
at the rate of a cent a pound for coolie 
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carriage, the profits are enormous. The 
refugees are excellent cargo. They can 
be packed as tightly as beans or coconuts 
and, in addition, they have the enormous 
advantage of moving off and on by their 
own feet. No complaints about rooms 
or food. In fact, there are no rooms and 
there is no food. On deck and below 
deck they are packed in tiers like the tra- 
ditional sardine. They move hardly 
more than the traditional sardine. 
There is no room to lie down, barely 
room for each to squat. If they tried to 
move, one sardine would have to walk on 
top of the others. When the boat is 
emptied, it is cleaned by Japanese sailors 
wearing gas-masks, using hose shovels 
and scrapers. The steamship company 
supplies water. Food? A hand goes in- 
to a padded garment and brings out a 
mud and grass cake. That suffices for 
the twenty-eight hours. If you would 
see life reduced to the minimum and 
courage pushed to the maximum, sail on 
a boat for Dairen. If the homesteaders 
feel anxiety, they do not show it. They 
have an inheritance of two thousand re- 


corded years of suffering in which any- 
thing is of more importance than the 


feelings of a human being. If they have 
arriére-pensées, they keep them to them- 
selves. Their lean copper bodies and 
nerves undegenerated by soft living and 
steadied, perhaps, by the common-sense 
teachings of Confucius—highly diffused 
on their way down from the scholars but 
affecting even the masses in China— 
make for pioneering. Eyes to the North. 
No forty-niner ever set his face more 
doggedly toward the golden West than 
these toward their goal. 


II 


What must be the thoughts of these 
medieval hordes dropped into one of the 
miracles of the twentieth century—Dai- 
ren? One must imagine Genghis Khan’s 
army suddenly thronging through 
the ports of Vancouver or San Fran- 
cisco. Under the lee of one of the 
modern stone buildings, a typical Chi- 
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nese family group squats. The mother, 
half-naked, is nursing her dirt-smeared 
child at her breast. Her feet are bound, 
her hands are small, in one ear she wears 
a small silver earring; in many ways 
known to ethnologists, she bears evi- 
dence of an old race, but her expression 
is almost animal. The husband, a Har- 
lequin in blue of all shades, is rewinding 
his feet with rags which will last about 
two miles of the six hundred he must 
walk if he continues his journey on foot. 
Under the eye of the mother sprawl two 
other children, sturdy of build but with 
an infection that will leave their scalps 
forever bare in patches. At their feet 
are two shrunken bundles, the accumu- 
lation of a life of the hardest labor in the 
world. Before them lies the mammoth 
harbor of Dairen with its breakwaters, 
its fleet of steamers lying alongside the 
lateen-sailed Chinese junks, its great 
concrete piers, its warehouses and un- 
canny cranes reaching out their long 
arms with devil swiftness and accuracy. 
That this has all been evoked out of the 
wilderness by the resolute little island 
kingdom across the way within the last 
twenty years, they of course do not know. 
It isa safe wager that they do not see, they 
have lived too long at the bottom of a 
well. Their thoughts are, doubtless, nil. 
But they form the strangest of strange 
contrasts against their background: a 
point of departure for thoughts on wars, 
governments, and kindred topics. 

Even if they had thoughts they would 
have little time to think them. “Move 
on—step lively”’ is the law of the Japa- 
nese who wish to keep the port cleared. 
Chinese “Same Village’”’ committees 
meet the boats, conduct them to the 
trains, arrange for tickets, and act as go- 
betweens with the innkeepers if they 
must remain all night. But often they 
tighten their girdles, rewind their feet, 
and on the same day they land they are 
off again. Seventy per cent of those 
who arrive by boat and forty per cent of 
the total number make the journey by 
rail. The others trudge on foot. As 
the struggle to reach the Promised Land 
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grows more harsh the rule of “the devil 
take the hindmost”’ grows fiercer. No 
Air Line or California Limited here, no 
Blue Express; only open box cars. When 
the whistle blows and the masked police- 
men open the gates, battle is joined, in 
which the lesser go down—the aged, the 
sick, the children. The single coolies— 
big fellows—climb in first, women and 
children last. One is reminded of Rus- 
sia evacuating, but there is a difference. 
These fight—fight and smile. An urchin 
is knocked out of the way by a big coolie 
who takes his place. There is a howl, 
but his mother drags him to his feet, 
gives him a cuff, and shoves him 
through the window. This is no place 
for pity. <A huge coolie entering by the 
window route plants his feet in an old 
man’s face. The blood comes, but the 
battered old philosopher only smiles and 
moves his place. One cannot expect 
life to be all tea and chiaotzi:. 

The battle over, the train moves out 
and the police collect the debris: the 
dead and maimed, the children lost, the 
babies wrapped in paper and left behind 
—froth on the surface of this vast torrent 
of life. Some have been born at the sta- 
tion, others will be born in the trucks or 
by the side of the road as their mothers 
peg along on their tortured feet. They 
will be stuffed naked inside ragged gar- 
ments or, if there is nothing for them, 
dropped from the railway bridges as the 
train crosses a river. The Chinese in 
normal life love and cherish their chil- 
dren, but this is not life; it is migration. 

A ticket to Harbin from Dairen costs 
about six dollars and a half gold, more 
money than many Chinese peasants 
have ever seen. Even for those who can 
find the money for the ticket it is not a 
journey de luxe. There are no conven- 
iences; modesty is again a mannerism. 
There is no food. There are long delays 
at the junction stations, and for those 
who have invested the last copper in the 
railway ticket such days mean so much 
more starvation. There is a certain ku- 
dos, however, in starving on a train. 
Only the plutocrats can afford it. The 


others starve on foot, straggling along the 
tracks. Encumbered with their few 
pots and pans, the women carrying ba- 
bies, the men often with the sick or aged 
astride their backs, still they make for 
the Promised Land—an amazing wave of 
humanity, which the average Chinese in 
his preoccupation with wars and rumors 
of wars, kidnappings, flights, and confis- 
cations passes by without comment, but 
which, while his gaze is distracted by 
other matters, may be changing the face 
of the North, building up a powerful 
kingdom there beyond the Great Wall. 

Since the migration is looked upon 
favorably, as much help as possible is 
rendered to the homesteaders; such help 
as can be rendered a slice of earth chang- 
ing its geography. Chinese guilds and 
charitable organizations tax their mem- 
bers to help. Free medical attention 
and free shelter are provided at the 
junction stations. The railways have 
greatly reduced their fares, the Chinese 
Eastern carrying those over sixty and 
small children free of charge. But no 
one could render enough aid. By the 
time they have reached Dairen a large 
number have exhausted their resources; 
the lines begin to thin. Some find work 
in the Japanese factories; a starving 
horde seeks work and food along the 
road. The smallest and the oldest fall 
by the wayside and meet thus what for 
the Chinese is the most tragic of fates— 
an exile’s grave. In spite of this, in 
spite of everything, of hunger and death, 
of uncertainty, the footsore army plods 
stoically on. The goal is in sight, a 
place where they may rest after the ter- 
rible hegira from Shantung. They are 
down to bed rock now, living on millet 
and grass cakes; it has become a race 
with starvation to these plains. 

If it were not for the incredible vitality 
of the Chinese peasants, many more 
would fail to reach the goal. In spite of 
no sanitation, foot-binding, and a very 
inadequate handling of disease, they are 
one of the physical wonders of the world. 
Centuries of life-war have developed 
in them a magnificent physique, a 
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natural resistance to infection, and the 
recuperative powers of an animal. Let 
a Chinese peasant be wounded, he will 
heal like a healthy dog. 

So it is that about the station at Har- 
bin legions encamp. Here and there a 
brasier glows in the dusk. Until mid- 
night and after carts may be heard 
rumbling over the bridge to the Chinese 
quarters—plutocrats who still have a few 
coppers left with which to buy shelter 
under a roof. But these are only a few. 
The majority huddle patiently in the 
bleak sheds, waiting silently to be sorted, 
shuffled, and re-ticketed like merchandise 
for their final destination, or roll up in 
their bedding and sleep on the floor, the 
sleep of exhaustion. A woman dehu- 
manized with fatigue, lies back, eyes 
closed in her apathetic face while her off- 
spring crawls over her, seeking nourish- 
ment. Another, still in her heavy 
clothes, her face purple with fever, raves 
in delirium. The Promised Land lies in 
sight but it is a question whether their 
feet will ever touch it. They will be left 
behind with the other sick and miserable, 
but where they fall thousands, millions 
will take their places. Only an act of 
God could stop them now. Manchuria 
will be populated. 


Ii 


If this army against the background of 
Dairen formed a strange scene, it is not 


less strange in Harbin. Outside the bar- 
racks which shelter the exiles lies the gay- 
est, most tragic city of the Far East— 
Harbin, the “City of Nichevo.” It is 
populated largely by exiles from Russia 
who straggled into it a few years ago in 
trains better than open box cars, but not 
much. Backwash of war, as the exiles in 
the sheds are backwash of war, not many 
years ago they slept four deep on the 
floors of Siberian stations—or lived un- 
der freight trains on the sidings. Now 
they form the hectic night life of a city 
which overshadows in gaiety Shanghai. 
But to the city of these fellow-exiles the 
Chinese are oblivious. When they have 
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become rich merchants—and every Chi- 
nese carries in him the seeds of a rich 
merchant—they too will patronize cab- 
arets. In the meantime, land. 

Is it possible that they can put forth 
another effort? Harbin is the last stop- 
ping place. An official gives a sharp 
command. The footsore army struggle 
to their feet, shouldering bedding, ket- 
tles, and children. An attendant prods 
the lagging ones and brings a stick down 
on the backs of the slow. Hobbling, 
staggering, the mob is off for the last 
time. The future hope of Manchuria— 
small shining-eyed, rosy lords of creation 
in filthy garments—wail; they may be 
potential bean kings but they are thrust 
into the cars with the other bundles. 
Within ten minutes the train pulls out. 
In forty-eight hours, or less, the home- 
steaders will see the fertile brown plains 
for which they have gambled. Within 
a week these incredibly persistent folk 
will have built a mud-and-wattle hut, 
they will have borrowed a donkey and 
seed, and they will be patiently and hap- 
pily plowing the ground from dawn until 
nightfall, or scratching it with their 
hands and a stick. Quickly and pluck- 
ily the old volume of China is closed and 
the new one of Manchuria is opened. 

China has something of the same peas- 
ant philosophy as Russia. Ask a peas- 
ant in the old days of Russia about some 
misfortune or burden, nine times out of 
ten he would answer, “ Preveekli—we are 
used to it.” The Chinese peasant shares 
the same fatalism. It takes long to ex- 
haust his patience but, once started, he 
moves. In the last ten days of April the 
Peking-Mukden railway carried over 
nineteen thousand people. Into Dairen 
by steamship have landed roughly three 
hundred and eighty-four thousand, at 
Newchwang seventy-five thousand, at 
Antung twenty-four thousand. An army 
of seventy thousand tramp along the 
Peking-Mukden line seeking work. At 
the flood tide of the American migra- 
tion to the Northwest, between 1880 and 
1890, statistics show a shift of five mil- 
lion and a quarter people. Compared 
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with the two million expected in Man- 
churia before October, and their capacity 
for population, it dwindles in size—if not 
in importance. 

As one watches the blue flood spread 
over the plain, one is forced to ask what 
explosive force could have torn those 
sturdy figures from their hills. Accord- 
ing to economists, agrarian migrations 
occur for one of three reasons: unarable 
land, unfavorable conditions, or the 
opening of new colonies. The tattered 
peasant tramping through the wilderness 
with a smile on his face and not a copper 
in his pocket knows nothing of econo- 
mists, but he knows all three of their rea- 
sons. Only he names them more graph- 
ically: famine, war lords, and the soya 
bean. 

Which is the greater dragon in Chinese 
life, famine or the war lord? It is diffi- 
cult to say. In two thousand years 
of recorded history the Chinese peasant 
has met famine eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight times. The only variety 
in the famine seems to be whether it 
comes as a Wet ora Dry Dragon. When 
it is a Wet Dragon the Yellow River 
breaks its bonds, and the peasant lies all 
night on the dykes in the slashing rain, 
trying to protect them with his body. 
Two thousand years ago a man corralled 
the river once: a feat considered so re- 
markable that he was made Emperor. 
In later years American engineers have 
been entrusted with the task of taming 
the monster, and their prayers to Impe- 
rial Heaven in concrete and steel have 
been remarkably successful. But so 
long as there is no money in China to 
treat the river as a whole, it must always 
break bounds, overflow the peasant’s 
fields, drown his pig, and melt down the 
mud walls of his hut and his compound. 

This year the famine was dry. The 
villages melt more slowly, it is true, but 
they melt. The Peking and Tientsin 
papers are full of tales which represent a 
background of appalling suffering. Re- 
cently a father near Tsinan, in the 
clutches of starvation, sold his elder 
daughter. She was twelve years old and 


she brought twelve dollars. The heart- 
broken mother hanged herself near the 
Tsinan station; whereupon the father 
strangled the younger little girl of three 
on the ground that she cost too much to 
care for without a mother. 

“But why,” says the American, putting 
his hand in his pocket to pay Chinese 
taxes—the famine relief levy—almost 
as regularly as he pays his own taxes, “is 
nothing done?”” Drought is difficult to 
fight, although even in the days of the 
Chow dynasty a system of irrigation op- 
erated in Shensi. The Yellow River, 
American engineers assert, could be 
tamed and a hundred thousand farms 
added to the land for the cost of only one 
famine. Why is it not done? The first 
reason is simply—China. The second— 
until he retreated before the Nationalists 
recently—sat in Tsinan. 

Chang Tsung-ch’ang—not to be con- 
fused with that other war lord, the late 
Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria—was 
an ex-coolie, six feet four tall, with a 
sullen face enlightened by a child- 
like smile and a constitution that can toss 
off three bottles of brandy at a sitting. 
Only China, land of pinnacle and cre- 
vasse, could have produced him or could 
suffer him. His father is said to have 
been from the lowest class in China—the 
ragamuffins who blow trumpets in the fu- 
neral processions. He himself started as 
a ricksha coolie, learned Russian in Vlad- 
ivostok asa wharf coolie and landed by the 
bandit route at the dizzy heights of power. 

The war lord is not a new phenomenon 
in China. He is as old as floods and 
famine, but, with an iron hand absent at 
the helm of central government, increas- 
ingly a new and deadly type of war lord 
has appeared, of which the governor 
of Shantung was the perfect flower. 
“Chang was never an administrator,” 
says an editorial writer in The China 
Standard. “With him, the position was 
simply an incredibly wonderful opportu- 
nity for personal enjoyment. He had 
about him a gang of sycophants who 
helped bleed the already tottering prov- 


_ince. His generals hardly knew one end 
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of a gun from another and, moreover, 
were monstrously disloyal. His troops 
were rarely if ever paid, a mob of igno- 
rant coolies, ill fed and badly clothed and 
fearful of fight... . ” 

Like other adventurer leaders in his- 
tory, he had his points. In his case it 
was an enormous gusto for life, a sense of 
humor that fascinated not only Chinese 
but foreigners who came into contact 
with him. Added to this were a careless 
good nature and trust. Unfortunately 
this trust in the retainers who overran 
the mammoth courts of his yamen was 
not justified. It is said by his defenders 
that he wanted to pay his troops. He 
raised money for them, he turned it over 
to his treasurers, but the cash never 
reached the army. Not long ago he held 
a review, at which he expected to inspect 
the hundred and fifty thousand men for 
whom, according to the bills presented 
by his retainers, he had bought arms at 
the exorbitant prices of European gun 
runners. A rabble of about sixty-five 


thousand, ill fed and ill trained, were 
drawn into a semblance of military for- 


mation. His troops have never been 
notably well disciplined, but whatever 
discipline they have had has drained 
away by ignorance and incompetence. 

Added to the high cost of an army for 
a plaything, Chang Tsung-ch’ang has 
drained the resources of Shantung to sup- 
port his lavish Oriental taste for hospi- 
tality and for a harem. At what was 
wittily called “The Celebration for the 
Establishment of the Republic” a huge 
pong was erected at the yamen, Russian 
singers and dancers were imported from 
Harbin, a special train brought guests 
from Tsingtao, and a thousand sat down 
to dinner with silver service and cham- 
pagne for all. As principal in a Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera, Chang Tsung-ch’ang 
would be incomparably charming. As 
governor of a province living on weeds 
and grass, he is one of the grim reasons 
why the Shantungese leave home. 

It would take a very prosperous coun- 
try indeed to support these gorgeous buc- 
caneers. For China it is impossible. 
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Year after year alternately with the Wet 
and the Dry Dragon, the Chinese peas- 
ant is constantly “only one jump ahead 
of starvation,” and when the tax col- 
lector finishes with him he is often not 
even one jump ahead. It would seem 
that no more blood could be squeezed 
from the turnip, and still the tax col- 
lector squeezes. The last concubine 
must have fifty thousand dollars de- 
posited in the bank or she will not come. 
In general, to list the taxable property 
in a province is to list all the property of 
that province. Shantung has a tax on 
carts, on land, on animals, on piece 
goods, a tax on many commodities sim- 
ply in transit through a city. There are 
taxes on queues and taxes on bound feet. 
If the peasant has any of the luxuries of 
life—rice, tea, sugar, kerosene—he is 
taxed for these; but he seldom has any of 
these luxuries. 

He takes his cart to pieces and hides it 
in the sand, but unfortunately he cannot 
take his pig to pieces. Nor can he hide 
his mow of land, and on his land he has 
already paid taxes three years in ad- 
vance. Nor can he cut off the bound 
feet of his mother. The supreme tax 
strategy—practiced in other provinces 
as well as in Shantung—seems to have 
been reached in a scheme around opium. 
Under threat of arrest every farmer is 
compelled to sow a share of his land to 
opium. When the opium is ripe it is 
then confiscated as being illegal, the 
farmer who grew it under threat is fined 
for having grown it, and in some cases 
the land is seized as a penalty. 


v For a wealthy farmer or merchant 


life is even more complicated. The 
peasant is always in danger of military 
conscription, but the citizen of property 
stands in daily danger of being carried off 
for ransom by bandits. In some cases 
where villagers have protested a bandit 
raid, they have been shut up by the ban- 
dits in their houses and burned. In any 
case, there is no recourse. The line be- 
tween soldiers and bandits is too shad- 
owy, and those soldiers who are not en- 
gaged in more nefarious traffic are march- 
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ing with the war lord against the war 
lord of the next province—Yen or Feng 
or Chiang or Wu—or “resting.” In any 
event, bandits and floods and famine are 
not the government’s business. 

What is to be done? Those men who 
have turned their backs on the land of 
their fathers and set their eyes on new 
goals are the answer. 

And what do they expect to find at the 
end of the trail, a pot of gold? It is not 
a visionary one, for without knowing it, 
they have come to one of the richest 
regions in the world. “The King is 
Dead—Long Live the King!’’—the real 
king of North China, the soya bean. 
Kioliang has long been the stay of the 
North—house, drink, food—but the 
bean, with its newly discovered attri- 
butes, is the ruler de facto. Few poten- 
tates have ever been so powerful. He 
has already built schools and churches, 
raised Dairen from a port of fortieth 
rank in China to third rank, and revived 
Vladivostok. Long-visioned white men 
and suspicious yellow men fall headlong 
over one another to build railways for 
him; they cannot build them fast enough. 
All over the world ships await the bean; 
his needs, his seasons are their chronom- 
eter; they sail entirely at his command. 
In America and China research depart- 
ments are devoted to the study of his 
development, psychology, and future. 
The Japanese use the bean for their soil; 
Hungary for meat; Mussolini has de- 
creed that it form fifteen per cent of the 
bread of Italy. Its history since its real 
discovery, largely by American univer- 
sities, reads like a tale of the gold rush. 
Manchuria has discovered a Klondike— 
not yellow gold but green gold. 

Fortunately his migration suits the 
political schemes of the northern war 
lords who logically see in a Manchuria, 
rich in resources and unlimited in man 
power, new wealth. Since it more than 
fulfills the dreams of the commercial 
interests, the emigrant receives very 

favorable treatment once he reaches the 
land. Most of southern Manchuria is 
already occupied, hence the greater num- 


ber of settlers spread out in new territory 
recently opened along the railways in 
north and east Manchuria. If possible, 
they settle immediately on the land put 
at their disposal by the owners of great 
tracts who divide them up into smaller 
settlements. Since the owners of these 
tracts are usually high officials in the 
railway or government, they clear the 
land of the first obnoxious undergrowth 
—not weeds or scrub oak, but bandits. 
In many cases, they even plow the land 
with tractors and furnish them with seed 
to carry them over until the first crop 
appears, the payment being a crop-shar- 
ing arrangement. A certain number 
find work as ricksha coolies, wheelbarrow 
coolies, refuse gatherers, truck garden- 
ers, but it is the aim of the officials to as- 
sist as many as possible to the land, for 
reasons which fringe one of the dramas 
of the future. 

The drama of the future—aye, 
there’s the rub in Manchuria. As one 
watches this incredibly vital figure facing 
the unknown with fortitude and endless 
courage, “matching with Destiny for 
beers,” the question constantly grows: 
for how long will Destiny be kind? Will 
she reward his heroism with a respite 
from wars and taxes, vouchsafe him a 
chance to find his feet? According to 
Trader Horn, Nature never indulges in 
the luxury of pity. Without undue pes- 
simism, one must admit that Manchuria 
may, in the not too distant future, bear 
out Trader Horn. 

Already the war lord is eyeing this rich 
plum with renewed appetite. He has 
plundered China Proper so ruthlessly 
that it is at least temporarily exhausted. 
His keen eye is already seeking out new 
resources. Let Manchuria develop in 
peace, flood it with brawn and bone; 
give it every opportunity. Man power 
means all power. What is the further 
dream of the war lord as he lies back on 
his brocade divan and reaches for his 
opium pipe while the Shantung farmer, 
working under the fierce Manchurian 
sun, strips gold out of the earth? Man- 
churia was Chang Tso-lin’s special 
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province and already it has been pressed, 
to its own detriment, into lining the 
coffers in Peking. 

The trick is as simple as Columbus’s 
setting the egg on end. First, large 
stocks of paper are purchased and run 
through the government printing presses; 
although there is practically no silver 
back of them, they then are named 
money. The next step is to forbid the 
use of the Japanese yen in Manchuria 
and to force this worthless paper cur- 
rency as payment for crops. The im- 
measurably rich cargoes thus garnered 
for such paper are then shipped to Dairen 
and sold to Japanese and other foreign 
exporters for the solid yen forbidden in 
Manchuria; the yen or their equivalents 
are then remitted to Peking in good 
Chinese silver. That which purchases 
beans in Manchuria has no effect upon a 
gun runner; he does not lay down a gun 
until his palm is crossed with silver. 
The logical result is naturally the com- 
plete demoralization of Manchurian cur- 
rency. When the value of the currency 
threatens to sink out of sight altogether, 
a part is called in with a large gesture; 
but secretly the presses are started again. 
The economic situation does not promise 
to be unclouded in Manchuria. 


IV 


The war lord, however, is not the only 


danger. Japan and Russia, ancient en- 
emies in the Far East, are again in a duel 
over Manchuria. Japan has always 
been known to regard with a speculative 
eye the rich mines of the Yangtze, and 
the surrender of Tsingtao still aches. 
For the moment, however, nothing south 
of the Great Wall holds any interest for 
her comparable with her ambitions in 
Manchuria. Russia also—although she 
has lost much prestige in the Far East— 
keeps a belligerent eye on her prize port, 
Vladivostok, and her road to the sea, the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. But there is 
a new factor in the case, and that is China 
herself. She has ceased to be simply the 
prostrate body over whom the other two 
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fought, and is struggling to her feet. 
Thus with the former victim revived, 
and herself a combatant, the encounter 
ceases to be a duel and has become a tri- 
angular fight for economic rewards of co- 
lossal richness and political results which 
no one can foresee. 

The keys of the three-cornered rivalry 
are the railways and ports. In this 
Japan has the inside track. Sadly and 
reluctantly she has at last recognized the 
fact that the Japanese farmer cannot 
compete with the Chinese farmer as a 
colonist, and has resigned the mass pop- 
ulation of Manchuria to her great neigh- 
bor across the way. But the control 
and handling of that immense output, 
that inexhaustible wealth potential in 
Manchuria, through her railways and 
ports—that is another matter. To have 
Manchuria as both a source of raw mate- 
rials and a growing market for her manu- 
factured goods is Japan’s ambition. And 
it is no small ambition, for who holds the 
railway control of Manchuria in time 
will tap a Mississippi valley for richness. 

For the realization of this ambition, 
Japan has a good foundation: the South 
Manchurian Railway and the port of 
Dairen with the cheapest cargo handling 
in the world. If she throws a line tothe 
Korean coast and builds a port there as 
she plans to do, she will have an even 
cheaper route; for the distance from Ko- 
rea to Tsuruga is only half the distance 
from Dairen to Kobe. In another way, 
Japan holds the strategic position. She 
has already thrown three spear-heads of 
railways into Manchuria. About the 
end of the Great War she made titanic 
efforts to obtain possession of the line 
from Changchun to Harbin. If she had 
obtained this she would have thus had 
an elbow of railways—Vladivostok, Har- 
bin, Dairen—by which she would have 
controlled the north of the Far East. 
She was frustrated in her designs mainly 
by the Interallied Commission, but she 
has since financed a Chinese-built line 
by which she will soon be astride the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. This com- 
pleted, she will then be able to pour 
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troops into Manchuria against China, 
Russia, or any power that balks her 
desires. 

From this time on the man power of 
Manchuria will be overwhelmingly Chi- 
nese; this migration alone has made that 
an accomplished fact. Against the two 
or three hundred thousand which Japan 
has presented Manchuria to date, China 
now sends two million in one year with 
millions more in the loins of these. Japan 
has resigned herself to the fact, but one 
thing she will never resign—her “ special 
position”’ in Manchuria. This she avers 
she won by agreement after the Russian- 
Japanese War, and she has announced 
that in case of war she will make Man- 
churia her first line of defense and will 
defend with blood the South Manchurian 
Railway. 

China’s greatest pawn in the game is 
that stream of life pouring over the hills 
into the north—a pawn whose signifi- 
cance will never grow less. In the matter 
of ports, nature and the march of history 
—especially the march of history—has 
dealt her a very poor hand. Only the 
ports of Newchwang and Antung remain 
and these are ice-bound during part of 
the export season. For several years 
China has toyed with the idea of a port 
between Tientsin and Newchwang, but 
she has recently renounced that in favor 
of enlarging Newchwang. At best, 
however, it can handle only three million 
tons out of the sea of exports. Certain 
observers believe that she may break 
through at Posiet Bay south of Vladi- 


vostok, but this can happen only when. 


the pressure of population shut off from 
the sea becomes irresistible. 

In railways China has always been at 
the end of the procession. South of the 
Great Wall, this is still true; no new lines 
are being constructed and those in ex- 
istence are not operative for commercial 
purposes or are going to ruin. In Man- 
churia, however, China has suddenly 
awakened under the new economic prom- 
ise and, to Japan’s extreme annoyance, 
has begun to build with Chinese capital. 
According to the Japanese Government, 


by the treaty of 1915 China agreed to 
construct no lines parallel with Japanese 
lines in Manchuria. China has raised a 
question as to the extent of territory to 
which this applies and, while the dispute 
is in progress, she cleverly and serenely 
continues to pursue her railway con- 
struction in the face of Japanese protests. 
So long as she has no port comparable 
with Vladivostok or Dairen, however, 
she can never win the battle of the rail- 
ways. It is only by the ancient boa con- 
strictor process that China defeats her 
enemies —by enveloping and digesting 
them. 

Against Dairen and the South Man- 
churian Railway of Japan and the bulk 
of population of China, Russia holds the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and her cher- 
ished port of Vladivostok. These she 
wills to keep, for they are her road to the 
sea. In addition to these, Russia has 
taken Outer Mongolia from under 
China’s nose, not officially but actually; 
the offices are nominally held by Mon- 
golians but in reality they are largely 
controlled by the Soviet. Perhaps with 
Japan so strongly entrenched in Man- 
churia and Russian inner affairs still 
turbulent and unstable, Russia holds in 
abeyance at least her once large ambi- 
tions in Manchuria and is concentrating 
on the control of Outer Mongolia and on 
honeycombing China and Japan with 
propaganda. 

The question of Russia is largely : 
question of her alliances. Will they be 
with China or Japan—or neither? In 
spite of the recent cordial gesture of 
Baron Goto, there is and always has been 
between Japan and Russia an instinctive 
racial dislike. Besides Japan is clutched 
with a fear of communism more deadly 
than that of any other nation and the 
arrest of one thousand communists in 
Tokyo has aggravated the nervousness. 
In fact, in general the Russia of to-day is 
looked upon as a slippery and perhaps 
troublesome bedfellow; China also, both 
north and south, distrusts Russia. The 
Russia of to-day is still experimental and 
chaotic; but the Russia of fifty years 
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hence—steady, prosperous? No one in 
the world—not America, not England, 
certainly not China or Japan—can af- 
ford to ignore that giant. 

Of war, the present danger seems re- 
mote. No power will block Japan at 
present. China certainly cannot. Her 
war lords are too absorbed in other af- 
fairs: buying and selling one another and 
arranging for flights and the transpor- 
tation of heavy money bags to the neu- 
tral zones of Dairen, Tientsin, or Shang- 
hai once the game grows too hot. Rus- 
sia will not. She has no money for a Far 
Eastern Campaign. Besides, she has 
other plans, more subtle and far-reaching, 
both inChinaand Japan. Japan herself, 
with her eye on the growing trade with 
China and those rich fields of Manchuria, 
seems to be following paths of strict dis- 
cretion. Although her fleet happened to 
be on a “friendly visit”’ to the four stra- 
tegic points on the Chinese coast at the 
time of the recent dispute over the Man- 
churian railways, she brought no threat 
of action. But that the horizon of Man- 
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churia promises unbroken fair weather 
for the future seems more than less 
unlikely. The last West is too rich. 

It can only be hoped that as Nature 
has no room for pity and the conflict must 
come, it will delay long enough to give 
these toiling, tax-crazed masses a respite 
—one moment in which they may build 
their mud huts, feed their hunger for the 
soil, smoke their pipes, and rear their 
children in peace. Surely there is great- 
ness in a race that can create the arts and 
temples, the cities and canals of China, 
and that has borne a Confucius; surely 
there is greatness in the coolie who, after 
two thousand years of starvation, can 
tuck a grass and mud cake in his tattered 
garment and stride off to new horizons 
with a smile. If anyone deserves re- 
ward, it is China’s pioneer, with his “as- 
tonishing courage to live in the face 
of uncertainty .. . his amazing talent 
for happiness in the face of privation.” 
It is he who has taken the curse 
from this flight and made it an epic 
of human courage. 


BITTERS 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


YSSOP from a grave’s edge, 
Yarrow from spent lane, 
Everlasting from a wood 
Wrecked in a dark rain. 


Light the seven fagots now, 
Make them seven times hot; 
Brew the sad herbs leaf and stalk 

For the scarlet pot. 


Peering griefs, spites, dust of dreams 
Cast in one by one; 

Drag the wild moon down, to watch 
Till the stuff is done ! 


They that drink of this will know 
Sharp and choking breath; 
Every day of every year 
Smell the mold of Death. 
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QUACK-DOCTORING THE COLLEGES 


BY WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO 


Professor of Municipal Government, Harvard University 


ANY things are wrong with our 
colleges. I have it on the 
highest and the lowest author- 

ity—that is, on the authority of Nicholas 
Murray Butler and Upton Sinclair. It 
has also been intimated to me by ath- 
letic coaches and college presidents, 
who may be said to represent the alpha 
and the omega of reliability on such 
matters. As I happen to be both a 
college professor and a college trustee, 
I get the bombardment on both flanks. 
I have positive information that the 
colleges are no longer educating any- 
body, and I have equally emphatic 
assurance that they are educating a lot 
of youngsters who ought to be left illiter- 
ate for the benefit of the unskilled labor 
market. I hear that the colleges have 
completely lost the confidence of the 
business world, and I read in the editorial 
columns that more business men are 
sending their sons to college than ever 
before. I learn from presidents’ reports 
that the colleges have big deficits every 
year, and from the treasurers’ reports 
that their assets are steadily growing 
larger. In my spare moments (of which 
every college professor has an abun- 
dance) I have answered no end of ques- 
tionnaires and participated in at least a 
dozen educational surveys, each one 
of which has been able to demonstrate 
that the methods of instruction used in 
colleges, although widely diverse in 
character, are alike in being wrong. 
This recalls to mind one of the maxims 
of equity: to wit, that “there is no 
wrong without a remedy.” In the case 
of the colleges the remedies far out- 


number the wrongs. They are literally 
uncountable, like the twinklers in the 
new heavens. Indeed, there is no 
species of quackery so popular to-day as 
the educational brand of hocus-pocus. 
The land is swarming with educational 
prestidigitators—and no wonder, for to 
qualify as an educational expert one 
needs only to be a glib fellow away from 
home. Every one of these intellectual 
Asculapians has his own favorite pre- 
scription. He believes it applicable to 
all institutions, big or little, without 
discrimination as to age or sex. The 
college of to-day, unhappily, is like a 
patient upon whom the allopaths, home- 
opaths, osteopaths, chiropractors, men- 
tal healers, and sun-bath zealots all 
demand the right to operate simultane- 
ously. It is in a worse position, being 
beset by medicine-men who are ready to 
diagnose, prescribe, and cure without 
license or fee. 

Out of this welter let us pick a few 
of the remedial tonics which are being 
most assiduously peddled at the present 
time. Number one may be called the 
Job-Analysis Serum. It is designed to 
lower the high fever of those colleges 
which are excitedly doing a lot of things 
without knowing what they are doing or 
why. In the language of the educa- 
tional technician, the colleges have not 
“clarified their objectives.” It may 
seem strange that, although some of 
our older institutions have been on the 
job for more than two hundred years, 
they have never thought to stop and 
“analyze it”’; yet such appears to be the 
case. Of course it is an unpardonable 
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omission. The job-analysis treatment 
should be applied at once. First, count 
the patient’s pulse—that is to say, be- 
gin with a questionnaire. Every survey 
that aims to be both scientific and 
sociological (queer combination!) must 
begin that way. Send the questionnaire 
to all the professors asking them why 
they teach. Send it to all the students 
asking them why they allow themselves 
to be taught. Send it to the alumni 
with a demand for information of sim- 
ilar irrelevance. Then, when the replies 
come in, tabulate the data, find the 
median and the mode, figure out the 
coefficient of correlation, and the result 
will give you an atypical conspectus of 
the pattern of valuation, which is the 
true collegiate objective reduced to a 
conventionalized significance. (Not be- 
ing a psychologist, I cannot be sure 
of my terminology, but that is the 
formula as I remember it.) 

Having found its true objective, at 
any rate, the college can then go full- 
steam ahead. The job analysis will 
indicate a solution for each and all 


of its problems—of finance, housing, 


instruction, athletics, and the social 
distractions. It will tell you how un- 
dergraduate mental vacuity can be 
transformed into genius as by the touch 
of a magic wand. There is no other 
serum like unto this one in its claim to 
curative accomplishment. 


II 


Then there is the Orientation Oint- 
ment, which has had a brisk sale during 
the past ten years. Its vendors begin 
by assuring us that the job-analysts 
have made a false diagnosis. The col- 
leges know what they are trying to do, 
but the students don’t. Every autumn 
some thousands of freshmen come 
thronging through the academic gates 
and are helplessly whirled into the vor- 
tex of an elective curriculum. These 
young men and women should be 
promptly “oriented.” To that end 
they should be bidden to arrive for a 
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“freshman week” before the college 
opens. During this preview perform- 
ance they can be told, in abbreviated 
form, all that they would ordinarily 
learn during the entire four years of a 
college course. 

It is all very simple. They listen to 
speeches and they stand in line. They 
are addressed by the president on what 
they ought to do, and by the dean on 
what they ought not todo. The chair- 
man of the faculty warns them in the 
morning that they came to the college 
to get an education, and in the afternoon 
the football coach confides to the mass 
meeting that an education is the last 
thing any red-blooded young man comes 
to college for. 

The freshmen should also be provided 
with advisers, both from the faculty and 
from the senior class. These advisers 
make the most of their opportunities, 
hence advice is the last thing that any 
freshman lacks when this curtain-raiser 
week comes to aclose. If he assimilated 
one-tenth of it—which he does not—he 
would have enough to last him to the 
end of his days. It is my observation 
that among all forms of counsel the kind 
which is given by the senior student- 
advisers impresses the average freshman 
as the most interesting and the most 
useful. For it is from them that the 
neophyte finds out what courses in the 
curriculum are “snap courses,” where 
the college bootlegger resides, how to get 
bids to the sorority dances, and whether 
the dean is hard-boiled to the alibi of an 
alarm clock that did not go off in time 
for a nine-o’clock class. To the new- 
comer this information is obviously more 
utilitarian than the assurance of his 
faculty mentor “that he must seek ad- 
justment to his highest potential, re- 
spond to his creative urge, seek to 
integrate what he learns into a universal 
harmony of knowledge, and strive to 
live the abundant life.” 

Not all the orientation ointment can 
be applied during freshman week, even 
with the most vigorous rubbing. Ac- 
cordingly, this process should have a 
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follow-up in the way of an orientation 
course given as part of the regular 
curriculum and counting towards a 
degree. This course should aim to be 
an outline of everything. It should 
begin with the origin of the cosmos and 
come down to the election of Al Smith, 
one lecture a week for ten weeks or 
thereabouts. To do this, it must cover 
six centuries per hour, although a little 
slowing up for the last three or four 
centuries is permissible in view of the 
fact that these are somewhat more 
crowded with happenings. It is said 
that light travels around the earth in 
one-seventh of a second; but even at 
that it is no match for the speed of the 
orientation lecturer. He flashes through 
the Eocene, the Miocene, and the Plio- 
cene ages, right down to the Obscene— 
which is the contemporary era. The 
greatness and decline of Rome are 
master-stroked in seven minutes, the 
Darwinian theory is elucidated in four, 
and the industrial revolution gets by 
while the lecturer pauses for breath. 
The title of this course should be both 
dignified and designatory. It may be 
called, “The Story of Civilization,” 
or “The Universe and Mankind,” or 
perhaps just “Life and Its Problems.” 
But the official title does not much 
matter, for the undergraduate will soon 
endow it with a nickname. He calls it 
“Seeing Civilization,” or “The Educa- 
tional Rubberneck Bus,” or, in due 
tribute to the high spots of the course, 
he labels it alliteratively as “Drink, 
Drainage, Divorce, and Democracy.” 
The orientation course, as given in 
various institutions which have fallen 
for this pick-me-up, has developed into 
a companionate miscegenation of his- 
tory, politics, economics, pietisms, and 
sex hygiene. It has length and breadth 
without the third dimension. This 
means that the instructor must be a 
sociologist, in other words, someone who 
has spent his life learning less and less 
about more and more until he has be- 
come intellectually unbuttoned. As a 
preparation for serious work in college 


or elsewhere these orientation courses 
have a value that accountants would 
express in red ink. 


Ill 


Then there is Nostrum Number 
Three, the abolition of the lecture sys- 
tem and the substitution of active 
participation by the student in the 
classroom exercises. The usual aca- 
demic lecture, we are asked to believe, is 
a process by which things pass from 
the notebook of the professor to the 
notebook of the student without going 
through the heads of either. So let it 
be amputated from the curriculum. 
Anyhow, the lecture is a survival of 
scholasticism, a medieval hang-over 
quite out of keeping with the genius of 
the twentieth-century American youth. 
In its place let us have creative participa- 
tion by the student—creative partici- 
pation, that is the newest phrase, and 
it has an alluring sound without meaning 
much. 

No more shall some ex cathedra dogma- 
tist deliver his pontifical discourses from 
the rostrum with no opportunity for the 
benches to hit back; but teacher and 
pupil will exchange ideas, like Socrates 
and Plato. Encourage the freshman to 
assume a “challenging attitude” to- 
wards everything which the instructor 
may say, be it an assertion that the 
earth is a sphere, or that the poles are 
colder than the equator, or that the 
Dutch have captured Amsterdam. De- 
velop his spirit of criticism, his propen- 
sity to disagree. If this does not make 
the undergraduate a more intelligent 
citizen, it will at least qualify him as a 
municipal reformer. 

Everyone who is not himself a teacher 
likes to scold about the kind of teaching 
his sons and daughters are getting. It 
makes them work too hard, or not hard 
enough. It is too meticulous, or too 
superficial. It discourages thought by 
making the subject too simple, or it 
dampens enthusiasm by making it too 
complex. It is too old-fashioned, or it 
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exemplifies some transient fad. Peda- 
gogy is like politics in that anyone can 
tell you how to do things better than 
they are being done. Ideas about 
teaching, like those concerning govern- 
ment, are all created free and equal. 
But teaching is an art, and a true art 
can never be enslaved to formal rules. 
Teaching is an intensely personal thing; 
it cannot be standardized any more than 
leadership can. To teach is to lead, to 
inspire, to create disciples. Every good 
teacher has his own way of doing it. 
Some subjects lend themselves to the 
lecture method while others do not. 
Many poor lectures are delivered in 
college classrooms, no doubt; but I have 
a suspicion that poor sermons are also 
delivered from church pulpits at times. 
Why not abolish all sermons, therefore, 
and just leave the text to be discussed 
for an hour by the more garrulous mem- 
bers of the congregation? That would 
be “creative participation” in a service 


’ 


of worship—and it would empty the 
churches. 
There is no best method of instruction, 


whether in the home, the school, or the 
college. Education does not succeed or 
fail on the issue of methodology but on 
the capacity and the personality of the 
teacher himself. That ought to be 
commonplace, but it is not. Otherwise 
we should hardly have these perennial 
announcements from Rollins or Ripon, 
from Tucson or Tuscaloosa, that some- 
one has discovered in the two-hour 
conference, or the pro-seminar, or the 
socialized recitation, a new educational 
alchemy which enables the undergrad- 
uate to get educated without exertion, 
no matter what kind of faculty the 
college employs. 


IV 


Then there is the Antioch Antidote. 
It consists of hard work outside the 
college, given in regular doses to offset 
the lethargic habits that the student 
acquires within. The undergraduates 
attend classes for a stretch; then for an 
equal interlude they go out and earn 
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their living as best they can. This al- 
ternation is continued from entrance to 
graduation, which covers six years in- 
stead of the usual four. The process, 
in a way, is reminiscent of the Scotch 
farmer who fed and starved his hogs 
on alternate days so that the bacon 
would be of prime quality, a streak of 
fat and a streak of lean. It aims at the 
intermingling of the manual and the 
mental in equal proportions. The hands 
go to work while the brain lays off; then 
the intellect is oiled up for another run. 

There are some cynics who would ar- 
gue, of course, that the boy who is both 
able and willing to do college work 
ought to spend all his time at it until the 
job is finished. And as for the boy who 
needs the spur of alternate months at 
gainful employment in order to make 
him appreciate his academic opportuni- 
ties—well, it is questionable whether he 
ought to be in college at all, even half the 
time. Half earning, half studying may 
be justified in the case of those whose 
straitened circumstances make it the 
only way to acquire a college degree. 
For others, it is a hybrid which sacrifices 
the highest values of academic training 
on the one hand and of industrial train- 
ing on the other by the vain effort to 
combine them both. 

There has been too much deification 
of the boy who works his way through 
college. It is natural, in a democracy, 
that this should be the case. A few fel- 
lows derive benefit from the experience 
of having to earn their way, but the vast 
majority do nothing of the sort. To 
them it simply means that these plastic 
years of young manhood are clouded by 
financial anxieties which haunt the soul 
and depress the spirit. It involves a de- 
nial of leisure moments at a time when 
these would be of the highest value. It 
compels the student to cut corners, to 
forego many cultural advantages which 
the college environment provides, and 
sometimes to undermine his health as 
well. Many a man does not learn the 
real cost of working his way through 


. college until he has passed into the fif- 
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ties. Then he finds that there are pre- 
maturely frayed-out nerves to be entered 
on the debit side of the account. It is 
my conviction, after having taught 
more than ten thousand college students 
during the past quarter of a century, 
that nine-tenths of those who had to 
earn their way to a bachelor’s degree 
would have been far better off without 
any such handicap. A strange doctrine 
it is, therefore, that young men and 
women whose parents can afford to edu- 
cate them should, nevertheless, inter- 
rupt their studies for the sake of 
the “experience.” They will get quite 
enough of it after college days are over. 


Vv 

And so one might go on through the 
long category of reforms which the col- 
leges are being urged to inaugurate. 
Fraternities should be abolished. The 
students should not be taught but tu- 
tored. They should be separated into 
sections on the basis of ability. They 
should study subjects and not merely 
take courses. They should devote a 
whole year, indeed, to a single subject 
like the civilization of ancient Athens, 
instead of rustling about in a mosaic of 
Bible, biography, botany, and business 
—as they do in some colleges. They 
should read books for themselves and 
not be content with the professor’s ver- 
sion of what is in the books. They 
should learn a little of everything and 
one thing well. (The first part of that 
syllogism, by the way, presents no diffi- 
culty in any American college.) They 
should have required studies for disci- 
pline and elective courses for self-expres- 
sion. They should be objectively rated 
and psychologically tested. They should 
have personnel supervision and voca- 
tional guidance. The colleges should 
impose a limitation upon the number of 
students admitted. As a prophylactic, 
this has become very popular among the 
endowed colleges. But the state-sup- 
ported institutions cannot employ it, so 
they make use of an emetic instead. 


They throw out those whom they should 
never have admitted. 

The catalogue of panaceas, indeed, is 
far too long for insertion here. There 
is the Johns Hopkins plan for a senior 
college, the Wisconsin plan for an experi- 
mental college, and the Michigan plan 
for a university college. There is the 
Swarthmore idea, the Claremont idea, 
and the Wabash idea. It is a rare thing 
to have even two or three months pass 
without the launching of some new 
scheme of educational rapid transit; 
some way of getting to the top of Mount 
Parnassus without climbing there. A 
few of them have meritorious features, 
but for the most part they merely reflect 
the age-old and utterly futile attempt to 
gaia the end without the means, the 
whole without the parts, the victory 
without the battle. 

There is no substitute and there never 
can be any substitute for men in the 
process of education—for earnest, en- 
thusiastic, capable men in the faculty 
and in the student body. Given these, 
you have a great college; without them, 
all the newfangled methods will never 
avail an institution much. Nearly all 
the problems of collegiate education 
merge into two fundamental ones—hand- 
picking the student body and recruiting 
the faculty. The college that does both 
these things well is on the high road to 
ultimate distinction; and the one that 
relegates them to a secondary place in 
its program, while it goes philandering 
after mirages, is inexorably headed to 
the rear of the procession. 

It is men, not methods or measures, 
that determine whether a college shall be 
first-rate or second class. Or, to put it 
more accurately, first find the men and 
the methods will take care of themselves. 
I should like to find some college with 
the right men and the wrong methods of 
education. I don’t believe there is one. 
Is it not time to rise and suggest the ad- 
visability of less quack-doctoring in the 
matter of our educational processes, and 
more earnest concentration upon the 
vital issue of personnel? 
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BY JOSEPH F. HOOK 


the great mining city of Butte, 
Montana, without a job and with 
only thirty-five cents in my pocket. I 
had never worked in a copper mine, and 
had always dreaded the very thought of 
having to do so. However, there was 
no other work to be secured, and thirty- 
five cents is not exactly a fortune. 
Therefore, early one morning, I stood 
at the shaft’s mouth, with a crowd of 
miners, awaiting the zero hour—the 
signal to descend. Three steel cages, 


GS tie years ago I found myself in 


each capable of holding eight or nine 
men, were suspended at the end of a 
These cages are of steel, 


thick cable. 
with slatted steel flooring, through 
which the scrapings from the miners’ 
shoes in the one above seep down the 
necks of the luckless ones in the cage 
below. 

My introduction to that strange world 
of workers who make their living be- 
neath the surface of the earth was both 
speedy and dramatic. Together with 
eight other miners, I was crowded into 
the last of the three cages, and if I live to 
be a hundred I shall never forget the 
roar of profanity that immediately as- 
sailed my ears. Every last man in each 
cage was bellowing curses at the top of 
his voice. Day after day the same 
thing occurred, and I can only account 
for it in one way: the men needed some 
safety valve for their pent-up feelings, 
realizing that their lives depended on the 
strength of a single cable. 

The station tender dropped the steel 
bar across the cage, pulled the signal 
cord, and down we shot. Shot is the 
only word to use in this case. The 


swearing stopped instantly and gave 
place to the roar of rushing air 
through the grated floors of the cage. 
It pounded my eardrums unbearably. 
Down, down we fell; and the nausea that 
gripped my stomach was indeed terrible. 

“*E’s got ’er!” several miners cho- 
rused. 

“Got what?” [ asked, weakly. 

**°E’s got the bleedin’ brakes on ’er,” 
someone explained. 

I felt the speed slacken, but so gently 
as to be almost imperceptible. Then 
came the worst part of the entire trip. 
The cage roared past the fourteen-hun- 
dred-foot level, paused a second, and 
bounded back up, down and up, up and 
down, time after time, in a series of gi- 
gantic leaps. 

“It’s the slack o’ the cable,” another 
explained for my benefit. 

I did not argue the question with him, 
not being exactly in the proper condition 
to argue with anyone on any question. 
I simply watched, fascinated, as the cage 
slowly came level with the floor of the 
station. I never tired of watching those 
huge, heavy cages stop exactly even 
with the stations on the many levels of 
the mine. It was, indeed, in my opin- 
ion, a work of art, nothing less. 

“That bloody injuneer’s used to 
lowerin’ natives in Hindia, an’ ’e’s got no 
bleedin’ sense lowerin’ white men,” said 
one of my neighbors in a pronounced 
Cornish accent. (I soon found out that 
the mine I had so suddenly and pain- 
fully entered was worked almost ex- 
clusively by Cornish miners.) 

I leaned against a post on the station 
and tried to force my stomach down out 
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of my throat, while the other two cages 
unloaded and the miners trooped away. 
The heat was nothing short of infernal, 
in spite of the big fans, and the sweat ran 
off my body in streams. Never having 
worked in a mine before, I wore too many 
clothes. My idea of a mine, prior to 
entering this one, gained chiefly from 
going down into the family cellar, was 
that it must be a cool place, a very cool 
place indeed. That idea, along with 
many others, soon went by the board. 
Some mines, I admit, are very cool, and 
some are the reverse. This one was 
doubly the reverse. 

Presently along came the shifter 
(shift boss), and motioned for me to 
follow him down the level, which was 
well lighted by electricity. At the foot 
of the manway ladder to stope seventy- 
seven he paused, adjusted a candle in his 
miner’s candlestick, lighted it, and ad- 
vised me to do likewise. But never hav- 
ing worked in a mine before, I had not 
thought to purchase a_ candlestick. 
This brought forth a lurid flow of pro- 
fanity from the shifter. 

“**Ere, take mine,” he said angrily, and 
shoved the thing at me, “‘an’ see that ’e 
bloody well buys one to-morrer. Fol- 
ler me.” 

Up the ladder he went, with me after 
him. Not knowing the correct method 
of holding the candlestick while climb- 
ing, I received a steady stream of hot 
tallow on my hands and face. On the 
fourth floor of the stope the shifter 
pointed to a huge pile of ore, a shovel, 
and the open mouth of a chute. 

“Bloody well ‘op to it, me laddie 
buck,” he ordered sharply. “‘ Forty-five 
ton to the shift, mind ’e. Shovel that 
thur hore in thur, an’ be bloody quick 
about it.”” Then he left me. 

I stuck the candlestick in a post be- 
hind me and fell to work. The effort 
started my heart pounding and my 
blood throbbing, to say nothing of the 
sweat oozing from my brow and pouring 
into my eyes, blinding me. On and on 
I shovelled, expecting each moment my 
heart would burst. Water blisters were 


appearing and breaking all over the 
palms of my soft hands. 

It is surprising how little light a miner 
can work by. More often than not he 
will be drilling or mucking or timbering 
in the faint glow of a single candle stuck 
in a post many feet away from him. 
Thus, while steadily shovelling into the 
heart of that pile or ore, I was working 
farther and farther away from my can- 
dle, which meant nothing to me—then. 

At length I paused, resting on my 
shovel handle. Happening to glance to 
the top of the pile I saw two green orbs 
staring directly at me. With my nerves 
somewhat frayed by that swift descent 
into the mine and by the eerie nature of 
this my first experience underground, I 
let out a yell of abject fear and took a 
flying plunge down the manway, almost 
alighting on the head of a passing miner 
on the level below. 

I was immensely relieved to see him, 
and told him what had happened. He 
was a powerful, squat and hairy Cornish- 
man, about sixty years of age. 

“Nowt but a cat,” he explained, 
laughing. ‘Aye, the mine’s full of ‘em. 
The comp’ny puts ‘em in ’ere an’ feeds 
“em, so’s they'll stay an’ ketch rats, an’ 
the bloody fool miners feeds ’em what's 
left from thur buckets, an’ the bleedin’ 
cats pays no attention to the blinkin’ 
rats. Guts too full o’ grub, mind ’e. 
An’ the blarsted rats steals candles an’ 
powder, chaws it up an’ wads it in them 
thur cracks. Some o’ these days me 
an’ you an’ the bloody cats an’ rats an’ 
this mine is all gonna go hup in smoke, 
I tell ’e.” 

Instantly recognizing me for a green- 
horn, he went back with me to the stope, 
heaved rocks and profanity at the offend- 
ing cat, asked me a thousand questions 
about myself, my nationality, my birth- 
place, and my ancestors, advised me to 
shed all clothing except shoes and 
trousers, and turned on the air from a 
hose-valve I had not noticed and would 
not have known the purpose of if I had. 
The next step was to show me the best 
and easiest way to use a shovel. 
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“Take it heasy, sonny,” he advised. 
“Work a while, an’ then take five. An’ 
if that bloody fool shifter comes back an’ 
raises ‘ell, bat ‘im one in the face with a 
shovel, I tell ’e.” 

I was a different man after that un- 
looked-for visit. The lack of heavy 
clothes and the inrush of air cooled my 
body and cleared my head. I was 
grateful to old Andrews, my timely 
visitor, for his helpful suggestions, al- 
though I never acted on the last one 
about applying my shovel to the shifter’s 
face. In fact, during my sojourn in that 
mine I learned to lean on that wise old 
miner more than I have done on any one 
man since. 

The next day the shifter, evidently 
pleased with my first showing, sent me to 
the breast of the level being driven to 
connect with another mine. I was 
overjoyed to find old Andrews awaiting 
me and to know that I was to be his 
partner. I, the greenest of greenhorns, 
the partner of a miner who was rated the 
best in that entire camp! He quickly 
explained just how that had come about. 

“I'd ruther bust in a greenie than an 
ol’-timer,” he explained. “The ol’- 
timers knows it hall; the greenie’s willin’ 
tol’'arn. I'll ‘larn’e. But, mind ’e, no 
nonsense goes. The minute yer ‘ead 
swells, an’ yer figger yer bloody well 
knows it hall, I'll bust yer ‘ead with 
a drill. Mind that, do ’e? All right, 
then, me laddie buck, seein’ as ‘ow we 
understands each hother, grab a root an’ 
growl.” 

“But what became of your old part- 
ner?”” I asked. “Did you brain him 
with a drill?” 

“No sech bleedin’ luck,” he replied 
savagely. “The bloody fool cawn’t ’old 
is liquor like a man. ’Ad to come down 
‘ere drunk an’ go staggerin’ hoff. Fell 
down that thur waste chute, ’e did, an’ 
got killed. Left me to finish the round 
o’ “oles, damn ‘im! Don’t ’e ever do 
that, mind ’e.” 

I promised faithfully not to, and went 
to work. For eight months I worked 
with that old underground sage, and at 
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the end of that time I was a better man 
for having done so. Not only did he 
make a miner out of me, but his wise, 
though quaint, philosophy of life caused 
me to look on my fellow-man with a 
more sympathetic eye. I soon found 
out that his fiery diatribes against the 
shifter, or against anyone else whom he 
did not fancy, were not exactly the out- 
pourings of a potential murderer. Nev- 
ertheless, I was mighty careful not to 
incur his enmity; and we should still 
have been shoulder to shoulder to-day 
had it not been for a certain accident I 
shall soon relate. 

During those eight months I lived in 
an environment I can never forget, and 
one in which few are privileged to share. 
The quaint language of those Cornish 
miners was ever a delight to me to hear, 
and something one cannot readily imi- 
tate in print. I have given here but the 


slightest suggestion of their manner of 
speech, for the simple reason that many 
of their words and expressions cannot be 
spelled out so as to convey their meaning. 
Do you recog- 


For instance, “Sista?” 
nize its meaning? No? Well, I don’t 
wonder. It stands for “Do you see?” 

These Cornishmen are conceded to be 
the best in the world at their calling. 
From early childhood their lives are 
spent in or about the famous tin mines of 
Cornwall, worked steadily since the days 
of the occupation of Britain by the 
Roman legions. Mining is all they 
know, all they care to know. I have 
heard old Andrews tell of the days when 
wife and husband worked side by side 
underground, for pitifully small wages. 
It is the low wages that drive those 
miners over here, and America benefits 
by their coming. 

Their pleasures and pastimes are but 
two—coursing and singing. Behind 
every Cornish miner’s house was the 
inevitable kennel, sheltering the inevita- 
ble Cousin Jack race horses (whippet 
dogs). They jointly owned their own 
track, or else rented the local one, and 
the races they arranged did much to 
make coursing a popular pastime with us. 
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On the outcome of such races the miners 
bet the shirts off their backs. 

I can never forget their singing. I 
can hear them in my memory even to- 
day, coming down the level toward the 
station, away off, their voices blended in 
harmony like the tones of a great cathe- 
dral organ, singing some grand-opera 
chorus. Nearer and nearer they come, 
the beautifully well-sung notes swelling 
in volume, until the singers pour into 
the station, to make it ring with their 
grand finale. And such voices! An- 
drews, Evans, Williams, Stevens—do 
those names suggest anything to you? 
Yes, Welsh. Cornish and Welsh fami- 
lies intermarried, generation after genera- 
tion. The result is the best singers in 
the world. 

After work each evening the miners 
always gathered round the piano in the 
Big Stope saloon, and treated everyone 
who cared to listen to a repertory of 
grand-opera singing one could not dupli- 
cate between Chicago on the east and 
Frisco on the west. Not many of them 
could read a note of music. But what of 
it? They had heard the songs many 
times, from fathers and mothers, and 
their naturally sweet voices had taken up 
the refrain and remembered it for years. 
Incidentally, the Big Stope did a land- 
office business with those who came to 
listen. 


II 


But to get back to the mine again. 
One day the shifter told old Andrews and 
me to clean out and catch up (timber) a 
cave-in on an abandoned level, which 
connected ours with another mine. 
Under the laws of the state it is compul- 
sory to keep these connections open 
which, in case of accident, leave a means 
of escape for men and mules. There are, 
though, certain things a miner will not do. 
Cleaning up cave-ins is beneath his dig- 
nity unless they happen to be the direct 
result of his own carelessness. 

Old Andrews went straight up and 
poured out a lurid, biting stream of pro- 
fanity on the luckless shifter’s head that 


fairly blistered him. He figured he had 
been grossly insulted by being asked to 
mop up someone else’s mess. But the 
shifter was a wise bird, and he knew old 
Andrews and how to handle him, finally 
quieting him by playing on his prowess 
as a miner, and winding up by telling 
him he was the only man in the whole 
mine he could trust to handle so delicate 
a mission and handle it right. The old 
man swallowed the bait and hook, and 
soon forgot all about his dignity and the 
etiquette of things below ground. 

To get a mental picture of this cave-in, 
imagine yourself standing at the end of a 
long, narrow tunnel, which is called a 
drift, and facing a barrier consisting of 
some thousand tons of rock. Out of this 
mass of rock you see heavy timbers and 
three-inch lagging (planks) sticking out 
like quills on a porcupine’s back, all 
broken and splintered. A track runs up 
to and under this mass of debris. (The 
word “‘cave-in” in the mining vernacu- 
lar simply means a fall of rock in any 
part of a mine.) 

This long narrow tunnel or drift is 
timbered at the top, to keep the roof 
from falling in, and at the sides. The 
floor is of three-inch plank on which the 
track is spiked. The heavy timbers at 
the sides, spaced about eight feet apart, 
give the drift the appearance of a lane 
with tree trunks on either side. 

Bonner and Elliot, two other Cornish 
miners, were awaiting us at the cave-in, 
with instructions from the shifter to 
work under old Andrews’ orders. We 
placed the blame on a soapy joint—a 
stratum of soft tale. Since the ore 
veins had played out in that particular 
part of the mine, all lights, wires, and air 
pipes had been removed and put in 
use elsewhere. The narrow-gauge track 
though was intact. Only the light of our 
candles guided us in our work. 

Before we could get fairly well started 
we heard a train of empty mine cars 
rumbling along the level. Old Andrews 
immediately started his usual stream of 
profanity flowing and poured most of it 
on the mule skinner, Finney. Carver, 
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the brakeman, came in for his share of it, 
and Sally, the mine mule, whose duty it 
was to pull empties in and loads out, was 
not left out. The old man was raving 
mad because the empties had come too 
soon and blocked the level. The mule 
skinner gave him a lot of lip in return, 
which is something a mule skinner is a 
master at, and went off with his beloved 
Sally and the empties. But Carver, the 
brakie, calmly sat down, with his back 
propped against a post, and started 
smoking—an offense against the rules of 
the mine and the state mining laws. 

The air was frightfully bad and the 
heat intense. I looked hard at Carver, 
my intention being to ask him to stop 
polluting what little good air we had with 
his age-old pipe. Old Andrews and the 
other two men were busily examining 
the cave-in and outlining a method of 
handling it. 

But I never got a chance to say a 
word to Carver, because, without the 
slightest warning, there came a peculiar 
grumbling growl and the post he was 
leaning back on bent like an archer’s 
bow. Old Andrews instantly sensed the 
meaning of that ominous growl, which 
was caused by the settling of rock and 
earth, and shouted, “Look up!” A 
Cornishman never yells “Look out!” 
Before we could take a step away from 
the danger spot the post shattered, with 
a report like a cannon, and one piece of it 
fairly lifted poor Carver’s scalp off. 
His death was certainly a quick and 
painless one. 

The sight of that accident saved our 
lives, for it chilled us to the marrow with 
fear and horror and rooted us to the 
spot. A second later and the growl and 
grind of crushing rock came again, to be 
followed by the rapid reports of breaking 
posts, caps, girts, and lagging, and an 
avalanche of rock, earth, and dust, two 
sets behind us. Had we heeded An- 
drews’ first warning and jumped back, 
we should have met as speedy a death as 
did Carver. 

We found ourselves entombed within 
a space about sixteen feet long by ten 
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feet wide, with a corpse to remind us 
constantly of our own impending end. 

The resultant rush of air, caused by 
this fresh cave-in, blew our candles out 
and left us in total darkness—darkness 
beyond the power of any man to de- 
scribe. Dust and grit blinded and 
choked us, plugging up our nostrils and 
ears. I heard a groan above the con- 
stant crunching and complaining of more 
loose rock above us, and figured that one 
or more of the other three men had not 
been quite as lucky in their deaths as 
Carver. 

Looking back on it all now, I think 
that the worst horror of that ertire ex- 
perience was what followed in the next 
few seconds. For I stood there, as I 
afterward learned the other men did, 
waiting for the death blow to fall. 
Those few seconds seemed to me so 
many eons. 

Two powerful hands grabbed me and 
hung on for dear life. I struck out 


viciously, as a lifeguard does at a grab- 
bing, panic-stricken man in the water, 


and freed myself. Then I struck a 
match and lighted my candle, which, 
luckily, I had held on to. The light 
burned dimly and revealed nothing 
more than a wall of dirty-brown fog, the 
result of unsettled dust. I coughed my 
lungs out, and so did the others. From 
the racket they made I knew they were a 
long way from dead, as I had at first 
feared. Then we began milling around 
in a mad panic, like so many stampeding 
animals, banging into all manner of 
things and bruising our bodies on them. 
Occasionally I caught a glimpse of a 
light-yellow splotch, which was the 
flame of another miner’s lighted candle, 
and instantly made for it, only to bring 
up sharp against another obstacle. 

Old Andrews was the first to get his 
throat sufficiently clear of dust to emit a 
stream of oaths. I never cared for pro- 
fanity in any form, and do not yet, but 
that was one occasion when it sounded 
sweet to my ears, because it meant that 
the old man was alive and uninjured and 
that his superior knowledge of under- 
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ground work might be the means of our 
ultimate salvation. He cursed everyone 
and everything he could think of, but 
dwelt longest on his arch-enemy, the 
shifter. In his mad plunges to find out 
exactly where he was, he collided with 
Bonner and Elliot and abused them 
fearfully for getting in his way. Their 
lurid replies to him assured me that, save 
for the choking dust and a few minor 
bruises, they were very much alive. 

And all this time the crunching and 
grating of thousands of tons of rock kept 
up, to the added accompaniment of 
shattering timbers and lagging, making a 
combination of noises that drove us al- 
most insane. Indeed, I think we were 
temporarily insane with fear and horror, 
because, as soon as the dust settled 
enough for us to see the face of the new 
cave-in, we flew at it barehanded and 
tried to tear our way through it. Debris 
kept shifting down in ton lots and push- 
ing us back, besides bruising our legs and 
hands. All we accomplished was to 
break our finger nails and lose a lot of our 
precious strength. 

As the air cleared still more we caught 
sight of our shovels, the handles of 
which were all broken, and attacked the 
barricade again and again until we fell 
back, stretched out like so many dead 
men, panting and thoroughly exhausted. 

We were an awesome sight. Our 
shirts hung in ribbons, and the hide that 
showed through the rents was caked 
with dust, sweat, and blood. In that 
intense heat a slight scratch brought 
blood, and the pounding heart pumped 
it out and gave us the impression that 
we were mortally injured and bleeding to 
death, which was far from the fact. 

Suddenly old Andrews pointed to the 
candles and began to curse again. What 
we saw acted like a cold blast of air on 
our hot bodies and froze us in our tracks. 
The flames had left the candle wicks and 
burned hazily above them. Andrews 
staggered over to where we had stuck the 
candlesticks in a post, and blew them out. 

Again that awful darkness. Imme- 
diately we raised our voices in profane 


protest, but we couldn’t budge the old 
man. Gaspingly he pointed out to us 
the fact that the air was not only bad and 
scarce but that we were using it up fast 
by leaving the candles lighted. He was 
giving us the benefit of his vast experi- 
ence and trying to plead with us for our 
own safety. But one cannot argue with 
lunatics. Nevertheless, the old miner 
stood his ground and refused to light up 
or allow any one of us to do it. 

Up to this point Elliot had shown 
more real courage than the rest of us 
combined. He had fought through the 
Boer War from beginning to end and had 
been twice decorated for valor on the 
field. But when those lights were blown 
out even he lost his head. 

“None o’ that, Andrews!” he choked. 
“Light ’em up, man, I tell’e! Light ’em 
up! I’ve faced death afore, an’ I ain’t 
feared to do it ag’in, but I want to see it 
when it comes.” 

Andrews refused though and cursed 
him fora fool. So Elliot struck a match 
and lumbered weakly toward the old 
man, tears falling in a stream from blood- 
shot eyes because of the grit in them. 
Andrews struck weakly at him, missed, 
and the two men grappled. Amid the 
dull rumble of caving rock they pushed 
and shoved each other, drawing the 
rotten air into their lungs in great sob- 
bing sighs, stumbling over obstacles, 
banging into Bonner and myself, and 
finally pitching headlong over Carver's 
body and lying still. Bonner immedi- 
ately struck a match and lighted all four 
candles, the faint glow from which 
showed us the two fighters stretched out, 
unconscious. 

It seems a pity to me now when I 
recall the happenings of that awful 
experience, that the old man had to go 
down in defeat because he had tried to 
save us from ourselves. 

When I saw those two men, motion- 
less except for the heaving of their 
chests, lying across a corpse, I felt a 
great loneliness and promptly lost my 
head. Bonner must have had the same 
feeling too, because we went at that pile 
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of rock again, trying to claw our way 
through it, forgetting the shovels in our 
mad endeavors. However, old Andrews 
got to his feet, staggered over to us, and 
pulled us away. Elliot still lay where he 
had fallen, conscious once more but 
played out. 

Again the flames crawled up the wicks, 
left them and hovered above, strange- 
ly ghostlike. Andrews kept staggering 
around, paying no attention to the 
lighted candles now but making signs 
toward his throat and pointing to the 
cave-in. I followed the direction of his 
finger and saw tiny spirals of blue smoke 
issuing from between the fallen rock and 
broken timbers. 

““Gobs—manure!” he gasped, and 
stood there, swaying on his feet like a 
drunken sailor, gazing horror-stricken at 
those smoke spirals. 

Those two words meant a lot to a man 
inamine. They told a story of shiftless 
mining methods of the past, when 
manure was hauled from the stables, 
dumped in the gobs (waste bins), where 
it had dried out and was pressed down 


by tons of waste rock dumped onto it, 
only to burst into flame at a later date. 
Thousands of dollars were spent, and 
many lives, to fight such fires and keep 
the mines producing. 


Bonner, too, realized the dreadful 
meaning of that new menace, and 
slumped down in a heap, evidently un- 
able to carry on any longer. Between 
fits of coughing I could catch the sound 
of his sobs as he crouched there, head in 
hands. As for myself, I was too far gone 
to think clearly or to do anything to 
fight against such odds. All I did was to 
sit helplessly on the floor of the level and 
stare at old Andrews. So much faith 
did I have in his ability that, in spite of 
our hopeless situation, I felt certain he 
would, somehow, get us out alive. That 
was the extent to which I had learned to 
lean on him in all emergencies. 

The rumbling of settling rock stopped, 
but occasional tiny falls of loose dirt kept 
the air filled with dust. Added to this 
was the acrid taste and smell of the burn- 
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ing material. Water was what we 
needed in the worst way, but there 
wasn’t a drop. Bonner, between sobs 
and coughing fits, kept continually call- 
ing for it in a weak voice; and Elliot, who 
seemed unable to gain his feet at all, kept 
making motions toward his mouth, his 
pleading eyes telling a story of terrible 
thirst. 

Only the big-muscled, hairy-chested 
old miner kept his feet, and that only by 
calling into play every ounce of strength 
in him. Speech was impossible for him, 
because he had remained close to the 
breast of the cave-in and, consequently, 
received cloud after cloud of dust in the 
face. But he was never still a moment, 
although his efforts were too feeble to 
accomplish anything. Only the light of 
dogged determination burned in his eyes. 
He wouldn’t give up. 

With the added menace of smoke and 
fire, however, he seemed to gain just a 
little more strength, and attacked the 
huge pile before him. It was useless 
though. Every shovelful sapped just 
that much more of what little strength 
remained in his tough old body, until he 
reached the stage where even the weight 
of the empty shovel overbalanced him. 

Realizing that something must be 
done and done quickly, he staggered 
painfully over to where Elliot was lying 
and tried to urge him to help him with 
the digging. He tried to raise the man 
and only succeeded in plunging forward 
overhim. Then he came over to me and 
tried the same thing, but, like Elliot, I 
was too weak to raise a hand, much less 
my whole body. Each racking cough 
threatened to be my last. 

Back to the cave-in went the old 
Cornishman, weaving like a punch- 
drunk fighter in the center of the prize 
ring, and tried to pick up his shovel 
again. Over he went and, I think, 
must have struck his head on a sharp 
rock. Anyhow, when he struggled slow- 
ly to his feet again, blood poured 
down one side of his face, and he clutched 
a broken and protruding piece of lagging 
for support. 
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I still like to think of the last act of 
that dreadful scene before the old man 
lost consciousness; he was like a lordly, 
rugged old lion, brought to bay and 
fighting to the last gasp. 

His huge hands went to his eyes, as 
though to sweep from them the mist of 
approaching unconsciousness, while his 
body swayed and his knees sagged. 
Again he clutched for the support of the 
broken lagging and missed it. He cast a 
lingering glance around at the rest of us, 
as much as to say, “Well, boys, ’e 
cawn’t say I hain’t done me best, mind 
‘e,” and sprawled out, full length, on the 
floor of the level. 

Even then I did not lose my confi- 
dence in him, and felt sure he would get 
up and go at it again and get us out. 
Many a time while we were working 
together where the ground proved 
treacherous he had done the right thing 
at the right moment, saving both of us 
from death. In the face of those past 
performances I could not find it in me to 
lose my faith in him. It did not seem 
natural for rock and earth to get the best 
of him, for he had always been their 
master. 

My tortured lungs were easier now, 
and the coughing almost ceased. I 
thought the air had changed and was 
much better, but I know now it was only 
the numbing sensation which precedes 
oblivion. I felt, too, an overpowering 
desire to sleep creep over me, and, before 
I lost consciousness, I remember seeing 
the faint haloes of candlelight flicker and 
die out. I am glad I was spared the 
added horror of that worse than Stygian 
blackness. 


III 


When I came to there was a brilliant 
light stabbing me in the eyes, and I 
found myself staring at the face of 
Scotty L., the most hated shifter in the 
mine. He carried me to a hole in the 


face of the cave-in, where two hairy | 


arms reach out and pulled me through. 
There came a series of painful bumps, 
which were the result of my body being 


dragged over the rough floor of the 
“coyote” hole the rescue party had 
driven through the cave-in to us. I had 
so little strength left that I could not 
speak. 

Gently the burly miners placed me on 
a flat-car, a tiny thing for mine timbers, 
covered me with many blankets and 
rushed me to the station, where the com- 
pany doctor gave me a drug that put 
new life into my body. He cleaned out 
my ears, nostrils, and eyes, and gave me 
just a few drops of water to drink. 
They brought Bonner and Elliot out 
next, and followed with poor Carver, 
covered over with a sheet so that the 
boys could not see just what that shat- 
tering timber had done to him. The 
cages stood ready, but the doctor 
wanted us left on the underground sta- 
tion until our lungs became accustomed 
to the air before shooting us up on top— 
a mighty wise precaution. 

They brought old Andrews to the sta- 
tion too, and that huge hulk of toughness 
actually came to and managed to 
struggle to a sitting position on the flat- 
car. Acting under the doctor’s orders, 
the shifter gently laid him back down 
again. It was then that the fierce old 
lion got a good look at the face of his 
rescuer, the face he had so often longed 
to pat with a shovel. A look of intense 
fury came into his eyes, and the veins 
stood out like whipcord on his forehead. 
Slowly his hamlike fist closed and gradu- 
ally came up until within an inch of the 
shifter’s chin. 

The effort was too much for him 
though, and the huge fist and hairy arm 
collapsed and hung over the side of the 
ear. Old Andrews had fainted again, 
cheated out of a beautiful chance to even 
things up, real and imaginary, with the 
one man he hated most in all the wide 
world. 

In less than three weeks we were all 
hale and hearty once more despite our 
four-hour vigil with death. Four hours, 
did I say? No, I’m wrong. The clock 
must have lied. Such suffering and 
horror as was ours could never be gauged 
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in minutes and hours, but in eons and 
eternities. 

A month afterwards I drifted into the 
Big Stope saloon. There was quite a 
crowd on hand, as usual, and I glanced 
around for familiar faces. The piano 
was going merrily, and men were singing 
a sweet aria under the leadership of old 
Andrews, who, beer mug in hand for a 
baton, was in his element. Bonner and 
Elliot were also doing their best to 
round out a smashing chorus, which had 
nothing whatever to do with the aria 
being sung by the others. Theirs was a 
private concert all their own. The old 
Cornishman caught sight of me and 
came over. 
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**Ave a drink, me son,” he invited, 
‘an’ tell me ‘ow ’e feels an’ what ’e’s 
doin’.”’ 

“I’m not doing a thing just now,” I 
replied. ‘I’m looking for something 
else besides mining. What are you 
doing?” 

*“Me? Oh, I’m back in the same hold 
mine,” he answered, laughing heartily, 
“‘an’ so’s Helliot an’ Bonner. Come on 
back wi’ us, sonny. That thur cave-in 
was nowt. When ’e gits uset to minin’, 
*e won't mind a little thing like that, I 
tell ’e.”” 

Which might all be true enough, but I 
never went back in a mine to find out. 
Once for me is more than sufficient. 
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LAMENT FOR HEAVEN 


BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


’"M SORRY Heaven's gone out. 


I needed it 


For certain longed-for freedoms, still unfit 
For grown-up persons in this neat-ruled sphere 
Where traffic-lights make every crossing clear: 


This talked-of freedom has so many strings! 
One’s only free to do quite useless things, 
Wreck the commandments, die in aeroplanes, 
Go out with no umbrella when it rains, 

But be, no matter still how old or tall, 
Conventionally unconventional. 


I’ve lost all hope reformers will be dead. 


Once they wore black. 


They're just the same in red. 


Only in Heaven, fourteen-dimensional, 


Unshocked, unshocking, could some joys befall— 
Only in that far place, veiled by a cloud, 

The Heaven that is no more, I'd be allowed 

To read in peace when there is company, 

Sleep through those hell-hours, one P.M. to three, 
Or, wrapped in adult poise and dignity 
Unblamed, unnoticed, use a skipping rope 

And spend glad hours with a kaleidoscope. 




















THE FUTURE OF MAN 


BY C. E. M. JOAD 


HE optimism of the nineteenth 
century has been succeeded by the 
skepticism and disillusionment of 

the twentieth. Because by the aid of a 
few scientific discoveries they had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a society which 
mistook comfort for civilization, our 
fathers believed in a law of inevitable 
progress. We have substituted speed 
for comfort but otherwise left civiliza- 
tion where we found it. Unlike our 
fathers, however, we are aware of our 
deficiencies. We realize that progress 
involves not only movement, but move- 
ment in a particular direction, and move- 
ment in a direction implies a goal. What 
is the goal? We do not know. Whether 
we are to have more law or less law, more 
liberty or less liberty, whether we are to 
find happiness in a simple life and a re- 
turn to nature, or whether we are wrong 
to seek happiness at all; whether passion 
is to be intellectualized away into a vir- 
gin asceticism (the race being presum- 
ably continued by means of ectogenesis 
and incubators) or whether we are to 
revert to the morals of the farmyard in 
the interests of self-expression, whether 
we are to love everybody with Christ or 
to spare nobody with Nietzsche, whether 
when we die our bodies will rot or be 
apotheosized into celestial bliss—these 
are the questions, questions of ultimate 
aim and goal, about which we differ most. 
But, though we may not be agreed as to 
where we want to go, there is a fairly 
general agreement as to where we do not. 
And it is precisely because we recognize 
the possibility of society drifting in a 
direction which nobody desires, but 
which is, nevertheless, the automatic 


resultant of everybody’s individual de- 
sires, that we hesitate to follow our 
fathers in identifying the future with the 
millennium. A simple belief this last, yet 
we can scarcely blame them for holding 
it, since our fathers were mercifully ab- 
solved from the necessity of worrying 
over much about the future by the con- 
viction that God would provide. We 
lack this assurance, or if we share it, we 
are inclined to doubt whether divine pro- 
vision is necessarily a blessing. It 
might, for example, take the form of 
another war. Hence arise fears for 
man’s future, some of which I wish to 
consider in this article. I also propose 
to ask by what means the dangers which 
lie in the path can be avoided. 


II 


First, then, as to the dangers. Let me 
take as my text a little book recently 
published in the To-day and To-morrow 
Series, by the distinguished French 
writer, M. André Maurois. The book 
purports to be a fragment from a world 
history written sometime in the nine- 
teen-nineties. Its main argument may 
be summarized as follows: The con- 
clusion of the great war of 1947 ushered 
in an era of international good will. The 
population of Western Europe had been 
considerably decimated in the struggle, 
many of the fiercer old men had been 
killed off, and the Russo-Chinese coali- 
tion showed no desire to use its victory 
for purposes of world domination. The 
world’s newspapers had been syndical- 
ized under the control of five men, who 
exerted the influence of the press to pro- 
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mote good will and keep the peace. 
Their task, at first easy, grows more 
difficult as the war fades into the back- 
ground. There is not enough going on 
to keep people amused; they are getting 
bored and restless. “There is one 
thing in the world,” said M. De Rou- 
vray, the French newspaper proprietor, 
“that people fear more than massacre, 
even more than death—and that is 
boredom.” ‘“‘We have tried artistic 
remedies, not without success; sport and 
the great crimes saved us for twenty 
years, but look at the statistics! Police 
efficiency is getting to be so perfect that 
crime is becoming rarer and rarer. The 
world is tired of everything, tired even of 
boxing. The last two aérial balloon 
races didn’t get more than a million 
spectators. ...” ‘“‘We have educated 
the crowds; we have taught them to 
respect order, to applaud the other side. 
They have nothing to hate any more.” 

What, then, is to be done? How are 
people to be kept amused? Now there 


is nothing that will unite people so effec- 
tively as the one thing they all know to be 


wrong—war; required, therefore, some- 
thing or somebody to hate. Looking 
round for a suitable enemy, the news- 
paper proprietors hit upon the moon. 
A Press stunt is organized. Gradually 
there begin to appear in the papers hints 
of nameless outrages in remote parts of 
the world. ‘Tribesmen have been killed, 
villages destroyed by some invisible 
agency. Beginning at first with vague 
rumors and fragmentary reports, the new 
motif grows and grows till it dominates 
the whole orchestra of the Press, and the 
newspapers of the world are rumbling 
with indignation as if they were the cos- 
mic bowels. Who is the author of these 
outrages, who is the mysterious foe who 
is attacking the earth? 

And then one morning the papers 
come out boldly and unanimously with 
the disclosure that the unknown enemy 
has been located in the moon. The 
scientists are taken into confidence and 
write learned articles on the nature of 
the moon’s intelligences, the chemical 
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composition of the death-dealing rays 
which they are directing upon the earth, 
the necessity for organizing the planet in 
self-defense. “If every youngster in the 
world is not convinced within three 
months that every inhabitant in the 
Moon is a monster, and that the first 
duty of every terrestrian is to hate and 
destroy the Moon, then I'll fire my edito- 
rial writers,” said Lord Douglas, one 
of the newspaper proprietors. 

The fake campaign is an unqualified 
success; boredom disappears; the uni- 
versal hatred of the moon brings good 
will to the peoples of earth, life recovers 
its zest; the nations are too busy arming 
against the common enemy to quarrel 
with one another, and world unity be- 
comes a fact. There is, however, one 
scientist, an ascetic Arab, who has not 
been taken into confidence; he is, it 
seems, incorruptible and might give 
the game away. He proposes a retalia- 
tory ray, and millions gather in the Sa- 
hara desert to watch through telescopes 
great holes being burned in the surface 
of the moon. During the ensuing night 
the city of Darmstadt is reduced to 
ashes, and then every morning for weeks 
on end the papers have to report the 
destruction of a fresh city of earth. The 
pious fraud designed by the Press to 
bring peace to the world has become a 
grim reality. There are, it seems, in- 
telligences in the moon after all, and they 
are hitting back. And here the narra- 
tive breaks off with the hint of an inter- 
planetary coalition. 

This extract, fantastic though it may 
appear, is plausible enough. The theme 
is an old one—even children know that 
Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do—and, as the argument un- 
folds itself, one is led to wonder whether 
there is some irremediable flaw in human 
nature, some taint inherited from the 
primeval slime in virtue of which it is 
only by hatred and through conflict that 
mankind can be kept amused. Struggle, 
it seems, is an inalienable characteristic 
of life; we cannot escape it. If we succeed 
in transcending the struggle for existence 
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we shall be driven by the law of our nature 
to invent reasons for struggling among 
ourselves. Hence the dream of a world 
at peace is an illusion; men cannot live 
together in security and good will, they 
will perish of boredom in the attempt. 

The view that human life can never 
rise above a certain level derives support 
from the failure of all past civilizations 
to persist. Civilizations, if we may 
believe Herr Spengler, are like human 
beings. They have a young and fruitful 
period, a period of expansion and con- 
quest ; the arts are rude but vigorous, and 
there is a lively religious faith. Then 
comes a period of maturity when the 
civilization reaches its highest expres- 
sion; art and literature flourish, there is 
luxury but not too much of it, men be- 
come humane, there is tolerance for 
divergent religious and political views, 
and the level of human life perceptibly 
rises. And then, as the civilization grows 
old, decay sets in; art becomes decadent, 
there is a striving after effect, men grow 
soft and feeble, refinement turns to 
cynicism and disillusionment, and life 
loses its zest. Presently there are at- 
tacks from outside, and the civilization 
collapses. This, or something like it, 
has been the course of all the great civi- 
lizations that history records. What 
right, then, have we to hope that we shall 
be exempt, and that the fate of Assyria, 
of Babylon, of Egypt, and of Rome will 
not be ours? Is there not some inevi- 
table law at work here, a law which 
expresses that fundamental flaw in our 
natures whose presence we have sur- 
mised, forbidding human life to rise 
above a certain level? 

The view is a gloomy one, and it will 
be well to see what evidence can be ad- 
duced in its support. Can we, then, 
assign any reasons for these repeated 
failures of civilization? An obvious one 
is supplied by biology. The human 
material of a civilization tends to de- 
generate at both ends of the scale: the 
worst multiply at the bottom, and the 
best deteriorate at the top. It is well 
known that civilization allows more of the 


less well endowed to survive than would 
otherwise be the case, and depresses the 
rate of multiplication of the efficient and 
the gifted. This result is due to the effect 
of a social environment in screening the 
unfit from the worst rigors of the strug- 
gle for existence, and thus permitting to 
survive within the herd those who would 
perish, if forced to fend for themselves as 
individuals. The dysgenic efforts of 
society are intensified by the advance of 
medical science by means of which we 
are enabled to keep alive aged, infe- 
rior, and inadequately equipped persons, 
whom more primitive civilizations had 
the sense to allow to die, and by the 
widespread use of birth control among 
the upper and middle classes. The 
feeble-minded, the feckless, the im- 
provident, and the unemployed breed 
unrestricted, while the middle classes, 
weighed down by the burden of taxation 
imposed by the necessity of feeding, 
clothing, and educating the children of 
half-wits and idiots, are forced to limit 
their families to one or two.* Thus the 
chief effect of the sentimental appeal of 
baby saving is to preserve the lives of 
slum children at the cost of depriving of 
life the potential children of the better 
stocks. The result is that in each gen- 
eration the middle and upper classes fail 
to maintain their numbers, which are 
only kept up by recruitment from the 
less biologically desirable strata below. 
Society, in fact, is like a pyramid con- 
tinually proliferating at the bottom and 
being flattened out at the top. So far the 
evil effects of this process have been more 
than masked by the benefits conferred on 
man by machinery, sanitation, hygiene, 
education, and the other fruits of the 
accumulated knowledge of the race. 
But you cannot continue indefinitely 
to grow figs on thistles, and ultimately, 
if present tendencies continue, the dete- 


* In England the average births for 1000 married males 
under fifty-five, according to the 1911 census returns, was: 
Upper and middle classes 119. 
Skilled workmen 153. 
Unskilled workmen 213. 
The inhabitants of the slums were, that is to say, raising 
families which were nearly twice as large as those of the 
»rofessional classes. The differential birth rate since 1911 
i grown more, rather than less marked. 
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rioration in human material will defeat 
all our efforts to keep it up to the 
mark. 

The loss of quality at the top proceeds 
from the same cause. Relieve a creature 
of the necessity of fending for itself 
and it begins to degenerate; it loses, that 
is to say, the use of the faculties and apt- 
itudes which it has gradually evolved in 
the struggle for existence. The lap dog, 
for example, is only by courtesy a dog; 
one by one the nobler canine qualities, 
speed, courage, keenness of smell, have 
dropped away from it: like all the do- 
mestic animals it deteriorates in contact 
with man because man, or rather woman, 
shelters it from the need for struggle and 
conflict. What is true of lap dogs is 
true of aristocrats. Take a particular 
stock and send its members into the 
world generation after generation with 
silver spoons in their mouths; give them 
a livelihood, endow them with a position, 
elevate them to power, and assure them 
that for the enjoyment of these things 
they need display neither energy nor 
initiative, neither courage, skill, nor 
endurance, and they will behave accord- 
ingly. They will grow idle, feeble, and 
apathetic and, instead of making use of 
their leisure and opportunity to rise 
above the level of their fellows, will 
gradually fall below them in respect of 
energy, initiative, ability, and enterprise. 

One further point in this connection 
has a special relevance for democracy. 
Democracy, as is well known, opens the 
door to the talents. In a democracy a 
man of wit and energy may rise from the 
lowest stratum to the highest. (This is 
true in theory even in England.) But he 
must not burden himself with a large fam- 
ily if he is to succeed; the struggle is too 
severe. Thus the self-made man of busi- 
ness, the labor leader, and the successful 
original artist or dramatist are either un- 
married or have succeeded in disburden- 
ing themselves of their wives at an early 
stage of their careers; at most they have 
one or two children. Hence society, as at 
present organized, is a mechanism for 
discovering talent in whatever stratum it 
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may appear, promoting it to a higher 
stratum, and automatically sterilizing it 
in the process. It is as if a dairyman 
were to invent an elaborate apparatus 
for separating the milk from the cream 
and were then to throw away the cream. 
Thus the body of a civilization decays 
at both ends, while its best elements are 
progressively eliminated. Here, then, 
is a process which may repeat itself in- 
definitely as nation after nation rises to 
a certain pitch, degenerates with civiliza- 
tion, and is purged again in adversity. 
Not less important is the danger 
arising from the growing disparity be- 
tween man’s powers and his wisdom. In 
the last century and a half man has 
enormously increased his command over 
nature. Sixty miles an hour in an ex- 
press train has replaced four miles an 
hour on foot, and two hundred miles an 
hour in an aéroplane has replaced sixty 
miles an hour in an express train. Pro- 
ductivity has increased enormously, and 
one man can utilize machines to do the 
work which formerly employed the labor 
of a hundred. 


In power and skill, in 
ability to tap the resources of nature and 
harness them to our use, we are to the 
men of the eighteenth century like 


giants to babies. Our powers might, so 
at least it was hoped, have been used to 
improve human life, to make it more 
leisurely and spacious, to diminish its toil, 
and to increase its beauty. This hope 
has, however, been shown to be illusory. 
It would be interesting to take one by one 
the major scientific discoveries of the 
last hundred years, and to show how the 
potential benefits which they might have 
conferred upon the human race have 
been in each instance frustrated. We 
have more power over nature, it is true, 
yet the only way we can escape from the 
dirt and squalor, the foul air and the 
overcrowding which power over nature 
involves is to escape into the country, 
where nature is still in more or less un- 
disputed power over man. Our doctors 
have achieved unprecedented skill in re- 
pairing damaged bodies; but our chemists 
have achieved even greater skill in de- 
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stroying them, so that in war time we see 
all the resources of civilization devoted 
to patching up broken bodies in order 
that all the resources of civilization may 
proceed to blow them to bits again. We 
have invented rapid means of transit to 
bring us in and out of our cities, yet 
allowed them to grow to such dimensions 
that not all the tubes and railways in the 
world can take their workers out of 
them, with the result that we live no 
nearer to the country than we did before, 
while a new race of nomads engaged in 
perpetual transit between workshop and 
dormitory knows neither the solace of 
solitude nor the sense of community. 
The trouble here is obvious. Man’s skill 
has enormously outstripped his ability to 
use it; in other words, his technical effi- 
ciency is greater than his social wisdom. 
When I took the Honours School in 
Philosophy at Oxford I was introduced 
to the works of Aristotle, a prolific and 
inquisitive Greek who wrote books on 
most of the subjects which have since 
intrigued the human mind. His dis- 
courses ranged from the habits of animals 
to the attributes of God. In the main, 
however, his interests were scientific. 
But while nobody expected me to study 
Aristotle’s writings on physics or astron- 
omy, I was required to acquaint my- 
self in detail with his works on ethics 
and politics, on the ground that they 
embodied what were called profound 
truths. The inference is obvious: we 
do not read Aristotle’s scientific work 
because our science has superseded that 
of the Greeks, but in our knowledge of the 
good life for the individual, or of the duty 
of man to man in society we have not 
advanced beyond the level at which 
Aristotle left us. Take a mechanic by 
the roadside mending the carburetor of 
his car—he is behaving like a superman; 
take the same mechanic ten minutes later 
driving in a little hell of noise and stench, 
unable to appreciate the country himself 
and precluding the appreciation of his 
fellows—he is behaving like an idiot. 
Men of genius by the dozen, men of 
talent by the hundred have labored that 


wireless might be; they succeeded, and 
the tittle-tattle of the divorce courts is 
broadcasted to the ends of the earth, 
while the remoter ether vibrates to ne- 
groid music. 

Science has not altered man’s desires; 
it has merely made it easier for him to 
carry them into effect. If our desires 
are good, this added power of gratifying 
them is a good; if they are evil, it is a 
corresponding evil. Most of men’s de- 
sires that have hitherto found social 
expression have been harmful. Hence 
the principal effect of the increase in 
human power and knowledge has either 
been an improvement in methods of 
destroying human life or an accentuation 
of economic inequality, with the result 
that our states are founded on force, 
dominated by money power, and armed 
through fear, while rich and poor tend 
increasingly to differentiate into two 
different species. Our civilization is in 
fact only sin deep; fundamentally man is 
still the same foolish, credulous, vain, 
impulsive, and intolerant animal that he 
was in the Stone Age. Fire the first 
bullet, and the savage appears. 

Mind, I am not maintaining that man- 
kind is worse than it ever was; merely 
that it has a need to be better. Forscience 
has taken this primitive savage posturing 
as civilized man, and presented him with 
powers fit for the gods. Give a boy an 
air gun, and he may kill a sparrow or 
break a window or two; give him a 
modern Lee Metford rifle, and he be- 
comes a public danger. Politically and 
socially man is still a baby, with the 
acquisitive and destructive instincts of 
a baby; science has given the baby a 
box of matches. Can he survive the 
gift? 


Il 


In order to answer this question I find 
myself compelled to quote again from a 
historian of the future. This time our 
authority is a Martian historian writing 
in the year 5000 PMI (Post Martem 
Incarnatum). 

On our neighboring planet, the earth, the 
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age of the Mesozoic reptiles was succeeded 
by that of the vertebrate mammals. Of 
these the hominide, though a feeble and 
clumsy species, unable to protect themselves 
against the rigors of the climate except by 
covering themselves with the skins of other 
animals, and producing offspring which were 
completely helpless over an incredibly long 
period, were nevertheless enabled by the pos- 
session of a low-grade cunning, which pessi- 
mistic writers have likened to our own intelli- 
gence, to establish a complete domination 
over the rest of the planet. This they used 
to prey upon the other species which the earth 
contained, at first for purposes of food, later 
for amusement, and they would speed ‘ty have 
succeeded in denuding the whole pianet of 
life, were it not for the internecine feuds pon 
which their quarrelsome natures 'ed them to 
eugage among themselves. The domination 
of the hominide was ultimately terminated 
by their discovery of how to release the forces 
locked up in the atom, discovery which they 
speedily used for the purpose of exterminat- 
ing themselves altogether. The extinction of 
this noxious species through their own innate 
mischievousness has always been regarded by 
our theologians as affording one of the strong- 
est pieces of evidence for the providential 
government of the universe. 


Let us, however, be optimistic and 
assume that we escape these dangers; 
that the practice of birth control by all 
classes has kept the population within 
reasonable limits, and that no imbeciles 
or physical defectives are born; that the 
enormous increase of production conse- 
quent upon the intelligent application of 
labor-saving devices to industry has 
practically solved our economic prob- 
lems, and that every man is assured of 
comfort and a competence upon three or 
four hours’ work a day. This last con- 
tention, by the way, will be hotly con- 
tested by Socialists, largely because an 
early solution of the problems upon 
which they rightly lay stress, by removing 
their grievances against society would 
deprive them of their raison d’étre. For 
the same reason the clergy would almost 
certainly resent the second coming of 
Christ, which would, presumably, render 
them superfluous. At the same time 
this assumption seems not unreasonable; 
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the average annual income of each em- 
ployed American is estimated at about 
one hundred and fifty-six pounds a year, 
and has doubled in the last twenty 
years. At this rate of progress poverty 
may in five hundred years’ time become 
a thing of the past. 

How will mankind employ its powers; 
what will it do with its leisure? Up to 
the present men lave spent about three- 
fourths of their waking life in obtaining 
the means to make life possible; they 
have had only one-fourth available for 
living. To the art of life—the most 
dificult of all the arts—they have 
brought jaded energies and tired brains. 
Consequently, most of us are shocking 
exponents of the art of life through sheer 
lack of practice. We do not, for exam- 
ple, know how to amuse ourselves, our 
notion of entertainment being something 
for which one pays; we pay other people, 
that is to say, to do for us what we can 
no longer do for ourselves. On the 
whole, we regard the art of living as 
reaching its perfection in different forms 
of rapid motion. The activities of the 


rich American, perpetually in transit 
across the ocean, suggest that life for 
him consists of a series of escapes 
from something unpleasant which is 
ever behind him, waiting to pounce upon 
him on whichever side of the Atlantic he 


happens to be. The something pre- 
sumably is boredom, for boredom is the 
penalty we pay for failure in the art of 
life. It is boredom that turns the 
family holiday, if unexpectedly pro- 
longed, into the best imitation of hell 
that earth offers; it is boredom that 
raises the percentage of suicides among 
the rich to a higher figure than it reaches 
in any other stratum of society; it is bore- 
dom that assails the retired millionaire, 
compels him to exhaust his energies in 
some particularly dangerous and ex- 
hausting pursuit, such as mountain 
climbing or big-game hunting, in which 
he can only induce others to accompany 
him by paying them enormous salaries, 
and finally sends him back to his office to 
make money he does not want in despair 
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of rendering life tolerable without the 
hard labor to which he has been accus- 
tomed. The behavior of the leisured 
rich makes it impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that we do not know, and never 
have known, how to live. Work is the 
only form of occupation of which we are 
capable of standing more than a very 
limited amount. Leisure is intolerable 
to us, and servitude to the need for 
amusement the worst form of slavery we 
know. 

Now consider a world in which all are 
subjected to this need for rather more 
than two-thirds of their working lives. 
What will it be like? The country 
will be covered by a network of motor 
roads and aérodromes; whatever land is 
left uncultivated will be covered with 
golf courses and tennis courts or the 
grounds required by whatever new game 
is sufficiently dangerous to capture the 
fancy of our descendants; the seacoast 
will be a continuous string of resorts 
with bands, hotels, and gaming tables; 
peptonized news and standardized en- 
tertainment will descend like a deluge 
upon the heads of the devotees of 
pleasure, aided by all the resources of 
television, wireless, and color cinema- 
tography; men will move about in ever- 
increasing numbers and rapidity from one 
part of the earth to another; new reli- 
gions will flourish like mushrooms to 
satisfy men’s need of a solace for their 
sick souls; the upper-class suicide rate 
will spread to and increase among all 
classes of society, and finally men will go 
to war, as Maurois suggests, to infuse a 
little excitement into a life which they 
do not know how to use. The prospect 
is not encouraging. Is there any escape 
from it? 


IV 


It is important in the first place to 
realize the amount of time that mankind 
has at its disposal. The total period 
during which there has been life upon the 
earth is estimated at about twelve hun- 
dred million years; of these twelve hun- 
dred million years man has been in 


existence about one million. Suppose 
we represent the twelve hundred million 
years of life’s history by one hundred 
years; then man’s past will equal about 
one month, and the whole period of civili- 
zation up to date, about seven or eight 
hours. On this same scale—a scale which 
reckons the past of civilization at about 
seven or eight hours—the period during 
which our planet may be expected to 
remain habitable by man is about one 
hundred thousand years. Civilization, 
therefore, has considerable time in which 
to develop. 

The question which we have to con- 
sider is, therefore, in what way our 
remote descendants will occupy them- 
selves. The suggestion of a_ possible 
answer will be found in the picture of 
the Ancients in Shaw’s “Back to 
Methuselah.” The Ancients have 
achieved an almost complete eman- 
cipation from bodily needs and limita- 
tions. ‘They no longer sleep or eat, they 
do not make love, and they have out- 
grown the need for amusement. Art is 
discarded by the age of four, on the 
ground that it presents us only with the 
images of the real, and nobody will stay 
for the image who can contemplate the 
original. They have no desire to speak, 
and have forgotten the use of language. 
Their power over the matter of which 
their bodies are composed enables them 
to change their bodily structure at will. 
Experimenting with the use of these 
powers, they play tricks with their 
bodies and make themselves into fan- 
tastic monsters: they walk upon a dozen 
legs, work with twenty hands and a 
hundred fingers, look to the quarters of 
the compass with eight eyes out of four 
heads. Barring accidents, they can 
maintain life indefinitely, but, so long as 
they retain the body, their lives are sub- 
ject to any accident that can destroy the 
body. All the things with which human 
heings have amused themselves, images 
ac. pictures, love and science, have one 
by one been superseded, and nothing 
remains beautiful or interesting except 
thought. The body, they say, is the 
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last doll to be discarded. When this 
final emancipation is achieved there will 
be no people, only thought. Thus life 
becomes a whirlpool in pure intelligence 
which in the beginning was a whirlpool 
in pure force. 

The prospect is impressive but not 
entertaining, and is unlikely to be ac- 
claimed with enthusiasm by our contem- 
poraries. But we have no right to judge 
the pursuits of the future by the tastes of 
the present; the lemurs from whom we 
are descended would probably find little 
to applaud in our habit of shutting our- 
selves in the dark in cinemas or watch- 
ing baseball matches. Nor are there 
wanting signposts pointing in the direc- 
tion indicated. Life, as it has manifested 
itself up to the present, has been charac- 
terized by a two-fold relation to matter. 
It knows or is aware of matter and is 
dependent upon it. Bothcharacteristics 
are modified by evolution; aslifeevolves, 
its power over matter increases and its 
need to know matter grows less. By in- 
crease of power over matter I mean in 
mastery 
For example, 


the first place our growing 
over the forces of nature. 
by the construction of appropriate ma- 
chines we have made not only gravita- 
tion our slave, but also electricity and 
magnetism, atomic attraction, repul- 


sion, polarization, and so forth. We 
can utilize these forces to transcend our 
limitations by making for ourselves new 
limbs to supplement our original bodily 
inheritance, cranes and elevators to do 
the work of arms, and trains and motors 
to take the place of legs. We have 
learned to fly and supply ourselves with 
wings in the shape of aéroplanes. Inthe 
second place, we attain to an increasing 
mastery over the matter which consti- 
tutes our own bodies. We have changed 
and continue to change the structure of 
our bodies by the use to which we put 
them. Within the comparatively brief 
period studied by anatomy we have 
learned to dispense with tails, and we 
are progressively eliminating organs such 
as the appendix, and growths such as the 
toe-nails, for which we have no further 
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use. The urge to think has caused us to 
achieve an unprecedented growth in 
brain structure, and the increasing size 
of the human head adds to the difficulties 
and dangers of childbirth. 

Our growing mastery over matter 
brings with it a diminution of interest in 
matter and a lessening of dependence 
upon it. The object of applied science 
is, indeed, rightly interpreted to effect a 
progressive diminution in the necessity 
of life to have intercourse with matter, 
by inventing contrivances outside our- 
selves to do the work which previously 
fell to our bodies. Already we do less 
with our hands than our ancestors; 
we do not carry weights about, defend 
ourselves from attack, or develop 
great muscular strength. Compared with 
primitive man, we make but little use of 
material, physical objects. So true is 
this that the ordinary clerk or profes- 
sional man can, broadly speaking, go 
through the day without using his 
hands at all except to dress and feed 
himself and to write. Our senses decay 
as the need for awareness of material 
objects grows less; the savage can hear 
noises to which we are deaf, and oursense 
of smell grows duller with each genera- 
tion. As the attention of life comes to 
be directed less and less upon material 
objects, the question arises, what is to 
happen to the vital energy thus released? 

The universe contains a number of 
things besides matter; it contains objects 
of thought; it also contains ideal objects. 
The analysis of thinking belongs to the 
technical side of philosophy, and I can- 
not go into it here. It is clear, however, 
that whatever is in front of my mind 
when I am thinking, as opposed to ex- 
periencing things through my senses, is 
not a piece of matter. If, for example, 
I think of Cesar, it is clear that my 
attention is not occupied with the physi- 
cal personage who was Cesar, since 
Cesar as a physical personage no longer 
exists. Yet Cesar is clearly something, 
since a thought of Cesar is different from 
a thought of Alexander. Similarly, when 
Idoarithmetic, it is clear that my mind is 
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not occupied with material objects. The 
proposition that two plus two equals 
four is not a proposition about material 
objects, and it is not necessary that there 
should be any such objects in order that 
it may be true. 

Thus, whatever it is that my mind 
knows or is aware of when it thinks, it is 
not matter. Since this is not a treatise 
on philosophy, we will say non-commit- 
tally that it is aware of objects of 
thought, these objects being neither men- 
tal nor material. In addition to objects of 
thought the universe contains ideal 
objects. Ideal objects are entities like 
truth, goodness, and beauty, and possi- 
bly include the deity. Like objects of 
thought, they are immaterial, but they 
differ from them in possessing value. 
Value is that which arouses in us certain 
kinds of unique emotion: beauty arouses 
sesthetic emotion, goodness ethical emo- 
tion, the deity religious emotion. It is 
in our experience of art that we come 
most directly into contact with ideal ob- 
jects. A piece of music which arouses in 
us esthetic emotion does so by virtue of 
the fact that it represents or manifests 
the ideal object which we call beauty. 
(The relationship between ideal objects 
and the materia! medium in which they 
are manifested raises a number of diffi- 
cult questions into which I cannot enter. 
It is obvious, however, that the sym- 
phony which thrills us to ecstasy cannot 
be adequately described merely as a 
series of vibrations in the ether imping- 
ing upon our ear drums.) 

Now the evolution of life may be de- 
scribed as a development which, begin- 
ning with the awareness of material 
objects, ascends via the knowledge of 
objects of thought to the awareness of 
the world of ideal objects. Plants know 
only material objects; it is possible that 
animals do rudimentary thinking, in 
which case they are intermittently aware 
of objects of thought; in men life has 
evolved at a level «{ which the awareness 
of objects of thought is not only normal, 
but is coming, as I have tried to show, 
gradually to supersede the awareness of 


material objects. In some of us, more- 
over, noticeably in the mystic and the 
artist, the comprehension of objects on a 
higher level is beginning for the first time 
to be possible. ‘The artist’s perception of 
beauty, the mystic’s intimation of God 
may be analyzed into life’s awareness of 
objects of a new type, which I have called 
ideal objects. But these experiences, like 
thinking among animals, are as yet rare; 
they are the privilege of evolutionary 
sports, such as the artist and the mystic, 
the precocious children of evolution. 

If this brief analysis of vital activity 
as manifested in living creatures has any 
validity, it is evident that mankind, if its 
evolution is to continue, must abandon 
its absorption with matter and take in- 
creasingly to contemplation and think- 
ing. At present we cling pathetically to 
the material world. We have attained 
power over matter, but, instead of using 
it to dispense with the need to know 
matter, we continue to cultivate its 
acquaintance. We beat round bits of 
matter called balls with long ones called 
sticks, and, because evolution has reached 
a stage at which concentration upon 
matter is becoming an anachronism, we 
find that we get bored and restless. It is 
not by hitting balls that we shall subli- 
mate the impulses that make for war, but 
by ceasing to be aware of matter and 
occupying our attention with objects of 
thougi:t, that is, by occupying ourselves 
with art and science and mathematics. 

Strange as this doctrine may sound, it 
is not fundamentally different from the 
commonplaces of human wisdom. In all 
civilizations those who have had the 
combined energy and opportunity to try 
every kind of life have been almost unan- 
imous in asserting that the only thing 
which can give permanent satisfaction is 
the exercise of our best faculties at their 
highest pitch of intensity, alternating 
with the recreation of the mind in con- 
versation and art and literature. That 
it will take centuries of boredom to con- 
vince men of this fact is undoubtedly 
true; the danger is that they will destroy 
themselves before they learn it. 
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THE VESTAL 


A STORY 


BY MARY LISPENARD COOPER 


ER nickname was The Vestal 
H Virgin. It amused visitors that 
from a thousand or more un- 
married girls and members of the faculty 
we called one woman Virgin; they under- 
stood well enough when once they had 
seen her cross the campus with that 
close-kneed gait and her head back as if 
she were proud and terrified at once. 
But I always held that she was beautiful. 
There were small high bones in her 
cheeks and temples, with the color racing 
if you talked anything but counterpoint 
to her. A year ago I stayed up for the 
night before Founder’s Day to type- 
write my long theme for her because it 
was overdue. It was about Lawes’s 
music to “Comus’”’; and partly because 
I was so tired, partly because of the 
theme of the poem, partly because the 
paper was for Miss Mather, I kept seeing 
her behind my mind all night. Some- 
times she was herself, ashamed in her 
long slender dress when wind was blow- 
ing against her; and sometimes she was 
Una; but she always had a sort of mili- 
tant purity. I felt—you know I hadn’t 
slept—that the flame to make that purity 
had been some kind of terror. Her head 
had a quick turn. Sometimes she 
couldn’t look at you and tried hard to 
change a subject that seemed interest- 
ing and innocent enough. Only a tenth 
of my mind was needed to type, and I 
suppose I thought too much about Miss 
Mather. A smell of new lilac leaves 
waved through the window all night 

long. 
I finished the typing about eight in the 


morning and I knew that no one else 
would be awake by that time on Found- 
er’s Day. SoI went alone off campus to 
breakfast. When I left, the lawns were 
gray and dewy and quiet. I took my 
paper along to correct while I was wait- 
ing for breakfast; but there was no one 
else in the place and I had the corner 
table by the couch, so that of course 
I fell asleep. They knew me and did 
not wake me until nine. Then it was 
nearly ten before I went back to leave 
the paper in Miss Mather’s room. 

You know the unreal soundless way 
one seems to move after illness; that 
morning everything seemed to me just so 
silent and unsteady. The day wasa sort 
of dumb, beating wait. By that hour 
the lawns were full of girls calling and 
singing, but I felt their voices as streams 
of color and shade, flashes of spring- 
green and scarlet. A purple flame of 
song came from the girls beyond the 
wood, practicing a Latin epithalamion to 
be given later in the day: 

“ Now let the loveless learn to love 
And all the love-learned love again.” 


As I moved through the crowd of my 
friends on that tense day of lifting spring 
I knew at last what the straight girls in 
white and the bright gardens on the lawn 
were waiting for. I wanted to hurry in- 
doors where the windows were shut to 
the spring wind and the Latin song. 
The hall where Miss Mather lived was 
not far off by then. At the top of the steps 
I stopped to laugh: when I had spent 
a night of worry about her embarrass- 
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ments and martial virginity, a spring 
morning had made me blush and run. 
But on my way to her room in the empty 
building I thought again, what does this 
morning mean to her? How does she 
move among these singers, endure these 
dancers at a Maypole?—and I could not 
remember having seen her on other 
Founder’s Days. I could not see her at 
the rowdy graceful games. Perhaps she 
went away, though that was not legal 
before evening. No, Miss Mather 
would not break a law. Of course 
knocking at her door was only a matter 
of form. No one would be inside the 
hall to-day. I would go in and leave the 
manuscript on her table beside the blue 
tea things. I knocked in a faint sloppy 
way and turned the knob at once. But 
the door was locked. I stood a moment 
wondering what todo. Three floors be- 
low the janitor was whistling “The 
Prisoner’s Song.” It wailed up the 
soapy stairs and down the corridor. But 
there was a little sound from Miss 
Mather’s room—the tiny creak and rustle 
of someone sitting up on a couch—and 
a whisper of checked tears. The Vestal 
was locked in her room that morning. 

And I would not go away. She 
would hate me to see her crying; but in 
my not-quite-waking state it seemed that 
the night-long consciousness I had of her 
gave us a kind of intimacy, with a right 
for me to know and try to comfort her 
condition. It seemed to me too that I 
did know her trouble, in the largest sense 
at least. Whatever concerned her so 
much must relate to what gave her the 
name she bore. That was why I 
knocked again. I had to hear another 
indrawn, whispering breath and then her 
steps to the door. 

She barely opened it; but Miss Math- 
er could not be rude, and I pushed 
in miserably enough. I held out the 
paper. 

““My ‘Comus’ piece,” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Mather, “thank 
you.” 

She was glad to have something be- 
sides my eyes to look at. 


“I’m sorry it’s late,” I said, “but I’ve 
been up all night typing it.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have mattered. Aren't 
you very sleepy?” 

“No.” I shut the door behind me 
as I faced her. “Miss Mather, you 
haven't been sleeping either.” 

The paper wavered in her hands. 

“A headache.” 

“No. (I would not go.) It’s not that. 
Please, I think about you so much.” 

She gave me a long look. I think it 
began with sparkling fury—but then she 
stepped toward me and put her hand on 
my shoulder in a queer light way. 

“You think about me? . . .” 

She put the paper on her desk. 

“Sit down,” she said. “One of us has 
to face the window. I can’t. This is 
such a fertile morning.” 

She sat down on the window seat, and 
I was opposite her on a chair covered 
with dark-blue chintz. The window 
was shut. 

“IT know what you mean about the 
morning,” I said. 

She looked at me. I went on. “It 
made me run indoors.” 

“Then it’s not only I. Anyone 
might want to stay indoors with the 
earth bursting and all the girls in close 
white dresses.” She drew a deep breath. 
“You see, I’m not unusual,” she said. 

But I wouldn't let her slide away. 

“My feeling this way is only from 
staying up all night,” I said. 

Her tears had begun again by now—a 
silent helpless stream. I went to her and 
put my hand on herknee. She quivered. 

** All spring is dreadful,” she said, “but 
Founder’s Day is the worst.” 

“It’s the peak of spring, I know.” 

“Yes. It’s always the peak of spring 
—time to forget yourself—but later you 
remember.” 

After one slow sob she dried her eyes 
and spoke, at first with a voice that 
rang a little with the undernote of tears, 
but afterwards for a while containedly 
enough: 

“The day was this same fecund time,” 
she said, “‘and fifteen years ago. I was 
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not very different, not much less awk- 
ward. The country high school was 
thick upon me, really, after finishing 
college and teaching here for a year.” 

I remember noticing how she did not 
mention her age, at that time; this mem- 
ber of the faculty kept what reserve she 
could in our amazing intimacy. Then 
I swept my mind back to the important 
moment. 

She was saying, “I was envious of the 
careless way the other faculty members 
and even the students talked and worked 
or amused themselves with men who 
were teaching here or came to lecture. 
At school such things were snickered at 
and labored. Later I could not talk to 
men because I was tied to the memory of 
red-faced boys who did not want me to 
talk to them. I think that sometimes 
people tried to make me comfortable and 
casual. In the dining room or at recep- 
tions they placed me beside gentle old 
professors who were happy if you only 
put in a question here and there which 
might start their anecdotes, or beside one 
of those young men who will argue 


fiercely with you over what kind of day 
it is and how much nicer the days are in 


Cyprus or Sumbawa. But I never 
seemed to know the right questions to 
ask the old men and I could never re- 
member at the time that the young 
men’s fierceness was only over a friendly 
interest; nor had I ever been in Sum- 
bawa. After a few months of watching 
men grow silent and uncertain-eyed be- 
fore my silence I kept away from parties 
where I knew they would be. 

“Everyone must have known this 
about me; but either because they 
wanted to be kind or because they were 
too busy themselves rehearsing in the 
faculty play, the department asked me 
to take care of a lecturer for the evening 
before Founder’s Day, to meet him at 
the station, show him around the college, 
and take him to dinner off-campus. He 
had begged off a reception. 

“There was not much time to think 
beforehand or I should have pretended I 
was ill or forced to go away.” 
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She stopped speaking for a moment 
and looked at me exactly. “No,” she 
said, “that’s not true. I washed my 
hair before I went to meet him. Some- 
times it curls a little when it has been 
washed.” 

I had noticed that myself in class on 
alternate Mondays. 

“Did it curl that time?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she said, “on both sides.” 

It pleased me that she should re- 
member. 

“What time had you to meet him?” I 
said. 

““Atfive. I[’vesaid what a day it was.” 
She would not use her original word 
again. ‘Even in town the streets were 
blurred and sweet. The shop windows 
were full of silky things that clung to one 
anotherin folds. It waswarmenough for 
pale people to have a mist of color in 
their faces. 

“On the station platform there was a 
light wind smelling of damp ferns from 
the forests across the river. I had to sit 
down while I was waiting for the train. 

“It was not hard to find our guest 
among the passengers. I was to look 
for a man not too tall, with blue eyes— 
and he has long blue eyes—the color 
skies have after a clear sunset in winter 
sometimes. He stands badly or he 
would almost be tall. His mouth has a 
very definite shape, really pointed at the 
corners because the upper lip is full in a 
Roman way, and the corners try to keep 
it down.” 

Someone told me once that people 
often notice each other’s eyes or hands, 
but never their mouths until they begin 
to wonder. . . . I thought of that at 
the time. 

Miss Mather went on: 

‘As soon as I saw him I stopped feel- 
ing faint and at once I had an unknown 
sort of strength as if I wanted to lift and 
move and clasp something stronger 
than myself. He took my hand and I 
said, ‘I’m so glad you’ve come.’ He 
smiled more than you would have ex- 
pected him to and looked later-Roman 
than before. It is curious that I cannot 
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remember inore of my first real talk with 
aman.” 

I loved her for the decent female pride 
she showed by saying “first” rather than 
“only,” because I’m sure that would 
have been true. 

“But I can only recall that although 
we hardly talked there was no need for 
thinking what to say. Sometimes the 
words came so fast that I would begin 
talking before he stopped. Sometimes, 
indeed, I only needed to laugh. Laugh- 
ing was pleasant and an excuse to look at 
him, to see the little struggle at the cor- 
ners of his mouth before his smile began 
—and to wonder—I’m not sure what I 
wondered. 

*“*At dinner in the inn there were not 
enough waiters, and he drew out my 
chair for me. It seemed to me I was 
sliding into his arms; and when he said 
good-by to me temporarily before he 
went to dress for the lecture he took my 
hand again, with his struggling smile, 
and his hand seemed to draw me closer 
than I meant to come. Then I went to 
dress. It was the first time I had known 
where clothes should cling and where 
flow. I wanted my shoulders to be 
bare, though no dress of mine was made 
in such a way, and I think I adjusted my 
blue voile a little. 

“There was no time to speak to him 
before the lecture. He was my old 
Chief’s young friend, and she made the 
most of it in public. 

“The subject of his lecture was ‘Folk 
Songs of the Balearic Islands.” 

When she said that she might have 
been reading a newspaper notice. 

“After the lecture there was a small 
informal party in my Chief’s house. We 
all went there together, and it was not 
surprising that our guest talked hardly at 
all to me. He had news to catch up 
with, clever things to say about it; and I 
watched him, but I think no one noticed 
me. 

“When the party was over I was the 
only person going on-campus. Of course 
he asked to take me hack. If the day 
had been misty and sweet, the night was 


warm and rising. There was a faint 
light from the stars; just as last night, 
the lilac leaves had a more searching 
scent than the trees. I felt as I did be- 
fore I met him in the station. I thought 
I should have no strength at all when he 
would leave me at my door.” 

She had begun remembering his words 
again. “But almost at once he said, 
‘Must you go in?’ 

***No,’ I said, and then I became so 
strong that I was breathless afterwards. 
I told him, ‘We can walk in the woods 
behind the college.’ 

“*You are a darling,’ he told me, ‘to 
walk with me in the woods—too much of 
a darling for these clever old ladies. 
Why do you immure yourself here?’ 

“Tt had, at that time, never occurred 
to me that my profession was anything 
but a privilege—the matter has come up 
since, but I have not yet taken steps 
about it.” 

Perhaps that’s the most important 
thing she said. She seems to have taken 
the only step she could think of now. 

“When he said that I recalled that he 
was not married and that ‘darling’ is 
an endearing term. 

“*T’m not a darling, really,’ I said. 
“It’s only that I like to walk with you.’ 

“For a while he held my arm so near 
that I thought he must know how hard 
my heart beat. 

“You are so young,’ he told me. 

“*“Not very young. The students 
wouldn’t think so.” I heard his laugh. 
We had come to a bank where even in 
the starlight you knew there were scented 
violets run wild. He sat down and 
drew me beside him. ‘Come here,’ he 
said, ‘end I will show you how young you 
are.’ 

“When we were close he kissed me. 
That queer fighting strength rushed 
through me which I had felt at the rail- 
way station; I suppose I clung to him. 
After a moment he lifted my face and 
said, ‘I can see that you are crimson. 
You are young enough to blush at kisses.’ 

“It was not the last time he kissed me, 
but presently I heard the chapel clock 
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strike twelve and remembered he must 
take an early train. We went down the 
hill and when we said good-by shaking 
hands would have been so formal that 
we only spoke. 

“He said, ‘Good-by, young darling.’ 
I could not think what to say except 
*Good-by.’ 

“T fell asleep, dressed, with my head 
on the sill of the open window. I had 
been staring out at the woods on the hill 
and thinking about the bank where the 
violets grew in the starlight. 

“T went through the next day or so 
with a high head. ‘This won't last,’ I 
said if students were restless or the talk 
at our table got acidulous; and I would 
think how careful and proud I should be 
of him when we were married and I 
could watch his laugh as boldly as I liked. 

“On the second day I looked for a 
letter, perhaps to date our wedding. By 
the fourth day I would have written him 
myself if I had known his address. 
There was no notice in the papers of his 
death or illness. But after a week a 
group of us were in the department office, 


and my Chief was reading something to 


the people round her. I was not hear- 
ing much those days and was going 
slowly to a pile of themes. But she 
raised her voice and said: 

*** Here, Miss Mather, Ihave amessage 
for you from our distinguished guest. 
“*My regards,” he says, “to the little Ves- 
tal. She took the very best care of me.”’’ 

“Enough effort went into my voice 
for a shout; but the sound seemed to 
come from someone else. ‘It is kind of 
him to remember me,’ I said. 

“*He is a charming young man,’ said 
my Chief, ‘and puts things in such an 
original way. “The little Vestal!” Who 
could that be but you?’ 

“*Ves,’ I said. ‘They are the right 
words forme.’ And then I think I went 
to a class—but it does not matter.” 

All traces of tears had gone out of her 
voice and face. But I was more fright- 
ened than I had been before. I could 
not bear the dryness of her voice. 

“Oh,” I said, “you mustn’t feel that 
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way—not now—it was so long ago, you 
must forget it—please.” 

She smiled at my misunderstanding. 

“You can’t forget a thing like that,” 
she said—‘‘an utterly charming man 
making love to you, even though he did 
not mean it—even though he went 
away.” 

I stood up in a fury. I would make 
her see him and forget him. 

“Charming?” I said. “Floppy- 
mouthed! You said it yourself! And 
he got you to kiss him by old cheap 
flattery. And then he made fun of you 
to your Chief. You've got to forget 
him. He’s slimy.” 

I couldn’t make her angry. But the 
color her long story had drained away 
streamed back, and her lashes fluttered 
over tears as she looked at me. 

“That’s how it looks to you?” she 
said. ‘To a girl who has known some 
young men?” 

I saw she had taken it in. 

“Yes,” I said, “that’s how it looks to 
me.” 

She turned toward the window for the 
first time and answered without looking 
at me. 

“T hadn’t thought of it just that way 
before,” she said. “It seemed almost 
beautiful to me—but then, I’m not 
experienced.” 

In the little silence that came after 
that I got up to go. I thought I had 
said enough. 

She clasped my hand in a quick way, 
but the old academic wall was growing 
thick between us, and she said: 

“You will be late for the song contest, 
Miss Connor.” 

There was a dry terror in her eyes, and 
I knew she was sorry for what she had 
told me. 

“T hope my paper will do,” I said at 
the door. 

“T am sure it will be adequate,” she 
said, and then before the wall was quite 
up, she added in a low voice, “I have to 
find my students’ papers adequate.” 

A day after that a note came on the 
President’s thin paper in his own writing. 
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Would I come to his study at once? [| 
dropped my books and ran. I think I 
knew then why he wanted me. 

I had not noticed that his study has 
windows on three sides, over lilac bushes 
and flagged walks. 

“Lois,” he said, “Miss Mather died 
last night.” 

And I knew why. “Died?” I said. 

“She killed herself,” the President 
went on. 

Tears were aching in my throat, and 
my head beat with shame and pity. 

eo. «<§ -ow 

He let me cry, watching me quietly 
with his clear-brown look, and I knew 
he saw I was sorry. 

“We're all concerned in it, I’m 
afraid,” he said. “In a place like this 
everyone has to see to it that other peo- 
ple want to live. But we thought you 
might know the special trouble since you 
are a rather perceptive student. And 
you were the last person to talk to her so 
far as we can find. Do you know about 
her, Lois?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I know.” 

Then I saw what it would be for her if 
I told him the story, with her lover’s 
floppy mouth, his pitiful flattery, and his 
little joke at the end; and I couldn't 
tell him my own thick cruelty with- 
out those details. 


He was looking at me squarely. 

“She told me she loved a man once—a 
charming person with blue eyes,’’ I said. 
“He left her, and yesterday was the anni- 
versary of his going away.” 

He spoke quickly, to let me know he 
was not waiting for more. “I under- 
stand,” he said. Then looking even 
more intently, he added, “She was quite 
well?” 

“No,” I said, “She told me that she 
had a headache.” 

“Thank you,” said the President. 

But as I was going he said, “Lois, I 
don’t think you could have stopped her 
even if you had persuaded her he was not 
worth remembering, she might have de- 
cided it was not worth living only to 
think about him.” 

I wanted to tell him without saying 
what had happened, and at the hand 
clasp, I said: 

““Prexy, she might have thought that, 
I know.” 

That was a year ago, and I have grad- 
uated since then. But by the College 
paper I saw that the Founder’s Day 
speaker this year had long eyes and a 
Late Roman mouth. He spoke on 
‘** North-African Music in Relation to the 
Folk Songs of the Balearics.”” I won- 
dered at the time who showed him 
around the campus this spring. 
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NOT QUITE STANDARDIZED YET 


BY DUNCAN AIKMAN 


N a pleasant June evening I 
found myself traveling through 
Kansas. Friends gifted in so- 

ciological reproaches had informed me 
that the state was the power house 
of modern American standardization. 
Now, in half an hour of uninterrupted 
twilight ratiocination it was easy to 
see why. 

With every whistle the train buried 
itself deeper in the strictly uniform 
prairies. Right and left beyond each 
car window, fields of the same shade of 
green and the same sleepily rich clover 
scents heaved in regular swells. At 
equal intervals the same frame farm- 
house careened by, on varying arcs of 
distance, manifesting, whether from a 
treeless hill or from its clump of creek- 
fed willows, the same angular aversion 
to beauty. 

Each dozen miles the same little town 
crashed down about us with the same 
roar of sidings and corral fences, the 
same electric sunbursts summoning at- 
tention from the charms of the deepening 
dusk to those of “The City Hotel,” 
“The People’s Store,”’ and “‘The Palace 
Theater.”’ Along the highways motor 
headlights began pricking the dark with 
slender cones of light—all, it seemed, of 
the same depth, color, and intensity. 
The very farm horse whom our train 
clatter frightened now and then from 
his track-side grazing seemed in the 
gloom always of the same shade of 
brown. 

Might not mere scenic repetition, I 
reasoned, explain the Kansas passion 
for re-molding society in Kansan images? 
How expect a people exposed to the life- 


long hypnosis of such a landscape to 
believe that variation from their cheerful 
complacent average was possible in 
themselves or desirable in others? Why 
should they not come to feel that sharing 
with one another the same prejudices, 
pleasures, enthusiasms, and inhibitions, 
the same types of friends, enemies, 
gossip, and theology was a_ positive 
virtue, while the appreciation of any- 
thing outside their range of habitual 
experience was a dangerous and probably 
criminal vice? When their comfortable 
world was so obviously made up of one 
similarity after another, how could they 
help believing that it was the salvation 
of all non-Kansan worlds to come, and 
pattern themselves upon Kansan _ per- 
fection? Why, when others temporized 
or resisted, should they not believe that 
it was the mission of Kansans to pass 
a law about it, making conformity 
compulsory? 

Their very wit, one reflected—the 
justly famous banter of a few Kansas 
editorial pages—partook of this well- 
meaning leveling quality. Its “line” 
consisted mainly of stripping ideas, the 
arts, and persons of all foreign affecta- 
tions on the theory that a non-Kansas 
viewpoint must be an affectation, and 
raising a laugh by proving the outside 
world’s humorous identity with them- 
selves. Obviously, whether by ridicule, 
prohibition pioneering, anti-cigarette 
laws, small-town dress-reform  ordi- 
nances, or evangelically fierce codes of 
private respectability, Kansas had dedi- 
cated itself to the sanctified labor of 
making the human race as alike as two 
prairie swells. 
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Across the aisle two young business 
men, who had got on at a station a 
hundred miles back, droned into the 
theme like a chorus. One praised the 
standardizing efficacy of the high-pres- 
sure salesmanship of low-priced automo- 
biles—a process with which he evidently 
had some important inspirational con- 
nection. 

“Of course, our agents say we overload 
‘em with cars and bullyrag ’em until 
they have to pull in customers by the 
ears,” he was saying. “‘But what of it? 
The average American family is happier 
and healthier for having a good little 
car even if the old man was bluffed 
into buying it. As I see it, our com- 
pany’s just helping these folks enjoy 
life the way folks ought to enjoy it.” 

“The idea exactly,” the other man 
seconded. ‘‘ Now I sell home refrigerat- 
ing plants.” And fervently he hoped 
that soon his company would insure the 
swifter progress of domestic comfort in 
Kansas by putting in an agent-bully- 
ragging system of its own. 

Plainly, even a Pullman traversing 
Kansas might become automatically a 
kind of temple of standardization in 
which the most innocent over-the- 
toothpicks gossip of lay worshippers 
might prove a weaving of priestly spells. 
Even now it seems incredible that on 
such an evening anything heterodox 
could have existed nearer than the Santa 
Fe art colony or Jim Reed’s Missouri. 

But the porter broke in upon their 
conversation to give me the standardized 
Pullman brushing. The train ground 
its brakes in a broader sprawl of light, 
and a higher circle of buildings betoken- 
ing a five-county metropolis. The man 
with whom I had come to talk about a 
curious phase of Western history was 
waiting for me on the platform. 

Knowing that he was Kansas-bred 
and an expert on dry farming, I half 
dreaded that he would blame the West 
for using irrigation or the East for not 
needing it. Instead, when we reached 
his house he commanded without pre- 
liminaries, “‘ You may think this is a fool 


idea, but you come from the cow country, 
and I’ve got to catch you fellows on the 
fly. Now sit down and whistle or sing 
or play me the air of every cowboy ballad 
you know.” 

He grinned at his wife for encourage- 
ment. ‘“‘There’s no use making any 
bones about it, is there, May?” he 
explained. “I’m just a dusty-footed 
farm hand, but at night when we’re being 
ourselves we're trying to write the 
frontier opera. And I want just a bushel 
and a half of this cowboy stuff for re- 
frains. Come on now, tune up.” 


II 


I have no idea of how good or how 
bad the opera was. The passages they 
played on an exceptionally well-tuned 
grand piano bore the properly cadenced 
energy of galloping cowboys and In- 
dian tom toms welded into recognizably 
correct technical composition. But they 
fell upon uncritical ears. I do know, 
though, that between my chantings, 
whistlings, and stumbling one-finger 
exercises on the piano we produced 
something resembling the scores of 
“Oh Bury Me Not,” “Sam Bass Was 
Born in Indiana,” and the unprintably 
pastoral “Little Black Bull” for a Kan- 
sas musical note book. The standardi- 
zation menace, I observed, as I sought 
bed long after the traditional Kansas 
curfew, was failing to standardize. 

I made all the excuses possible for an 
impression so disarming to a student of 
standardization menaces. Home opera- 
composition was so rare and private a 
vice that even the worst harpies of 
Kansas conformity might not have 
thought to frame a fiat against it, or 
my host might have made it a rule never 
to confess his aberration except to 
zesthetically vouched-for strangers. 

But no. He had already confided in 
me that his banker and the Presbyterian 
minister and one or two other obvious 
pillars of the town’s conventions were 
among his most helpful critics. When 
by all the books—especially the novels— 
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of the standardization baiters he should 
have been a secretive and frustrated 
wsthete ready to console himself with 
bank robbery or an elopement to Paris 
with his best friend’s wife, here he was 
openly and cheerfully juggling with 
opera themes and ingenuously telling 
the world about it. Plainly, the way to 
probe the Kansanization menace was to 
specialize still further in eavesdropping 
on high-pressure salesmen. 

But although the Kansas excursion 
was one which opened up for me a year 
of coast-to-coast travels, it was not 
practicable to be so exclusive. My 
journeys have been made in search of 
information on subjects not involving 
salesmanship, or even the conventiona! 
virtues and repressions. So while they 
have led me to communities revered 
and reprehended alike for being the very 
foci of intolerance and standardization, 
while standardization has been cooed and 
thundered at me in its various degrees 
of seduction and violence across dining- 
car tables and Pullman aisles, in the 


intimacies of family living rooms, and 


in the dim cathedral light of our most 
pompous hotel lobbies, I have also been 
unable to escape the equally impressive 
evidence of the republic’s casual but 
effective resistance to standardization. 

No sane traveler, of course, could 
come home from such a trip doubting 
that standardization still flourishes. 
The swarms of constructive thinkers 
whose chief civic passion is to make their 
home towns as nearly as possible in- 
distinguishable from Cleveland have 
not abated appreciably since they were 
first discovered by alarmed post-war 
sociologists. Not even a recluse could 
entirely escape contact with the large 
class of staunch and aggressive Ameri- 
cans who genuinely believe that all who 
question their ideas on theology, the 
marriage relation, musical comedy, or 
national-defense programs are guilty 
of intellectual poses and villainous social 
subversiveness, if not of secret bonds 
with communism. 

I myself, for the bad judgment of 
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being dragged into a prohibition argu- 
ment by an enthusiastic dry demanding, 
“Don’t you admit I’m right?” was 
sentenced, in February, 1928, to perma- 
nent exile in Russia by an informal moot 
court of Texans on a train approaching 
Houston. In a Long Island suburban 
gathering, all suavity and cocktails, I 
have learned what it is to be attacked 
for my Al Smith preferences by ladies 
and gentlemen murmuring reproach- 
fully, “But he’s not of your class.” 
And on a loftier, if less personal plane, 
the D. A. R.’s defense of its blacklist 
suggests that our best people’s attach- 
ment to the idea that whatever is dif- 
ferent is dangerous may be still as im- 
passioned as it was at Dayton. 

Nevertheless, I beg leave to report 
that, except in a few small and perse- 
cutingly homogeneous communities it 
makes no difference. My fellow-citizens 
who enjoy standardization continue to 
standardize themselves according to one 
another’s patterns with such unction 
of self-approval as their souls demand. 
For their further pleasure they continue 
to clap the more obstreperous rebels 
against their codes and _ prescriptions 
harmlessly, and with occasional pub- 
licity advantages, into their black books. 
No doubt, Hebrews who at the Exodus 
chose to remain behind to enjoy the 
sophisticated pleasures of Egyptian city 
life were punished by not being men- 
tioned in the Old Testament; and medie- 

val scoffers who jeered at the Crusades as 

picnics of sentimentalists wanting a 
change from home cooking, were put 
into the black books or tapestries of 
the Daughters of the Wars of the Robber 
Barons. In any case, America’s non- 
conformists of 1928, whether or not 
profitably advertised by the enemy, 
seem to be successfully and almost 
universally foiling the standardization 
menace by the simple expedient of going 
about their business. 

They may be indifferent to the stand- 
ardizing codes, they may be seriously 
and constructively in opposition to them 
on specific issues. They may be merely 
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engaged in practicing a new and more 
or less standardized conduct of their 
own, like the “‘arty”’ colonies of our 
metropolises and the wild, wild coeds of 
the conventional newspaper spreads, 
in order to shock the standardizers. 
Or, like my Kansan operatic agricul- 
turist, they may be so unconscious of the 
standardization menace surging around 
them that when one mentions it they 
imagine it has to do only with prohibi- 
tion. Whatever their methods and 
motives, they are leading their own lives 
in the United States of Calvin Coolidge 
by the light of such originality and in- 
dividuality as God gave them, and with- 
out, so far as the naked eye can judge, 
suffering legalized tortures for it, or 
even any unendurable stings from 
neighborhood criticism. It seems, in 
fact, appropriate to suggest that stand- 
ardization as the great American social 
menace was never weaker than in the 
present era of America’s greatest in- 
tellectual outcry against it. 


Ill 


Take, for example, another famous 
power house of standardization—Ten- 
nessee. I rode into Nashville on a 
balmy April morning some three years 
after Mr. John Thomas Scopes had 
agreed with his cronies in a Dayton 
drugstore to test the malicious qualities 
of the state’s new anti-evolution law. 
The law had been pronounced constitu- 
tional and had ended Mr. Scopes’s 
career as a Tennessee teacher. Hence, 
according to the visions of all specialists 
in standardization horrors, Tennessee 
was a place where a serious professional 
interest in evolution led to prosecution, 
where a polite dilettante interest led to 
ostracism, and where a mere flippant 
reference to fundamentalist doctrine 
and legislation might lead to a ride on 
a rail or a fight. Here standardization 
had already established itself as a legal- 
ized theocracy and was half way to an 
inquisition. 

Yet I approached Nashville amid a 


small volley of wise-cracks on the for- 
bidden subject from a smoking-com- 
partment assemblage whose members 
prior to 1925 might conceivably have 
imagined that Darwin was the name of 
an English motor car. “‘No monkeys 
allowed; park your ancestors outside,” 
was the burden of these witticisms. 
But a comfortably stout Tennesseean 
replied by remiuding them without ran- 
cor that boys coming to see the sights of 
lively cities like Nashville usually had a 
better time when they left their grand- 
parents at home. 

In the city and surrounded by Ten- 
nessee standardizers presumably of the 
deepest dye, I found the frowning bas- 
tion of religious intolerance a_ good 
deal of a joke even to its ostensible 
defenders. With cheerful grins which 
insinuated that their mischievous little 
by-play was over, fundamentalists ad- 
mitted that the law would probably 
never produce another prosecution. 
They struck the pose of all properly 
sophisticated Americans and_ boasted 
that they now saw through its politics. 
The law had gone through, not on the 
wings of pious ecstasy at the state house, 
but because certain canny Democratic 
leaders wished to “‘sell” themselves to 
the church vote. It had been signed 
by a governor who probably did not 
believe in it, in order to jam through his 
pet appropriations for schools and high- 
ways. Tennessee might never repeal 
it, since to do so would seem to be letting 
down the oldtime religion. But the 
fact was—they stated this a little more 
indirectly since they evidently did not 
care to face facts too objectively— 
that the law didn’t mean much. 

It naturally meant even less to those 
who detested it on principle, I found. 
The deluge of orders and requests for 
evolutionary works at Tennessee book- 
shops and public libraries is only now 
beginning to decline, three years after 
the Scopes cataclysm. Apparently ru- 
mors of faculty bootlegging of evolution 
in high schools and the state’s higher 
institutions have been exaggerated. 
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But there are plenty of Tennessee 
teachers willing and competent to guide 
the outside reading in evolution of 
students who are interested. 

The situation has even brought about 
its currents of counter-standardization. 
Undergraduates defending the Bryan 
position openly, I was told by a high 
official of Vanderbilt University, have 
suffered so much from campus humor 
that it has become one of the things 
which are “simply not done.” “I 
have seen signs,” a Nashville lawyer 
and devout modernist church member 
told me with a smile, “that some of our 
young people going out of the state to 
college have been put under an almost 
irresistible temptation to establish them- 
selves as the campus atheists in order 
to take the curse off.” 

Moreover, the very challenge of the 
law seems to have stimulated all other 
brands of latent liberalism. Funda- 
mentalists and their opponents both 
boast that Protestants and Catholics, 
whites and negroes get along better in 
Tennessee than elsewhere in the South, 
that the state quickly took the measure 
of the Ku Klux Klan’s political effort 
several years ago as a bit of village horse- 
play. “Just let theology alone,” I was 
told at least a dozen times daily during 
my stay there, “and there’s no state in 
the union where you can come nearer to 
doing and saying as you please than 
right here.” 

As yet no visitor seems to have tested 
this by advocating a communist revo- 
lution from the pedestal of the Andrew 
Jackson monument; but supporting 
symptoms of a subtler sort are in 
evidence without resort to coarse heroics. 
The fugitive group of poets and prose 
stylists has flourished in Nashville both 
before and since the anti-evolution 
outbreak without being sniffed at by 
the police for an occasional frankly 
erotic production and without being 
made to feel that the young Vanderbilt 
instructors and bond salesmen who com- 
pose it have lost caste by declining to 
become Kiwanis pep stirrers. When 


the city’s leaders of taste convinced the 
community several years ago that a 
charming Greek portico would provide 
a rare esthetic value to the state capitol 
annex, and that a literal and exquisite 
duplication of the Parthenon would be 
a fitting ornament for Nashville’s chief 
public park, nobody protested that 
Greek art should be outlawed because 
pagan, or that it was the duty of Ten- 
nessee architects to be one hundred per 
cent American in design and specifica- 
tions. 

And not only is variation from the 
orthodox tolerated but it is actually 
praised. A Nashville newspaper col- 
umnist, in a recent black hour, man- 
handled the four horsemen of Southern 
backwardness, which he described as 
timid lawyer politicians, timid news- 
paper proprietors, one-crop cotton bank- 
ers, and the fundamentalist clergy. 
To Nashville’s amusement, his syndi- 
cate contributions were thenceforth 
banished from the less venturous Atlanta 
Constitution, but from Tennessee he 
received hundreds of letters, most of 
them approving, and from his own office 
neither a discharge nor a caution. 

The time is coming when even poli- 
ticians may treat the sacred “monkey 
law’”’ with the lese majesty of deprecatory 
humor. The present governor did this, 
a little gingerly, at a 1928 Nashville 
gathering, admitting besides that it 
had won for the state an undue share of 
undesirable publicity. A few weeks 
earlier, before the convention of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, a supreme court judge, 
who had recently pronounced for the 
law’s constitutionality, treated it with 
scarcely merciful sarcasm. 

See how liberal we are—the Ten- 
nesseeans eagerly justify themselves to 
the presumably critical stranger. And 
as final testimony to the state’s almost 
idyllic tolerance I was informed on 
several occasions—I do not know how 
accurately—that side by side with the 
anti-evolution crusade the state au- 
thorities had virtually abandoned all 
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efforts to enforce prohibition, leaving 
this duty, while Tennessee’s freedom 
increases, to the quite ineffective re- 
sources of the federal agents. It was 
almost as though my hosts had said 
“Those Eastern fellows who got so 
excited about our intolerance ought to 
realize that New York hasn’t got any 
thing on us.” 

Before I left I heard the anti-evolution 
law defended on the ground that it is 
in its way a wholesome protest against 
standardization itself. The young uni- 
versity instructor who took this sur- 
prising stand has made a name for him- 
self in American letters already, and he 
loved the law neither for its own sake 
nor for the theology it sought to protect. 
But the country’s real refuge from a 
dreary social sameness, he declared, was 
not in sophisticated fads and individual- 
istic poses, but in a healthy and cher- 
ished provincialism. Southern provin- 
cialism, though it might have its blind 
spots and archaic intolerance, was on 
the whole glamorous and worth pre- 
serving. ‘“‘Monkey laws” were Ten- 
nessee’s crude and _ ineffective but, 
nevertheless, wholesomely aroused ef- 
forts to preserve it. So long as they 
remained largely ineffective little harm 
was done, and that little might in time 
be repaired. They were, he insisted, 
far less dangerous to variety of taste 
and custom than the crusade of a group 
of Tennessee educators to have their 
charges, native born white and colored 
public-school pupils, taught a non- 
descript cosmopolitan accent in place 
of the gracious elisions and charming soil- 
sprung phrases of the oldtime Southern 
brogue. 

He was promptly jumped on by others 
in the group—Tennesseeans all—and 
informed that provincialism must be 
growing too feeble to be worth saving 
when it has to pass a law to keep itself 
alive; and that self-conscious provin- 
cialism, as represented in the professional 
Southerner, was no less a pose than the 
advertised promiscuities of the wilder 
art colonies. But while he sadly ad- 


mitted all this, it was easy to see that 
neither his argument nor its rebuttal was 
standardized. Whatever mystical tri- 
umph the anti-evolution law may rep- 
resent to Tennessee’s “kiver to kiver” 
religionists, it was not functioning as a 
strait-jacket for free Tennessee minds. 


IV 


But in measuring resistance to stand- 
ardization it is desirable to know what 
type of standardization one has in mind. 
The Kansas type seems mainly concerned 
with preserving small-town taste and 
customs in private conduct. By its 
own legal admission, the Tennessee 
brand busies itself chiefly with belief. 

But the other brands are practically 
numberless. Park Avenue and Ep- 
worth League standards, Greenwich Vil- 
lage and lodge-joiner standards, speedy 
young married set, Catholic-shunning, 
extravert, Yale-and-Harvard, Country 
Club, introvert standards, and scores 
of others pass and re-pass one another 
daily on parade in nearly every Ameri- 
can city large enough to support three 
national banks and a racing season. 
The confusions created by their mutual 
scorn and jostlings may bewilder the 
investigator, but scarcely interfere with 
the average citizen’s freedom to choose 
which type of standardization he prefers; 
or, for that matter, with the eccentric 
citizen’s freedom to stand apart in 
Thoreauvian aloofness from the turmoil, 
publicly wishing a plague on all their 
standards. 

This morning, for instance, the Grand- 
opolis Ministerial Alliance may have 
passed a resolution demanding fines for 
feminine knee exposures, chaperons 
for parking parties, life-imprisonment 
for Mann Act violations, and the ex- 
tinction of speak-easies by the firing 
squad. But none of these pronounce- 
ments will keep the young wastrels of 
the Grandopolis Pandemonium Club 
this evening from staging a revel which 
would interest, if not scandalize, the 
court of Charles the Second. 


ne 
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Each group is pursuing pleasure as it 
sees it and each, no doubt, is hopelessly 
standardized. But, being unable either 
to convert or exterminate its opposite, 
neither succeeds in creating a standard- 
ized world. On the contrary, their very 
stalemate helps American society to 
get along on a reasonably effective 
let-alone basis. It may still be difficult 
to practice avowed companionate mar- 
riage in rural Alabama or to stop the 
neighbors’ gin-drinking in New York. 
But from evangelical atheism to oriental 
mysticism, practically everything else 
in 1928 America goes. 

Moreover, even in most of the stand- 
ardized groups certain individuals man- 
age to live by their own views and con- 
sciences without suffering ostracism, 
reproach, or even loss of standing. 

One assumes, for instance, that when 
the prospering American reaches a cer- 
tain stage of traveled sophistication and 
worldly outlook he and his family 
abandon the ancestral Sabbath re- 
strictions in favor of Sunday golf. Yet 
in a certain Southern metropolis I 
encountered a circle within the larger 
circle of gay Babbittry whose birth, 
breeding, and affluence would have 
entitled them to practice any fashionable 
diversion gracefully but who, neverthe- 
less, did their golfing on week days. 
On the Sabbath they went to church 
and offered their guests magnificent, 
old-fashioned Sunday dinners. Later, 
over excellent but illicit cordials and 
between snatches of repartee about last 
week’s bridge luck, they would discuss the 
sermon with the relish their more stand- 
ardized friends might have bestowed on 
the latest Will Rogers wise-crack. 

They did this, apparently, without the 
slightest ill-will toward their friends 
who were busy on the golf links or the 
slightest feeling that these were hell 
bound. They merely expected out- 
siders to accept it tacitly as their own 
choice of the way to act. 

For a long Sunday afternoon I won- 
dered whether they were conscious of 
their well-bred singularity. Then a 
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middle-aged matron with a persistent 
whimsical inflection related how on a 
recent New York visit she and her 
husband had vainly struggled to create 
in themselves the frame of mind that 
would sanction just one Sunday theater 
attendance. 

“My dear,” she explained with a 
definitely mischievous accent, “I know 
it was simply ante-bellum of me and it 
almost broke me up because it was our 
last day. But it just couldn’t be done.” 
And suddenly I gathered from her mild 
self-ridicule that the standardization pres- 
sure in a pleasure-loving generation could 
make piety itself seem slightly rakish. 

Again, is it the theory of standard- 
ization-menace experts that Americans 
no longer can converse understandingly 
or profitably with one another across 
grooves of antipathetic standardized 
thought? Yet I have charming recollec- 
tions of a cheerfully contentious evening 
last summer with a woman evangelist 
—not Mrs. MacPherson!—in a Pacific 
coast city, when for four hours her 
emotional necessity of faith was pitted 
in honorable sword play against my 
intellectual agnosticism; while our host, 
an excommunicated Roman Catholic, 
tried vainly to break in with his favorite 
theory that all effective religious leader- 
ship proceeds from frustrated nympho- 
mania. 

Or, side by side with the conservative 
folk belief that the wild young genera- 
tions are standardizing the world to 
perdition, must we believe the bathetic 
legend of the novelists that young 
rebel genius is being daily stultified, at 
the rate, say, of six muted Miltons per 
year per Main Street, by the austere 
conformity demands of small-town Phi- 
listines? In rebuttal, I summon as wit- 
ness a studio party of the spring of this 
year in another Southern city’s five-year- 
old art quarter. 

The festivities had reached the point 
when the young woman who simply 
could not express her personal rhythm 
with shoes on had gone barefoot. Then 
someone called out, “ Where’s Jane?” 
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Jane, it appeared, had gone to a coun- 
try club dinner dance with her lawyer. 
This in itself was scarcely a blow at the 
conventions; but Jane, it further de- 
veloped, had given her lawyer this 
“date,” hoping the slight condescension 
might help her to get her divorce cheaper. 
And in order to please the lawyer while 
pleasing was important, she had broken 
an engagement to attend our party with 
her husband. Incidentally, the de- 
scription of her strategy was received 
with a general burst of indulgent laugh- 
ter, including that of the young man 
Jane was divorcing her husband to 
marry. 

Now Jane’s being twenty-three and a 
regional minor poet may explain many 
things. Even so, her conduct suggests 
that she suffered no really crushing 
repressions through having lived twenty 
of her years in a Gulf Coast village where 
the chief social forces were the Baptist 
and Methodist churches. 

It is possible, however, to find stand- 
ardization resisted with less Bohemian 
emphasis. Take, for instance, the as- 
sumption of the “menace” exponents 
that all conventionally minded Ameri- 
“ans consider all esthetic impulses 
“cockeyed.” Yet after a dinner in—of 
all hopelessly American places—Brook- 
lyn, I have seen with my own eyes the 
middle-aged and highly efficient woman 
secretary of a national civic organiza- 
tion—a_ veritable corps commandress 
of standardizers, so to speak—lure a 
Middle-Western manufacturer and his 
wife away from the bridge tables for a 
walk across Brooklyn Bridge to see the 
Manhattan towers under a full moon. 

Nor, as a recent instance at a college- 
class reunion shows, does the magic of 
prosperity always keep a man in his 
groove. A stout and shamelessly con- 
tented-appearing alumnus arrived to 
meet a barrage of questions on how the 
“old bank” was getting along in Omaha. 

“All right, I guess,” he admitted; 
“but I suppose you know I’m just 
finishing my third year at medical 
college.” 








The family bank, it appeared, was 
something his relatives had persuaded 
him to go into at graduation against his 
better judgment. Now, having banked 
long and successfully enough to acquire 
a competence, he was stolidly taking up 
the profession he had wanted to enter 
all along. 

Finally, as I discovered in Los An- 
geles, one may even see the thriving 
modern cult of standardized loose- 
speaking thwarted. Lunching with an 
old friend of the city’s pre-Hollywood 
aristocracy, I found him evidently 
disturbed. 

Eventually with some circumlocution 
the cause of his annoyance came out. 
He did not hanker for the role of a male 
gossip, so he would not mention the 
name of a certain motion-picture actress 
who, though probably unknown to me 
socially, I should certainly recognize as a 
personage. Anyway, at a ball the night 
before, he had danced with this name- 
less hussy and, right after their introduc- 
tion she had treated him to a mildly 
off-color jest which nine-tenths of the 
country club circles of the land might 
have received with guffaws. 

But my friend was still indignant about 
it. ‘‘I don’t care who belongs to it,” 
he raged, “I am through with any 
group when its wit grows swinish.” 

I asked him, perhaps maliciously, 
what he proposed to do about it and 
whether he thought Hollywood could 
bear its punishment. 

“Do?” he exclaimed. “I can retire 
to circles where women still expect their 
men to expect them to be ladies. And 
I know where to find them.” 

I have no doubt that, even in a world 
about to be standardized out of its 
once standard conversational inhibitions, 
he does. 


Vv 

So, I suspect, the standardization 
menace may for the present be laughed 
into the limbo of ancient perils along 


with its predecessors, the Masonic and 
the white-slavery menaces. Perhaps 
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for brief periods of mob emotional out- 
burst, as during wars and their after- 
math, the accompanying deluges of 
patriotic oratory and pulpit billings- 
gate may render it mildly dangerous to 
professional rebels with a martyr com- 
plex. But in calmer times the plain 
people, even including the standardized, 
tend to dismiss the persecuting urge for 
the delights of indolence. When com- 
panionate marriages are proposed in 
the neighborhood or novels attacking 
their favorite brands of ecclesiastical 
verities are brought to their attention 
they may disapprove. But they are 
much too occupied with their own con- 
cerns—including the rather difficult 
maintenance of proprieties in their own 
lives—to bother with passing laws 
against the heretics or with enforcing 
them when they do. 

So when the discontented citizen 
resists by the force of such individualism 
as fate inspires him with, he is likely to 
find resistance rather easy. After all, 
when the market for works of eccentricity 
and protest in the arts, literature, and 
opinion was never better, it is difficult 
to support the charge that American 
standardization is murdering talent. 
When university education and the 
society of emancipated spirits is prac- 
tically free in every minor regional 
metropolis, it can hardly be said that 
standardization, even in our Bible Belts 
of greatest infamy, is fatal to the in- 
dividual development of young men 
and women with ambition enough to 
buy Fords and leave home. On the 
contrary, if less romantically, may it not 
be suggested that the young man, with 
nascent poetical talents, who becomes a 
“realtor” and Kiwanian in order to avoid 
a row with father, and the young woman 
of vague agnostic sympathies who 
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teaches a Sunday school class because 
“mother could never understand her 
viewpoint” are earning their frustration, 
such as it is, by spinelessness? For 
though the standardization impulse goes 
on and continues to content its devotees, 
it is rarely strong enough to extinguish 
those its own size. 

That it does go on seems, furthermore, 
quite as it should be. Its presence in- 
sures a comfortable place in society for 
the enormous class of highly useful 
citizens who are type-conforming, rather 
than atypical, by nature. In their own 
element they can set up their little 
standards and please themselves by 
conforming to them, doing meanwhile a 
negligible amount of harm to working 
nonconformists. Meanwhile, also, the 
very temptations to conformity which 
they set up form an excellent device for 
separating the dilettantes of individual- 
ism and originality from the genuine 
practitioners. Finally, in a_ properly 


contentious society, originality and in- 
dividualism perhaps need stout wooden 
flag poles of conformity all about them 


to keep their claws whetted for the action 
rightly expected of them. 

Indeed, the standardized republic 
with plenty of the antitoxins of re- 
sistance in its social body is, I suspect, 
vastly to be preferred to a society whose 
members in all classes were constantly 
and praiseworthily occupied in stimu- 
lating and admiring their neighbors’ 
atypicalness. Such Utopias of individ- 
ualism may furnish profitable day- 
dreams for literature. But as a practical 
mode of social organization the risk of 
converting the republic into a one- 
hundred-and-fifty-million-strong Green- 
wich Village and the entire voting popu- 
lation into posturing asses would be too 
terrible to take. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE CLICHE 


BY THOMAS T. READ 

HAT little world of sublimated 

intelligences which finds its chief 

medium of expression in the book- 
review supplements of the metropolitan 
press has, in its unwearying search for 
novel means of expression, seized upon 
the word cliché as its deadliest weapon 
for critical onslaught. The cliché has 
always been witli us but, like the man 
who had always talked prose and did 
not know it (note the cliché), we had no 
convenient name for it. Just when the 
word was shanghaied from its native 
France to be overworked in America 
I do not recall, but it was not very long 
ago. Now no book review, except of 
those few books the reviewer extrava- 
gantly admires, is complete without it. 
A mild criticism is to say that the author 
has not altogether succeeded in avoiding 
the cliché; but if you wish to overwhelm, 
crush, and utterly erase him you say 
that he plunges from cliché to cliché as 
an ibex leaps from crag to crag. So are 
book reviews made. 

Now this cliché, which is as much 
feared by the cognoscenti as the pesti- 
lence used to be feared in medieval 
Europe, is, of course, only a much used 
form of expression for an idea; and the 
implication that it is something to be 
avoided is predicated on the assumption 
that the expression of ideas in ordinary 
ways is common and unworthy of re- 
spect, while the expression of an idea in 
a novel way is precious and admirable. 


Schoolboys who have a passion for col- 
lecting the pasteboard covers of packs 
of matches have a similar standard of 
judgment; the matches (which are ca- 
pable of starting a conflagration) are of 
no importance to them; they are inter- 
ested only in their container, and if they 
can find a new one they are enraptured 
by it. 

Ideas are like kisses in being a source 
of pleasure only when exchanged, a 
solitary idea is as unsatisfying as a dream 
of a kiss. But to exchange an idea you 
must first have it. Superficial thinkers 
are led astray by the realization that 
except about new things, like the cinema 
and radio, there are very few new ideas. 
Birth control is now much discussed, 
but Aristotle also discussed it, and so 
did the Semitic thinkers whose ideas 
about the right way of living were codi- 
fied in the book of Leviticus. The 
same observation might be made about 
many current topics of discussion. 
What is overlooked is that the fact that 
an idea was adequately or even per- 
fectly expressed by someone, either five 
years or five millenniums ago, does not, 
by itself, greatly matter to Montmo- 
rency Maugham, or Gloria Swigg, who 
were born in 1908. The idea is not 
theirs until it has somehow become a 
part of their mental furnishings, and 
that involves what may be a long and 
difficult process. It is a pleasurable 
process, however, for much of it is done 
in discussions about ideas and things. 

Now the easiest way to get an idea is, 
of course, the accustomed wa>, just as 
the easiest way to help yoursex to food 
at the dinner table is the accustomed 
way. If a maid in a one-piece bathing 
suit brought around the roast lamb in a 
galvanized iron bucket it might be an 
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interesting novelty but it would not be 
an improvement, from any reasonable 
standpoint, on the clichéd method of 
passing the lamb. The lamb is the 
thing, the method of passing it does not 
much matter, and the less obtrusive it 
is the better. In the world of ideas it 
is the ideas that count; if the method of 
expressing them is neat and efficient, the 
less obtrusive it is the better. 

Music as a means of conveying ideas 
and emotions is an admirable example 
of the sound use of the cliché. Not 
only the music itself and the instru- 
ments by which it is rendered are 
stereotyped, but even the very tempo 
is clichéd. To vary anything beyond 
the nuances is sacrilege. The unerring 
precision of the effect of music is almost 
uncanny; both “Dixie” and the “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus” can be counted on to 
bring an audience to their feet without 
fail, and even the way in which they will 
arise can be predicted. 

It seems evident that when music is 
really good enough in its appeal people 
prefer to have it performed in a stereo- 
typed way. When ideas are really good 
the most efficient mechanism of ex- 
On the 


change is the accustomed way. 
other hand, if the ideas are not very good 
a novel means of expression may be 
quite effective as a smoke-screen for 
their mediocrity, just as cooks in coun- 
tries where ice boxes are not available 


serve their meats with piquant sauces 
that divert attention from the meat, no 
longer so good as it once was. 

This gives the clue to a rational eval- 
uation of the neo-Baltimore critical 
method. Ideas which are not good 
enough to stand reiteration may be 
helped out by novelty of expression 
until in time method of expression 
comes to seem more important than 
ideas. And just as the village medicine 
man produces quite a fearsome thing 
out of an ordinary log by carving it into 
a sufficiently grotesque image and calling 
it a totem, so the literary cabinet-makers 
of the present time can, with the exercise 
of sufficient skill in their rhetorical 
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architecture, produce a much-talked-of 
book out of quite ordinary ideas. I 
have read a number of books in recent 
years that differed only in superior 
literary technic from the talk that went 
on among the “hired men” behind the 
barn on my father’s farm. But the 
totem pole is only a log, after all, and so 
a book or an essay bulks no larger in the 
world of ideas than its cerebral content. 
This may be effectively expressed in a 
typical cliché, “Fine feathers do not 
make fine birds.” 














THE BUNCOMBE OF THE 
BRIDGE TABLE 
BY PHILIP CURTISS 
OME days ago I took a solemn 
oath—never to touch a playing 
‘ard again in my life, except, of 
course, as I might be called on to pick out 
the ace of spades for some amateur con- 
juror. Mumbledepeg, skipping the rope, 
squat tag, and such fine old field sports I 
shall continue to enjoy, and occasionally 
in the evening I may relax with a few fast 
hands of lotto or halma, but anything 
that depends on the accidental conjunc- 
tion of a queen and a jack is out of my 
life for once and forever. 

I do not mean to say that I shall ac- 
tually snub card players when I meet 
them or that when a hostess brings forth 
the mahogany box of chips I shall put 
on my hat and walk out in pious dudg- 
eon. I merely mean that when groups 
of my friends have finished their pleasant 
coffee and liqueurs and have sat down to 
snap at one another I shall retire into a 
corner with The Life and Letters of Con- 
stantine, King of the Greeks, or from time 
to time I may stroll and look idly over 
their shoulders with the amused detach- 
ment of one who watches an ant hill. 

About such an oath, I realize, there is 
nothing novel. Coming, we will say, 
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from a broker’s clerk, intrusted habitu- 
ally with large sums of money, it might 
connote a picture of a white face, a 
grieving wife, a smoke-filled room, and 
a forged note at five o'clock in the 
morning. Coming, however, from an 
author, whose profession numbers prob- 
ably the worst card players in the world 
—unless they can be found among theo- 
logical students—the oath will tend only 
to raise a smile. It will imply nothing 
more than the hint that on Saturday 
night I must have been rooked even 
worse than usual. 

As a matter of fact, if either of these 
things were the truth my simple oath 
would not be worth recording, for the 
only oath of any possible interest to his- 
tory is one that has a good chance of 
being kept, and among the millions 
of men who have taken this vow I am, 
I believe, one of the very few who have 
had a reasonable chance of success. I 
am not, in brief, swearing off cards be- 
cause I have been ruined, because fam- 
ily hands are pulling at my coat tails, 
or because I have devoted to the green 
table time and thought that should have 
been devoted to the book of the year. I 
am swearing off cards simply and solely 
because I loathe cards, because I have 
always loathed cards, because I have 
never entered a game without a feeling 
of distaste and depression, and because 
for a quarter of a century the whole 
stupid business has bored me to tears. 

Why, then, have I ever played or, 
having decided to stop, do I make all 
this fuss about it? Nice questions to 
ask in this year of grace 1928! All the 
social forces that in 1858 would have 
been brought against a man who did 
play cards are in 1928 brought against 
aman who doesn’t. In 1858 if I had re- 
fused to play cards books would have 
been written about me and distributed 
to school libraries; leading bankers 
would have offered me junior clerkships, 
and my wife would have had me photo- 
graphed with her hand on my shoulder. 
In 1928, if I do not play cards, I am a 
prig, a highbrow, a grouch, affected or 


unsocial, while as for my wife, poor 
soul, all that I get from her is a dirty 
look when she sees that I am on the 
point of refusing. In other words, a 
man who does not play cards to-day is 
one step lower than a man who doesn’t 
drink. I, for one, cannot say that he 
isn’t, but what I do object to is the com- 
mon willingness to credit any reason for 
my refusal to play except the real one. 

The most frequent belief is, of course, 
that I am a poor player and the most 
charitable is that I cannot afford it. 
Strangely I seldom lose much at card 
games if I really care to “play”’ them, 
that is to say, if I deliberately take out 
of them all elements of play and merely 
treat them like any other dismal little 
task I may encounter. In this I find 
that I am sustained by the highest 
authority, for the post of minor magis- 
trate has brought me for several years 
into a humorous intimacy with a pro- 
fessional gambler. This man has never 
had any occupation in his life but card 
playing; he has saved money and bought 
real estate from his winnings, but he 
has, nevertheless, a widespread reputa- 
tion for honesty, one of his favorite ges- 
tures being to play for an hour or all 
night without once taking the deal. 
Occasionally he acts as bondsman for 
some turbulent townsman, and one day 
when this errand had caused us both to 
linger in the empty courtroom, I asked 
him frankly for the rudiments of suc- 
cessful gambling. 

His answer was as prompt and as dull 
as the rudiments of pawnbroking. 
“Time and the pickings” it was in effect; 
never overestimate even a good hand 
and, if you haven’t a good hand, 
“drop,” “pass,” or “by.” ‘Ten dollars 
here and ten dollars there is the thing 
that does it. What man like me is going 
to risk a night’s work in a single throw?” 

It was an observation that the dullest 
amateur could have made if he had 
given half the common sense to cards 
which he would give to a cucumber bed; 
but even so I still had a faint hope that 
from this master craftsman, this cold- 
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blooded artisan, I might get some secret 
tip, some professional dodge that would 
enable me to mop up the tables and crow 
with triumph the next time I was called 
on to fill in. I asked this directly, and 
my friend the gambler gave me a pitying 
smile. 

“Judge,” he replied, “no rule that I 
could give you would be any use in the 
crowd that you play with. There can’t 
be any such thing as real card playing 
when everybody at the table can afford 
to lose anything that’s likely to be 
played for. They may not like to lose 
it but it doesn’t pinch ’em enough so’s 
to teach ’em real play. Think it over 
and you'll see what I mean. One takes 
a flier, and at least half the table will 
follow and follow all the way. Some- 
body will ‘see’ anything. Ina game like 
that hands don’t have any real value. 
All it amounts to is a series of showdowns 
and they might just as well play them 
‘cold.’ The man to whom a ten-dollar 
bill means the least will shoot the most 
often and so he will probably have the 
most money at the end of the game. Set 
that same bunch to playing for a week’s 
income or a month’s income, the way 
the boys do down at my place, and 
you'd see some card playing; but over a 
question of eighteen or twenty dollars an 
evening no man of that sort is really 
going to use his brains.” 

“But how about bridge?” I asked 
him. “Did you ever play bridge?” 

“Sure, I've played bridge. You bid 
in bridge, don’t you, where you bet in 
poker? What I'm telling you is good 
for any game where the player makes 
the running and there isn’t any bank. 
A damn fool with the cards and the 
money to back them can beat the best 
bridge player that ever lived. ‘The only 
reason he’s a damn fool is that he doesn’t 
always wait until he’s got the cards.” 

So much for cards as a test of the in- 
tellect or financial genius, but how 
about the social element, about cards 
as a sport? The Mexicans, I believe, 
have bug races and every now and then 
in a shop window you will see a chance 
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to win a motor car by guessing the cor- 
rect number of units in a barrel of beans. 
For those who might regard it as keen 
fun to sit on the front steps and count 
the rain drops, I will admit that cards 
might be a legitimate sport, but the real 
tests of a sport are two, which are not as 
frequently emphasized as they might be. 

The first test is this: A true sport 
must be one in which, at the crucial mo- 
ment, skill, courage, will power, or wit 
can change the issue. In other words, it 
must be one that offers the player a 
chance to rise above his apparent fate. 
A blinded and beaten boxer can drag 
himself from the floor and with one last 
fling of his manhood knock out his un- 
scarred opponent; but when cards come 
to their final issue no will power, no 
courage, no deftness, no spirituality, nor 
even any luck, can vitalize the value of 
a king and make it beat an ace. I real- 
ize all the reservations that can be made 
to this reasoning but, in strict logic, when 
the cards have been dealt on the table 
the possibilities of the game are over 
and the ultimate has been fixed. 

The second test is that a true sport 
must be one which leaves both winner 
and loser with something of the same 
glow. From this aspect tennis is a true 
sport, and so are charades if you are not 
over ten years old. Golf is only half a 
sport, for although it passes the first 
test with flying colors, it fails in the sec- 
ond. Baseball, as a rule, seems to pass 
both tests, and so does rowing; but 
football, under the second, is doubtful. 
Fox hunting is a perfect sport, if you 
don’t mind the fox, and so is fishing, 
except for the fish. And in this con- 
nection, it might be noted that English- 
men, the world’s truest sportsmen, are 
notable for sports which pass this second 
test. Indoors, billiards passes both 
tests and so, I am sorry to say, does a 
drinking bout, but card playing is the 
only pastime I can think of that fails 
miserably in both. If you believe that 
the bridge table leaves any glow in the 
loser and especially in the loser’s partner 
—but why continue with the obvious? 
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Let us, rather, tell the truth and the 
whole truth that underlies the practice 
of modern card playing. Card playing in 
social gatherings (which is the only place 
where I am now considering it) is based 
on the tacit assumption that, out of ten 
persons asked to a dinner or for an eve- 
ning, at least four will be individuals so 
near the line of total idiocy that they can- 
not be kept awake unless they are given 
something to do with their fingers. They 
cannot talk, they cannot banter within 
the limits of propriety (or, nowadays, 
outside of it), they cannot enjoy friendly 
silence in front of a fireplace, and they 
cannot listen to music. They are given 
playing cards as babies are given rattles 
and as prisoners are given hemp. 

But why, ag ‘n, if this is my opinion 
of cards, don’t I just simply stop and 
say nothing? Why must I borrow the 
very spirit of cards and swear off with 
bombast and flourish? PRecause an im- 
becile oath of that kind is the only re- 
fusal that the card-playing mentality 
will ever understand. If at a dinner I 
said that I did not care for creamed 
onions, that would be the end of it. The 
lovers of onions would not begin to coax, 
jeer, threaten, and be offended until I 
had eaten onions or, at the least, insist 
that I “cut in” and eat half an onion. 

On the other hand, to get rid of cards 
I cannot say that I do not like cards. 
I must intimate that I am so lost to 
cards that only by swearing to the gods 


in heaven can I keep from making my- 
self a pig over them. My oath will sat- 
isfy card players because it will flatter 
card players. It will make them be- 
lieve that I was once such as they but 
that, on one side or the other, I have 
failed where they have succeeded. The 
hell-bent, day-and-night players will 
believe that I was a dub who could not 
stand their pace and so fell by the way- 
side. The ordinary, casual players will 
assume that I was such an arch gambler 
that only by checking myself on the 
brink of perdition did I survive for my 
home and my country. 

On the whole, I believe that in the 
end this will become the general tradi- 
tion and that, quite by itself, my oath 
will give me the only amusement I shall 
ever have had from the card table. 
Deep questions of bridge and poker will 
be put to me as one of the big men of 
yesterday. Undoubtedly I shall be 
-alled on to cut, deal, and perform other 
operations calling for the wisdom of 
a spirited neutral. I shall probably 
frighten young players when I stand 
at their shoulders, and veterans will 
cast me a humorous look when someone 
else plays the jack instead of the joker. 
It may even be that, looking in from the 
outside only, I shall learn to like cards, 
as the Romans liked murder from the 
grandstand. Very well. I have no 
objection to that. The only thing I 
will not do with cards is play them. 
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BODIES, BEES, AND POLITICS 


BY EDWARD 5S. 


HE English medium who lately 

reported a series of messages said 

to emanate from an American who 
had come to be famous in his Earth life 
represented him as expressing great 
satisfaction in having got rid of his body. 
He had not had a very good body. His 
mind, which had been active and power- 
ful, had been considerably impeded by 
his body’s incapacity to keep up with it. 
But now, he said, with no body to hinder 
him, he was really having a good time in 
pursuit of knowledge and like employ- 
ments, and his present state was a very 
great improvement on the one he had 
left. Indeed, his object in communi- 
cating was to put across to Earth- 
dwelling people the fact that the next 
phase of life, which he was enjoying, 
was for him a great improvement on the 
one he had left, and should be so, he 
thought, for everyone who had made rea- 
sonably good preparations for the change. 

It is true about bodies, that they are 
an awful bother, particularly when they 
begin to wear out. Some people don’t 
start with good ones and are always half 
invalided; others use their bodies up 
prematurely; but almost everyone fi- 
nally comes to a consciousness of 
defect in some of his parts and is lucky 
if, like the One Hoss Shay, he can keep 
the road until his whole apparatus goes 
to pieces at once. 

Is it reasonable that our minds and 
our souls and whatever else we have, 
should be housed in dwellings so prone 
to dilapidation and that so constantly 
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call for repairs—that we should be 
garbed in raiment subject to moths, 
tears, and spots, and sure in due time to 
wear out? 

Whether it is fair or not, that is our 
condition. The best we can hope for 
from our bodies is that we may remain 
unconscious of them, or so nearly so as 
to keep most of our minds on something 
else. If we did not have bodies we 
should not need houses which, as the 
case is, make much the same sort of de- 
mands on us for repairs and attention 
that our bodies do. The discarnate 
person above quoted pointed out what 
may not be news to everybody—that the 
morals and rules of Earth life were in the 
main related to bodies and to property 
and that, when we transferred out of 
that life, we left both of these impedi- 
ments behind, graduating into a realm in 
which the mental and the spiritual qual- 
ities were the whole story. In that 
abode we could think, we could work, 
we could love; we could apparently 
acquire and exercise new powers, but we 
had no need to make a living in the 
terrestrial sense—no grocer, no land- 
lord to pay; no children to feed, clothe, 
and send to school—but could devote 
all of our talents and energies to activ- 
ities under the rules of the domain to 
which we had been transferred. 

A prospect certainly not without 
engaging features! Meanwhile we see 
going on in the incarnate world a re- 
markable and continuing process to 
make the condition of people who still 
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inhabit their bodies more like the state 
of these fortunate beings who, after 
judicious preparation, have shed them. 
We see the work of the world being more 
and more performed by machines, and 
men and women more and more released 
from the grosser bondage of labor. We 
see also an immense amount of time and 
money spent for the increase of under- 
standing of human bodies so that they 
will make less trouble for the minds and 
the souls that inhabit them. As long as 
we have bodies at all it is a great conven- 
ience and advantage to us to keep them 
healthy. That fact is fully appreciated. 
There seems no end to the money that 
can be raised, especially in this country, 
to improve the public health. 

In the Atlantic Monthly recently there 
was an extraordinary tale of a Congrega- 
tional minister who from his boyhood 
was interested in insects, and especially 
in bees. He studied bees in season and 
out. His health was variable, and when 
he had to lay off his other employments 
he had all the more time to study bees. He 
studied not only their habits but their 
psychology. He concluded that on 
their job as producers of honey they were 
far from being as efficient as they might 
be. He concluded also that their methods 
might be improved and he set about to 
do it. He thought they devoted far 
too much time and strength and honey 
to making wax. He thought their habit 
of swarming was very disturbing to in- 
dustry and that they raised far too many 
drones. He set about curing these de- 
fects in the methods of bees and, most 
extraordinary to tell, he did it. As the 
result of his studies and his thought he 
made boxes from which the honey could 
be removed without disturbing the bees 
and without destroying the combs, and 
which were contrived with such knowl- 
edge and precision that they actually 
regulated the habits of the bees, dimin- 
ished and controlled the number of 
drones, and made it possible to avoid the 
age-long practice of swarming. This 
remarkable man, Lorenzo Lorraine Lang- 
stroth, discovered that bees would ac- 


cept suggestions if properly conveyed to 
them. By his hives, which are now 
used by bee-keepers all over the world, 
the production of honey per bee has been 
greatly increased. 

Langstroth never made any important 
amount of money out of his studies and 
his bee boxes. He patented his boxes 
but was too poor to fight for his patent 
rights. He died far on in years and 
infirm, in the act of making discourse as 
a Congregational minister. His fame is 
negligible. Who has heard of him except 
some bee-keepers? Yet a man who was 
able to teach efficiency to bees and to 
get important practical results in the 
increase of their product seems to have 
done an exploit of something like the 
first magnitude. The story of what he 
did and how he did it is highly encourag- 
ing to all who hope for improvement in 
human beings. If it is possible to put 
new habits over on the bees, deportment 
and efficiency may yet be taught even 
to human creatures. Burbank taught 
the plants to grow. This modest 
Langstroth taught the bees how to make 
more honey. Evidently duration of 
habit is nothing when the clock strikes 
to change it and a mind comes along 
that can show how. 


NE of our country’s needs is to give 
more attention than usual this 
summer to a political Langstroth who 
will do something about the farmers. 
The miners also need attention, need it 
very much, but there are not so many of 
them as there are of farmers. When we 
had Indian troubles after the Civil War, 
someone, General Sherman perhaps, 
made the suggestion that the cheapest 
way to solve the problem of the Indians 
was to board them at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel (which was at that time the lead- 
ing hotel in the country). That idea 


might be used for the surplus miners, 
but there are too many dissatisfied 
farmers to be dealt with on that basis. 
We seem to need a Langstroth to 
teach the farmers how to live more 
profitably on farms. 





EDITOR’S EASY 


At the Democratic Convention Mr. 
Bowers, the historian, made an eloquent 
keynote speech in which he accused the 
Republicans of being Hamiltonians and 
argued for Jeffersonian principles, es- 
pecially in their relation to farmers. 
Mr. Bowers seemed to feel that it was 
the mission of the Democrats to bring 
back Jeffersonian conditions of life. 
With sympathy for his feelings about 
that, one was still left speculating as to 
how far any such resuscitation is possible 
or even desirable. 

This age we live in is obviously a 
machine age. A paragraph in the news- 
papers says that machinery, as we know 
it, does something equivalent to provid- 
ing every person with one hundred and 
seventy-five slaves. This is not so bad a 
start to have on the journey of life if 
only we can use it rightly. Who is the 
prophet of these times? Is it still 
Jefferson, or is it, maybe, Henry Ford? 
Farming, like everything else, has been 
invaded by machinery. The job of the 
farmers is to raise our food. We have 


to have it and we have got to pay them 


in the end whatever it costs; but if it can 
be raised by machinery so much more 
cheaply than it used to be raised by man 
and horse labor, then the farmers are 
simply in a scrape something like that 
of the British spinners when factories 
started in England. Great mechanical 
improvements or inventions always 
throw a lot of people out of work. They 
make trouble, hardship, and complaint 
of course; but what can you do? Per- 
haps we shall discover when we get a 
new President. 

The Jeffersonians seem prone to for- 
get that Jefferson was a great progres- 
sive, ahead of the date in his time and 
would have been ahead of the date in 
our time if he had lived in it. He was 
far from being a theorist who would 
neglect existing facts, far from being a 
man who would have applied to the 
United States of 1928 the remedies that 
might have suited it in 1808. A good 
deal the same is true of Washington. 
Compared with Jefferson he was a 


CHAIR 


conservative, but he was never a moss- 
back. He was a leader in a momentous 
political change and one that must have 
run in many particulars wrongly against 
his traditions and sympathies. Falk- 
land said, ‘‘ When it is not necessary to 
change, it is necessary not to change.” 
Washington, by no means a restless 
person, would have agreed with him. 
Not any the less, when it was necessary 
to change he was for change. The isola- 
tionists have used him as the oracle of 
isolation. Nonsense! His advice against 
entangling alliances was perfectly good 
for his time and in a degree, of course, it 
is good for our time; but the application 
the isolationists have made of it imputes 
to Washington a timidity of thought that 
never for a moment was his. 


BOUT the time this number of the 
MAGAZINE comes out the campaign 
for President will doubtless have begun 
to gather real headway. Presidential 
summers usually divide into two months 
for digestion of the candidates and the 
issues, and organization of the campaign, 
and then two months of active cam- 
paigning. 

There ought to be plenty of that this 
year. We have excellent candidates, 
men whom everybody knows and 
first-class representatives of what they 
represent. 

Mr. Hoover must be regarded as of 
such an understanding of this world at 
this time and of such skill in the direction 
of practical concerns of great importance 
as to make him a powerful candidate. 
He is an engineer, and we have great 
domestic engineering projects on our 
hands in which our government is 
deeply concerned. He knows the world, 
including large parts of Asia, by actual 
inspection. He has been to Europe 
and worked there with resounding credit 
and, indeed, derived from that con- 
tinent the beginnings of his reputation 
as a public character. By knowledge, 
experience, and reputation Mr. Hoover 
seems highly qualified to be President. 

Senator Reed makes objection to him 
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that he has lived too much abroad and 
especially in England; but Senator Reed 
is an objector by profession, and after 
all to know “abroad” and to have lived 
there may be as useful in the next four 
years as to have lived in and known 
Missouri. 

As for Governor Smith, when the 
Almighty in the Bible story gave to 
King Solomon an understanding heart 
He did not use up the whole supply He 
had in stock. There seems to have been 
enough left over to outfit others since 
Solomon’s time—and now, in our day, 
Alfred Smith. For that seerns to be the 
Governor’s chief asset—that he has an 
understanding heart, and that when he is 
allowed, or allows himself, to follow its 
dictates, he can talk to all sorts of people 
so that they can understand him, get the 
points he makes, and be persuaded to 
acquiesce in his purposes. 

Besides that, he has a first-rate mind, 
stored with accurate knowledge of the 
concerns of the State of New York, which, 
involving problems that arise also in 
many other states, have given him a 
much more comprehensive political ex- 
perience than is usually appreciated. He 
is far from being an uneducated man; he 
has had lots of education, has applied 
himself intensively to get it, and is able 
to hold what he gets in a mind that is 
quite phenomenally retentive. He seems 
not -only to understand men and to 
know politics, but also the facts of fiscal 
and economic situations, and of the 
relations of men to them, and of the 
relation of government to human life. 





Probably he does not know all history; 
probably he is not much familiar with 
European diplomacy or anybody’s di- 
plomacy except his own. There is a 
vast amount of so-called knowledge that 
able and diligent men spend years of 
their life acquiring and which fits them 
when they have got it only for secondary 
jobs, if indeed for them. A _ great 
executive must use the knowledge of 
others. Governor Smith is not encyclo- 
peedic except about the business of the 
State of New York, but he knows facts 
enough already on many subjects to 
think straight about them, and he can 
rapidly acquire such facts on other 
subjects as his mind needs to work with. 
That is a faculty of able and skillful 
lawyers, who are used to turn from one 
case to another and seize what is neces- 
sary to understanding of each new one 
as they go along. Such lawyers use the 
wits and diligence of other people, 
younger men especially, as much as they 
can; and Governor Smith can doubtless 
do that. He works hard but not as a 
drudge. He works to give proper weight 
to his words, proper direction to his 
actions, and proper reasons for them. 

So let us be thankful that we have 
this year presidential candidates emi- 
nently worthy of our respect and at- 
tention and both competent and inclined 
to discuss fundamental issues. At this 
writing a truly illuminating campaign is 
in prospect. But whoever would have 
guessed even fifty years ago that in 1928 
a Quaker would be running against a 
Catholic for President! 
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T is two years since James Harvey 
Robinson’s name has appeared on the 
cover of HarpeEr’s; it was in the sum- 

mer of 1926 that he contributed those two 
impressive articles, “How Did We Get That 
Way?” and “The Drift of Human Affairs.” 
Now once more he surveys the trend of our 
times through a historian’s eyes, turning his 
attention to the changing position and con- 
ceptions of religion in a world transformed 
Thou- 
sands of Harper readers must have studied 
Dr. Robinson’s Introduction to the History 
of Western Europe in school or college, and 
still more are probably acquainted with his 
more recent books, The Mind in the Making 
and The Ordeal of Civilization. His present 
article, like that of his friend and fellow-his- 
Charles A. Beard, in our August 
issue, is to appear shortly in extended form 
as a chapter of Whither Mankind?, a book 
edited by Professor Beard which is to be 
published by Longmans, Green & Company. 

We printed Bernard DeVoto’s ‘Farewell 
to Pedagogy” shortly after he had left his 
assistant professorship in English at North- 
western University to move to Massachu- 
setts and give all his time to writing. But 
Mr. DeVoto has not forgotten the academic 
scene, as his present story shows. His novels 
include The Crooked Mile, The Chariot of 
Fire, and The House of Sun Goes Down; 
among his recent Harper articles, aside 
from his “‘Farewell to Pedagogy,” are ‘‘Foot- 
note on the West’ (November, 1927); “The 
Co-ed: The Hope of Liberal Education” 
(September, 1927), and “College and the 
Exceptional Man” (January, 1927). We 
published another short story of his, “In 
Search of Bergamot,” in August of last 
year. 

Silas Bent’s indictment of the American 
press as a mischief-maker in our foreign 
relations comes from no outsider unfamiliar 


by new knowledge and new ideas. 


torian, 


with the special conditions of newspaper 
Mr. Bent, a Kentuckian, served his 
journalistic apprenticeship on Louisville and 
St. Louis papers, later worked on the New 
York Times and other metropolitan papers, 


work. 


has done publicity work for the National 
Citizens’ League and the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, and recently—having 
turned free-lance writer—has summed up his 
observations of the daily journalism of our 
time in a book, Ballyhoo. 

Now and again the downtrodden sex is 
permitted to raise its plaintive voice in the 
columns of this Magazine; this time its 
spokesman is Frederic F. Van de Water. 
This is his first appearance in our pages, but 
many readers must be familiar either with his 
contributions to the New York Tribune in 
the days when he was a columnist and 
signed his column F.F.V., or with his work as 
a staff contributor to the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, or with his stories about the New 
York State Police, of which he is the only 
civilian member. Incidentally, he is the son 
of Virginia Terhune Van de Water, grandson 
of Mary Virginia Terhune (“Marion Har- 
land”), and nephew of 
Terhune; literature seems to run in 
family. 


Albert Payson 
the 


As we stated in these columns last month 
when the first article by Dr. G. V. Hamilton 
and Kenneth Macgowan appeared, the inves- 
tigation from which the material for both 
** Marriage and Love Affairs”’ and ‘* Marriage 
and Money” was drawn, was a scientific 
research undertaken, under the auspices of 
one of the great foundations, to find definite 
facts regarding some of the human relations. 

It is a good many years since a young girl 
from Warm Springs, Virginia, took the read- 
ing public by storm with Prisoners of Hope 
and To Have and To Hold, but throughout 
those years Mary Johnston has maintained 
and added to her distinguished reputation 
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with many a fine romance. It is a pleasure 
to have her once more among our con- 
tributors. 

Few men could be as well qualified as 
Brigadier-General John McA. Palmer to 
estimate the value of Baron Von Steuben’s 
work as a general staff officer and his extraor- 
dinary contribution to American military 
organization. For during his long service in 
the Army, General Palmer has served several 
times on our General Staff. In 1911-1923 
he was member of a General Staff committee 
appointed by Secretary of War Stimson to 
reorganize the land forces of the United 
States. In 1916 he returned to the General 
Staff and served on its ““War Plans Commit- 
tee” until May, 1917, when he went to 
France with General Pershing as Assistant 
Chief of Staff of the A.E.F. Later he com- 
manded the 58th Infantry Brigade in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. In 1919-1920 he 
was the official adviser of the Senate Military 
Committee while the National Defense Act 
was in preparation. Since his recent retire- 
ment, General Palmer has been writing on 
our military institutions and history. His 
book Statesmanship or War was published 
recently by Doubleday, Doran & Company. 

As this issue goes to press Olive Gilbreath, 
a trained observer of foreign conditions who 
writes for HarpEr’s from time to time, is on 
her way back from Peking to the United 
States by way of Siberia and Russia. Her 
article describes a migration of astonishing 
proportions; she tells us that this migration 
is the all-absorbing topic of to-day in 
Northern China. 

To have a keen eye for the educational 
follies of 1928 a man needs both inside 
knowledge and perspective. William Ben- 
nett Munro is professor of municipal govern- 
ment and chairman of the division of history, 
government and economics at Harvard; he is 
also a trustee of Claremont College; and 
among the by-products of his academic work 
are a number of books on politics and ad- 
ministration, the most recent of which, The 
Invisible Government, appeared last spring. 
And as director and trustee of two banks, 
head of a charitable institution in Cambridge, 
and holder of many other business and public 
offices, he has had far more opportunity than 


the average college professor to gain perspe: 
tive on college life by taking active part i: 
the world outside the academic walls. 

Joseph F. Hook is a day laborer in Ta 
coma; he has been employed at various time. 
in lumber camps, mines, and factories in th 
Northwest. In his first Harper contribu 
tion he sets down the plain story of one of the 
great experiences of his life. when he was 
entombed in a copper mine in Butte. 

Author of The Babbitt Warren and a num 
ber of other books, C. E. M. Joad is one of thi 
most brilliant of the younger English writers. 
He had an article on “The End of Ethies” in 
our August, 1927, issue. 

In our Intercollegiate Literary Contest 
two years ago one of the prize winners was 
Mary Lispenard Cooper of Vassar College. 
Since her graduation Miss Cooper has been 
teaching school in Baltimore and has written 
two more stories for us, “Green Shutters” and 
“The Punch and Judy Show.” 

There is no more determined opponent of 
the standardizing tendency in American 
life than Duncan Aikman, editorial writer 
on the staff of the El Paso Morning Times, 
author of The Home Town Mind and 
Calamity Jane and the Lady Wild Cats. 

The poets are Lizette Woodworth Reese, 
who retired several years ago from her 
teaching position at the Western High School 
in Baltimore, but has not, we are glad to say, 
given up the writing of those fine lyrics 
which lovers of the best American poetry 
rate so highly; and Margaret Widdemer, 
author of many a volume of verse and of two 
novels, who divided with Carl Sandburg the 
Pulitzer Poetry Prize for 1919. 

The Lion welcomes a newcomer, Thomas 
T. Read, former official of the federal Bureau 
of Mines, who now commutes from Scarsdale 
to his business in New York; and an old 
friend, Philip Curtiss, of Norfolk, Connecti- 
cut, whose most recent offering was a dis- 
quisition on the middle-class smell which 
appeared last April. 
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Whether he was painting prize fighters or 
—as in the picture reproduced as_ the 
frontispiece of this issue—little girls, George 
Bellows periectly adapted his great gifts to 
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PERSONAL 
his subject. He died in 1925 at the age of 
forty-two. Before his death he had won 
applause from the few; since his death the 
pyramiding prices commanded by his can- 
vases and lithographs have testified to his 
recognition by the many. It is worth men- 
tioning once more that his talent was wholly 
native: he never studied abroad, he never 
even went abroad. 


22? 


A rejoinder by C. A. 
hus, Ohio, to the pessimism of the recent 


Norman of Colum- 


article forecasting the cultural future of 
America: 


In your June number you print in your series on 
“The Future of America” a cultural forecast by 
an anonymous writer. 

I have no idea who this writer is; but to judge 
by his article, he must be either a man of leisure or 
aman making his living professionally out of being 
cultured. There are many of us who take a cer- 
tain measure of culture most seriously, and espe- 
cially neglect no opportunity to enjoy great art; 
hut I am sure very few of us will ever have oppor- 
tunity or means enough to check up on the fact 
that ““ Hoffmann” is played better in Brussels than 
in Paris, or even that Brussels outshines all other 
European cities in musical production. 

It had been well, it seems to me, if the gentleman 
had begun by defining a little more closely what he 
means by that ° 


‘culture’ for which he sees so 


little hope in America. If he means by it human 
or humane civilization in the broadest sense of the 
word, that development which lifts men over 
cruelty and barbarism and enables them to domi- 
nate their environment without becoming en- 
feebled and effeminate, then his forecast would be 
a very gloomy one indeed, and we all ought to sit 
up and take notice. But if he means merely that 
surface froth of pseudo-refinement which appears 
on some national bodies approaching decay, then 
God save us from any of his culture now or at any 
other time. 

I have lived long enough in the Old World and 
know enough of history to know that much of 
what there passes for culture and refinement is 
really a surface polish that does not improve the 
heart and does not strengthen the moral stamina 
and the survival power of a nation. I say this 
with full appreciation of the fascination of much of 
this culture. Undoubtedly there were at the court 
of Louis the Fifteenth a great many ladies and 
gentlemen of leisure whose wide knowledge and 
intellectual brilliance rendered their society a 
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dazzlingly fascinating one. Yet history has 
passed Judgment on them and has decreed that the 
world was better off without them. Much the 
same can be said of the cultured classes of Greece 
shortly before its decline; of those in Rome during 
the empire, and so forth. 

A ruder civilization, with more power of achieve- 
ment, with more hope, with more strength to en- 
dure and progress, is better than theirs. 

In fact, if there is anything we have to dread in 
America to-day—and I do not deny that there is 

that in 


toward more refinement and more material com- 


something—it is progressing steadily 
fort the people are selling their birthright as free, 
self-determining men and women, selling their 
political heritage, in other words, for a mess of 
pottage. The word prosperity has become so 
magic that under its spell the people are willing to 
let a plutocracy gradually engulf the government, 
until perchance the nation will lose its power to 
stand up for its rights and demand that human 
dignity rule instead of the dollar. 


@@ 


Miss Lawrence MecMorris_— of 


Mattie 


Washington appears to be our champion 


Constant Reader. For she reports that she 
has read every volume of Harper’s Maca- 
ZINE from 1850 to 1928—not by living as long 
as that feat would seem to imply, but by 
assiduous study of the bound volumes in 
the public library. “The only articles I 
skipped,” she testifies, “‘were those written 
by Dr. Henry McCook on bugs and other 
crawling creatures. Do you remember them? 
They illustrated and, oh 
the crawling things were magnified.” 

Miss McMorris makes a positively inspired 
suggestion: 


were horrors! 


I have always wanted to be a contributor to 
Harper's. When I was a child and silly relatives 
would ask me what I was going to be when I grew 
up, I invariably answered “a 
Harper's.” 


contributor to 
I thought “contributor”? sounded so 
much better than “to write for’ or “to sell to.” 
I still cherish my youthful ambition. So I propose 
that you have a contest for the best short story 
written by the person who has read the largest 
number of the volumes of Harper’s. I would 
easily win that contest. I have read the largest 
number of the volumes of Harper’s and my short 
story is very good. Every time I read it 1 weep 
It has merit for it is short and 
you have never printed a story like it. You see 


I speak with authority for I have read every short 


loudly and noisily. 
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story you have printed. Let me tell you that is 
more than a great many of the readers on your 
official staff can say. I have my story all ready, 


so bring on your contest. 
a mo 
John W. Vandercook, author of ‘ Black 


Majesty,” and “The Fools’ Parade,” has 
departed with his wife to explore the upper 
Congo and Central Africa. A letter from 
Mrs. Vandercook, written to her family, 


describes their approach to their destination: 


Dear “ Foiks”’: 

This is the last bit of our sea trip. In four days 
For the last week we have 
been “doing” the little ports of the Gold Coast 
filled with mementos of old slave-trading days in 


we will be in Duala. 


the form of ‘Scastles,” really fortresses with em- 
battled towers and cannon still in place. Now 
they are used for government offices. The ship 
anchors about a mile off shore and the natives in 
big surf boats paddle out, ten to a boat, get the 
cargo which is lowered down to them, paddle it a 
mile back, shoot over the big breakers, dump the 
cargo, and come back for more. They do this con- 
tinually for from eight to fifteen hours, with no 
stops for lunch. They eat a few bits of food while 
waiting in turn at the ship's side for cargo. Never, 
anywhere, have I seen such superbly beautiful 
people as these are. 

Jack and I ride in with them on top of piles of 
crates or gin boxes. They sing as they paddle and 
go like the dickens. Generally they ride the surf 
to a shallow spot and then a large black heathen 
grabs one unceremoniously around the knees and 
deposits one high and more or less dry on shore. 
But to-day as J. and I rode in on the cargo the 
crew were gazing at us with great curiosity—white 
people being scarce, especially females who ride in 
on the cargo—and a huge wave gave us a smack 
and broke over our heads. I was so soaked I 
didn’t bother to be carried ashore but picked up my 
wet rags and waded through the sea, shoes, stock- 
ings and all, with water pouring down my back 
from my sun helmet. J. was all glued to a thin 
pongee suit and looked killing. Anyhow we 
walked up the beach into “ Main Street” and the 
sun dried us from the outside while we started 
soaking our clothes with perspiration from the 
inside. This town is Winneba, an English Gold 
Coast town. I don’t know how many white peo- 


ple there are here, perhaps one hundred. We saw 


only three all morning. We saw the whole town 
markets, shops (mostly out in the street), houses 
all built at various angles, church (the most impres- 
sive building in town and made of stone), Englis}; 
trading firm with a very decent tropical house, and 
finally came back to another part of the beach 
where we were immediately surrounded by fifty 
naked children who stayed with us through thick 
and thin and made a deafening din chattering and 
probably discussing us. The fishing fleet came in, 
about thirty-five canoes with big sails up on three 
poles, in a long line from the horizon right to the 
beach. Imagine all this on a beautiful breezy blue 
day with glaring sun and palms along the beach 
giving a lovely, if spotty, shade. People bathe and 
swim all the time and polish themselves with sand 
It’s a lovely life on the seashore, but anyone who 
doesn’t think these people work ought to watch 
them and see the muscles they've got. The kind 
that can’t be made in a gymnasium. 

We're now en route for Lagos and have taken 
fifty deck passengers. They are Mohammedan 
Haussa tribesmen, tall and with long, thin faces 
and tiny pointed beards. Their wives and babies 
are also with us and the whole bunch live and sleep 
on the hatch cover. They have a tarpaulin over 
their heads, and bring along everything else they 
need—food, stoves, mats to sleep on, pails to wash 
in, dishes, all pell-mell on a square hatch about 
thirty feet on a side. 

Just at present Jack is in the bathroom devel- 
oping films and incidentally asphyxiating himself 
with formaldehyde fumes. It has been stifling 
since this afternoon and I think a storm is brewing 
The other night we passed through a beauty. It is 
what West Africans call a tornado but Americans 
would call a “‘whole gale.” The sea looked as if it 
were boiling and even in the movies I’ve never seen 
more water fall from the sky. These storms can 
gather and break in three minutes, but they don't 
last many hours. They’re chiefly hard on deck 
passengers who get soaked and sit around dismally 
like wet crows. 

I expect we will spend some time in Duala before 
going on. We met P. B. in Freetown. He had 
just come from Duala and told us the best place to 
live is with the missionaries, but I think we'd 
rather camp in the street than do that. He said, 


“Of course on Sundays you can’t sew or read or 
Can you imagine J. and me refraining 
from all those vices at the same time? 
Must stop and help with the films. 
MARGARET. 


write!” 
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DEVELOPING COMMUNITIES 
THROUGH UTILITIES 


Do We Understand How Important Our Utilities 


Are in Developing America? 


E could not live without the utilities in 

W the larger cities. People who live in the 

smaller cities and in the country do not 
want to live without them. 

The demand for the services offered by the 
utilities is becoming so urgent that experts tell us 
that millions of dollars will be required to meet 
the ever-growing requirements. Without ade- 
quate public utility service, no community is a 
successful, advertisable community, possibly in 
the same sense that food without flavor is not a 
successfully advertised commodity. If the utili- 
ties are “‘the allies of industry,” they are likewise 
agencies around which communities are built, 
because commerce, industry, the social back- 
ground, are developed and built around them and 
cannot function properly without them. 

We have probably never looked at the situation 
through the eyes of a public utility man, who says 
that as a community’s public utility service is 
good or bad, in like degree is that community a 
comfortable, convenient, and satisfactory — or 
the contrary — place in which to live and do 
business, 

Because public utility service contributes ma- 
terially to the impression which the outsider 
gathers about a community, the nature of the 
service should concern the leaders of the com- 
munity in initiating their advertising program. 
If the local utilities are a liability, they should be 
converted into an asset as quickly as possible. 
Inefficient utilities are in no way different from a 
public dump or any other eyesore that should be 
eliminated before advertising is done. In improv- 
ing utilities, however, we obtain a sort of co- 
operation which is utterly impossible in cleaning 
up the public eyesore. 

Now that communities are advertising their 


assets and correcting local liabilities through in- 
ternal advertising campaigns, community leaders 
cannot overlook the fact that their utilities must 
be included in such programs if substantial prog- 
ress is to be obtained. 

Too many communities have been slow to 
recognize that the people, more than two million 
of them, are direct owners of utility bonds. Too 
many do not understand the enormous amount of 
capital required in utility operation. About 20 
billion dollars is the total capital investment in 
public utilities. There are 33 million patrons all 
over the country. There are about 840 street 
railway companies, 1,000 gas companies, 3,600 
light and power companies, and there are said to 
be 10,000 telephone companies, many of them 
small. 

Do our communities that are advertising co- 
operate with these utilities? If not, why not? 
Perhaps the companies are not entirely at fault. 
Perhaps community leaders have not recognized 
the tie-up here for team-work in community de- 
velopment. It is a fact that only about 300 of 
the street railway companies buy space. About 
25 per cent of the gas companies advertise. Only 
10 per cent of the light and power companies 
advertise nationally. Only 5 per cent of the 
telephone companies advertise regularly. 

It is customary for the utilities that are adver- 
tising to adopt a policy of continuous educational 
publicity, designed to tell their customers, and 
the public at large, all there is to know about 
themselves, their problems, and their policies. 
This plan does not go far enough. 

If our utilities would couple up their advertis- 
ing so that it would be a definite asset to the com- 
munity or communities it serves, a decidedly 
profitable policy would have been adopted. A 


(Continued on second page following) 
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Tr Elittletownshaveserved | # 
faithfully as trading centers for |) FR 
fully half of America’s popu- | 
lation. Now they have still a 
greater destiny, as industry 
looks beyond the limits of the 
big city for factory sites. 

In the small community in- 
dustry finds relief from met- 
ropolitan congestion, which 
exacts a high tollinfatigueand = |____S 
expense. It finds wholesome liv - 
ing conditions and moderate living costs _ places in the new and enlightened in- 
for workers. Here, too, it finds less ex- dustrial scheme. And prominent among 
pensive land, lower costs, breathing space __ the causes is the widespread distribution 
and room for expansion. And the people of electric power. The transmission 
employed in industry discoverabroader lines of the Middle West Utilities 
life than the congested metropolis offers | Company’s subsidiaries reach more tha: 
them—homes of their own, health for | three thousand small and medium-sized 
families and a higher status as citizens. communities, providing an ample ani 

So there is a new spirit and a economical electric power supp!|\ 


greater activity along Main Street, | EF on which to build an enduring 
= . . < . . : 
for the little towns are important ae Lf industrial development. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 


SERVING 3585 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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DEVELOPING COMMUNITIES THROUGH UTILITIES 


(Continued from second preceding page) 


power and light company in a Southern city spent 
830,000 to advertise its city in one year. The 
result was that thenext year the citizens raised a 
budget of $800,000 to be expended over a period 
of three years. It would not take many years of 
advertising of this sort to eliminate the necessity 
of re-educating the rising generation to a proper 
appreciation of good utility service, because there 
would have been engendered a feeling that the 
utility was actually doing much to promote the 
community. 

While some may contend that communities ex- 
pand because of the expansion of public utilities, 
( juite the reverse is held to be true by many others. 
Inasmuch as theré is room for argument, it 
would seem advisable to encourage public utili- 
ties to give careful heed to public sentiment, 
public expressions, and public or community ad- 
vertising, in order that public utility efforts may 
take advantage of every possible means of gaining 
in strength and in usefulness. 

When a community is advertising for industries, 
the question of rates for power comes up. If the 
utility has had a hard time to attain its local ob- 
jectives, rates may not be what they ought to be. 
Consequently, there may be an unfavorable local 
situation which tends to prevent expansion. The 
utility recognizes this situation, often before the 
people of the community recognize it. When a 
community is progressive and plans for growth 
and expansion, the utility must actually plan five 
or more years ahead of the town’s planning be- 
cause the utility must be ready with service when 
it is wanted. The utility cannot wait until the 
development has taken place. It must provide 
in advance. This advance provision makes it 
necessary to tie up capital for a period when 
there is little or no income. 

The country is just beginning to recognize the 
efforts which are being put forth to develop power 
for the farm. This farm power development 
makes for cheaper power all over the country. 
\griculture is an industry which the utility inter- 
ests often recognize more clearly than do city 
dwellers. Engineering on the farm is destined to 
play its part in the development of the power 
industry. 

They understand the economics of the situation 
in Georgia, for example. Henry M. Atkinson, 
chairman of the Georgia Power Company, and 
active in the work of the Georgia Association, 
said in a recent address: 

“The power industry has been given consid- 
erable attention in my address because the decen- 


tralization of industry and the rehabilitation of 
agriculture both depend upon it. The Georgia 
Power Company is bending every energy at its 
command to bring about the location of new in- 
dustries throughout Georgia. Speaking gener- 
ally, the smaller towns and rural districts of 
Georgia are in a position to offer to new industries 
coming to the state many comparative advan- 
tages over those offered by the larger cities. This 
will bring to the rural districts the benefits of 
decentralized industry, such as increased oppor- 
tunity for employment, larger home markets for 
the products of the farm, opportunity for more 
diversified farming, increased profits for the farm 
itself, and better farm living conditions.” 

Mr. Atkinson points out that fifteen years ago 
the business of his company did not extend out- 
side the limits of Atlanta and its immediate sub- 
urbs. To-day the company is serving approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the state, or over 30,000 
square miles. 

Many utilities are making industrial surveys to 
help the communities — if the communities take 
the trouble to find out about this work. An ar- 
ticle dealing with this subject would take more 
space than could be allowed here. Do enterpris- 
ing communities realize fully the value of the 
utilities in the formation of advertising programs? 
Do the utilities, on the other hand, all of them, 
value this contact to its fullest degree? 

Advertising by public utilities, with commu- 
nity background, can revolutionize our communi- 
ties and the industry itself. Both parties to the 
understanding must get together. 

To-morrow will see changes in the advertising 
copy of many communities. Utilities will be 
featured. And what is more, our utilities will 
feature their communities, because it is good 
business to do so. 

It has been said that there are four kinds of 
advertising that are necessary for the public 
utility company: (1) service advertising; (2) 
merchandise and appliance advertising; (3) finan- 
cial advertising to sell securities; and (4) institu- 
tional advertising to lend background and sup- 
port to the other three. It has been discovered 
that community advertising has become necessary 
to make more secure these four forms of adver- 
tising now employed by advertising men in our 
public utilities. Because community advertising 
is becoming so important, growing by leaps and 
bounds, advertising itself is becoming a major 
item of utility organization operation and of 
legitimate operating expense, 















Invest today 
for their tomorrow 


Good securities are among the surest and the least trouble- 
some income-producers you can possibly leave to your 

dependents. Their income will supplement your own personal “They should inherit a 
earnings while you live. When you go, their income-producing dependable income” 


qualities will continue unimpaired. 

Let us help you build an investment program which will 
expand as your business and income expand. At National 
City offices in over fifty American cities and in important 
foreign centers you will find experienced bond men ready to 





analyze your personal investment needs and make suitable 


recommendations. They have contact with investment con- Our current list con- 
tains a wide choice of 
: : a : : : investigated issues. It 
heritage of over 115 years of financial experience. will be sent on request. 


The National City Company by 


National City Bank Building, New York 


ditions throughout the world, and enjoy an institutional 





Offices or representatives in the principal cities in the United States, Canada, Europe, | 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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The Utilities and the Public 


By PAUL. TOMLINSON 


i pmo public utility industry has, in 
the space of a comparatively few 
years, grown from a baby enterprise to 
a veritable giant among businesses. 
The bigger a thing is the more con- 
spicuous it becomes; and it was almost 
inevitable that an industry of this size 
should sooner or later become a target 
think that 
thing is big it is necessarily a menace. 


rhe 


Was 


for those who because a 
great Standard Oil Corporation 
attacked, largely because of its 
size; so were the Steel Corporation, the 
so-called Harvester Trust, and certain 
of our railroads, to mention only a few 
not 
surprising, therefore, that the public 


large American industries. It is 
utilities should in the natural course of 
events have become the subject of a 
governmental inquiry, directed not only 
against alleged evils in the conduct of 
but the eventual 
absorption and operation of the industry 


its affairs, towards 


by the government itself. 


T may be interesting—possibly it 
will be profitable—to review some 

of the charges made against the utilities, 
to try to arrive at an estimate of their 


reasonableness, and to consider whether 
the public would be better off under 
private or government ownership. 


NE spokesman for government own- 

ership makes the statement that 
within the next ten years every home 
in the United States, every railroad, and 
every industry should be electrically 
operated, and that “they will be if our 
enormous potential water power re- 
sources are developed and the power 
sold at such cost as to place it within 


If this 


should come to pass it would undoubt- 


reach of the people’s purse.” 


edly be a fine thing for the country, but 
this the 
difficulties inthe way? In the first place, 
available to all 
sections of the country, and it is par- 


does gentleman appreciate 


water power is not 
ticularly scarce east of the Mississippi, 
where our largest industries are located 
In the 
second place, hydro-electric plants are 
usually very costly to install, and the 


and population is most dense. 


size of the original investment, as every- 
one should know, must have a direct 
bearing upon the cost of service. Some 


localities, moreover, are more favored 
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Conservatism 
With 
Progress 


HE long and wide experi- 

ence of S. W. STRAUS & 
Co. in underwriting and safe- 
guarding of investments has 
developed a quality of care and 
caution in this organization 
which is best described as 
conservatism. 





Yet this conservatism is coupled 
with a spirit of steady progress, 
of adaptation to changing con- 
ditions, of never being satisfied 
to let well enough alone. 


In line with this policy, 
we now offer to the in- 
vesting public a broadly 
diversified list of sound 
investments, in addition 
to the first mortgage real 
estate bonds in which we 
so long have specialized. 
Our list includes rails, 
utilities, municipals, and 
foreign bonds of good 
ratings. The yield ranges 
from about 4 to 7%. 


Call and discuss your invest- 
ment problem with one of our 
officers. Or, if you wish, tell us 
your requirements and ask for 


BOOKLET 1-1809 


ToT T ‘ 
S.W.STRAUS & CO. 
Investment Bonds * Incorporated 
Straus Buitpine 
$65 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New Yore 


Straus Buitpino 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blud, 

Cuicaco 
Staaus Butpine 
79 Post Street, SAN Francisco 
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by nature than others, and what wou 
be expensive service in one place migh; 
be very cheap indeed in some others 
Every business must sell its product at 
a profit if it is going to continue jn 
existence and render proper service. 


T would be very nice if utility service 

could be sold “at such cost as to 
place it within reach of the people’. 
purse,” and possibly under government 
operation it would be; on the other hand, 
this might easily mean that expenses 
would be larger than revenues, and wlio 
but “the people” would make up the 
deficit? It is a pretty definitely es 
tablished fact that in cities where th: 


” 


pu dlic utilities are municipally owned 
taxes are higher than where they are 
owned by private capital and operated 
by private initiative. 


HE statement is made that what is 

called the “Electric Power Trust” 
is charging exorbitant prices for electric 
current. If this is so it is the fault of 
the various public utility commission: 
whose province it is to fix the rates 
which the public utility corporations 
charge their customers. The United 
States Supreme Court has ruled that 
the utilities are entitled to a fair rate 
of return upon their invested capital: 
and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the commissions allow rates which 
they consider fair. These commissions, 
it should be remembered, are agencies 
of government, and if they do not do 
their work well that is the fault of the 
government which appoints them, not 
of the public utility corporations. And 
if the commissions appointed by the 
government do not do their work well 
the only implication to be drawn from 
statements made certain govern- 
ment spokesmen—is it to be supposed 


by 


that if people were appointed by the 
government to manage and operate 
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pA{NKING SERVICE THAT MEANS BUSINESS SERVICE 


The “ Yield” 
of a 
Banking 
Connection 





HE business execu- 

tive who obtains the 
greatest yield from his 
banking connection is 
one who sees his bank not as an impersonal institution, 
but as a group of executives like himself, keenly interested 
in the development of his business, and able and willing 
to be of varied service to him. 


Officers of this Company are men with both banking 
and commercial experience. Knowing the many ways in 
which this Bank can cooperate with business enterprise, 
they also understand the problems of general business. 
They have at their command exceptional vl king facilities. 


We invite executives to discuss their domestic or 
foreign business with our officers. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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the utilities they would do well either? 
As a matter of fact, those who know 
most about the functioning of these 
various commissions are of the opinion 
that they do very well indeed, and that 


rates are almost always perfectly fair. 


THNHE utilities are criticized because 

many of them have consolidated and 
made a comparatively few large corpora- 
tions out of what were formerly nu- 
The truth 
of the matter is that these consolidations 


merous small companies. 


have linked up isolated plants earning 
little and rendering mediocre service 
into great inter-connected systems which 
have cut down overhead expenses, 
improved service, earned dividends for 
of at 


the same time reduced rates. 


millions customer owners, and 


HOSE who favor government own- 
ership of the utilities assert that 
municipally owned plants can produce 


FINANCIAL 





WORLD 


electricity much cheaper than privat: 
owned plants, and frequently they quot: 
the plants at Tacoma and Seattle jy 
In the first 
place, these two cities are favored hy 
nature in their locations; and 


support of this assertion. 


m ti 

second place, there is no proof present 
to show that private operation of th 

plants would not result in still further 
benefits to the dwellers in those cities 
Those think that government 
operation of business is preferable to 


who 


private ownership might investigate 
venture into the 
shipping industry, or they might look 


back over the history of our railroads 


our government's 


under government control. Those peo- 
ple who travel abroad might have some- 
thing to say about the efficiency and 
service of government-operated railroads 
compared with our own privately owned 
systems. Would the situation be any 


different with government-owned util- 
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A Coast to Coast ‘Business 
in the ‘Purchase and Sale of 


INDUSTRIAL, PUBLIC UTILITY and 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


INCE 1865 we have been continuously engaged in the investment 
banking business and have done original financing in all of the 
States and Provinces of the United States and Canada, respectively, 
which are shaded in the above map, and also in the Republic of Cuba. 


During this period of sixty-three years we have built up an effec- 
tive wholesale and retail distribution among dealers and investors 
throughout the United States. Two features of our business appear 
to be specially liked by our customers: the diversity of our offer- 
ings, which makes for safety; and our practice of placing the respon- 
sibility for each account on some one member of our organization, 
which makes for promptness and satisfaction. 


If you are interested in learning more about the principles which 
guide us in the selection of bond issues, purchased for resale to 
our clients, we shall be glad to send you our leaflet, entitled “A 
Sound Policy for Investors.” 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


Established 1865 
10 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


Detroit St.Louis Milwaukee Minneapolis San Francisco Cleveland 
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The. ‘Midland” 
system of public 
utility operations 
has been and con- 
tinues to be a domi- 
nant factor in the 
dynamic industrial 
srowth of the Calu- 


met region. 
Industrial service sales prove the phenomenal 


growth of the Calumet Region—where are con- 
centrated a great part of the nation’s steel 
industry and allied manufactories. In 1927, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Company—a 
Midland Utilities Company subsidiary — in- 
creased its industrial gas sales by 636% over 
1922; electric power sales increased 122%. We 
represent companies operating in 30 states. 
Send for our current list of safe utility securities. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


New York Se. Louis 

Minneapolis Milwaukee 

Louisville Indianapolis 
Richmond 
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ities? Nor should it be forgotten 
when the term “privately owned 
used it may be misleading; our corpora. 
tions are owned by the stockholders, 
by the citizens of this country— t}y 
public, in other words, who are num- 
bered by the hundreds of thousands, 
Our utility corporations already an 
publicly owned; and this public must 
be considered when questions affecting 
the utilities are considered. It is not 
a few people only who share in thy 
prosperity of these corporations, ut 
millions, literally. 


RIVATELY, that is, individually 

owned utilities pay taxes to th 
government and thus help to build 
roads, educate the taxpayers’ children, 
and generally improve conditions of 
living for the whole citizenry. Mu 
nicipal plants pay no taxes, and go 
ernmental receipts, therefore, are no! 
only that much smaller, but only too 
often taxes are required to make up for 
losses in operation. Is that good busi 
ness for the public? 


T is well known that in the past few 

years the most amazing and im- 
portant improvements have been made 
in the methods of creating and dispens 
ing power and light. How many of 
these improvements have come from 
municipally owned plants compared 
with those privately owned? Privat: 
ownership encourages initiative, and 
government ownership kills it. Anyon: 
whu doubts this need do no more thar 
walk into the office of a governmen! 
enterprise and compare the attitucd 
of the staff of employees with that of : 
successful private business. Govern 
ment and “red tape” are terms that 
are associated in all minds; red tape lias 
no place in a private business for the 
simple reason that it is not compatibl 
with profits or service. Take profits 
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Crossways of Progress 


Near where the Potomac turns southeast to the sea 


five highways converge: 


The river, which for ages bore the Indian canoes to 
tide-water; the old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which in 
its great day carried thousands of settlers to the western 
country; the stone pike over which Lee brought his veterans 
to northern battlefields; a modern steam railway; and the 











high tension power line of one of our subsidiary electric 
companies. 


We owe much to highways—to roads of travel, and 
to these new pathways of power which carry energy from 
where it can best be produced to the place where it is 
most needed. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS» LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





1928 
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out of any business and the business commercially suitable for development 
and its stockholders, the public—suffer; and private enterprise does not spend 
take service out of any business and the money unless the expenditure is justified 
public suffers again. Public utilities, Are we to imply that the government 
as the name implies, are operated in the would spend the taxpayers’ mone) 
interests of the public. regardless of return? This same gentk: 
man says that the “* Power Trust’ 
QVERYONE has heard of Muscle never expends a cent that it does not 
4 Shoals. For ten years a project expect to get back.” No more does 
for the erection and operation of a any other soundly run_ business, and 
government-owned super-power plant were it otherwise would not faith |b 
on that site has been before Congress, broken with the stockholders, the re! 
and so far one unit has been completed. owners? 
The gentleman whom we quoted in the 
third paragraph of this article claims HE charge is made that the utilities 
that the “Power Trust’’ has blocked - control the owners and publishers 
further development. He, of course, of magazines and newspapers, and by 
is for the government’s going ahead, the dissemination of “literature” and 
and he claims that “private enterprise the maintenance of lobbies at the state 
never will develop some of the power capitols and in Washington seek to 
sites on the Tennessee River.” If this create a public sentiment in favor of 
is so it is probably for the very good private ownership and operation of 
reason that some of these sites are not “the people’s property.”’ On this par- 

















Satisfaction 
in Investing 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 ATISFACTION in present day invest- 
ing is assured by the common sense 
7 estment house which 
rere SS ee ‘i gpa e a 

New York Stock Exchange 


2 * which unbiased recommendations can be 
Cleveland Stock Exchange ade 


Chicago Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Market 


To the layman investigating these securities, 
the wide variation in yields may seem some- 
what confusing and perhaps not justifiable. 
However, the factors controlling this situation 
can be definitely distinguished and _ their 
wa influence demonstrated. 
~ T 
— none It is the earnest desire of this institution 
New York Chicago to eliminate any element of mystery sur- 
Philadelphia Detroit rounding security values, and to acquaint 
San Francisco Cincinnati you with the principles controlling these 
Toledo Columbus values which will result in a more intelligent 
Akron Louisville selection and a corresponding degree of 
Canton Massillon satisfaction. 


Denver Colorado Springs 
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vertime for ‘your dollars 


The outstanding position of 
the securities of the Cities 
Service organization is evi- 
denced by the fact that mil- 
lions of dollars worth have 
been purchased bythe sound- 
est business interests in the 
country, including banks, in- 
surance companies, trust es- 
tates, colleges, universities 
and other institutions. 


UST as machines now do the work which 
man once did by hand, so can your dollars, 
properly conserved and placed, do for you 
that which you find difficult to do unaided. 


Dollars left to shift for themselves will keep 
your nose to the grindstone for the rest of 
your life, but dollars properly directed will 
work for you tirelessly without complaint, 
twenty-four hours a day, every day in the year. 


Put your dollars to work in one of the largest 
industrial concerns in America, which serves 
4,000 communities in 33 states with essential 
products—the Cities Service organization. 
Invest now in its common stock and get a 
net yield of over 7)2% on your money. 


And you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that your investment is well protected— 
Cities Service Company’s constantly grow- 
ing net earnings have increased more than 
175% in the last six years. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 














HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 60 Wall St., New York H 


Send me booklet ““TPO—112” describing the investment possibilities 
of Cities Service Securities. 
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MORTGAGE SECURITY BONDS 





Regar 


susceptible to many varying influences which 
affect its market value. In times of fluctuating 
stock prices, it is important to analyze one’s 


holdings, 
gage Sec 


Safety 
very important at times like these. Mortgage 
Security Bonds are designed for the investor 
who must have safety of principal and certainty 
of income. 


Mortgage Security Bonds are secured by first 
mortgages on carefully selected, improved real 


estate Ic 
America 


safeguard known to mortgage science and are 
guarantee 
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Stock Market 
Fluctuations Cause No 
Concern to Investors 
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In 


A National Security 





dless of the stock you buy, it is daily 


and to recognize the security of Mort- 
urity Bonds. 


of principal and certainty of income are 


ated in more than 300 progressive 


n cities. They are surrounded by every 
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d by the Mortgage Security Corpora- 


tion of America with capital and surplus of over 
$4,000,000 and resources of over $39,0c0,000. 


An ir 


Safet y, 


the mor 
Bonds. 


Mortgage Security Bonds are distributed by: 


BOSTON 
DENVER 


| 
methods used by the Corporation in selecting 
' 
| 
| 
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iteresting booklet, “The Yardstick of 
describes in detail the laboratory 


tgages that secure Mortgage Security 
It will be sent upon request. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 





FOUNDED 1876 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
LONDON 


Mortgage Security Corporation 


of America 


7 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


CHICAGO NORFOLK WASHINGTON 
LOS ANGELES 








ticular point we should like to quot; 
the following paragraph from the finan- 
cial page of one of the New York news- 
papers: 

The heavy frontal attacks being made |), 
certain interests in Washington on the utilit) 
industry have not affected the market for 
public utility issues, and the reason is ot 
far in the background. The truth of the 
matter is that the utility industry has not 
carried its educational campaign to an) 
further lengths than any other organization 
in these days of heavy adve atising. If the 
industry had sustained a “black eve 
with a consequent loss of confidence on th 
part of the public, as a near-sighted person 
might suppose, the effect would be immedi 
ately noticeable on the stock market. The 
utilities have not issued any more propaganda 
than have the private ownership interests, 
nor can the university scholarships esta}- 
lished by utility interests be regarded in 
any different light than research schola: 
ships established by anyone interested 
any particular subject. If there have been 
abuses within the industry, however, it is 
futile to load the blame on this enterpris 
solely. It seems sounder to drag out thy 
old scapegoat, human nature, and level the 
accusatory digit. 


HAT comment could be more 

reasonable and sensible? And if, 
as is implied, the utilities maintain 
lobbies which influence legislatures in 
their favor, is it illogical to ask whether 
men who can be influenced are qualified 
to take charge of a huge industry like 
that of the utilities? Would the execu- 
tive positions always go to men best 
suited to fill them, or would they some- 
times be apportioned among the de- 
serving workers of the party in power? 
Such things have happened. 


HEN reference is made to the 
utilities as the “ people’s property” 
what is meant by that? Of course the 
utilities are the people’s property and 
for the very simple reason that the peop! 
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An Empire Criss-Crossed 
by Natural Gas 


UST as an interconnected electric 
J system is a “pool of power,” so an 
interconnected natural gas system 
is a “pool of fuel,” consolidating the 
output of vast and scattered gas prop- 
erties and making it available over 
a radius of hundreds of miles. Inter- 
connection equalizes demand and sup- 
ply, increases diversification among 
users, and brings to a natural gas sys- 
tem the same demonstrated economies 
and advantages as those possessed by 


electric super-power systems. 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion, one of the best examples of 
interconnection in the natural gas 
industry, draws its supplies from a 
thousand wells in thirty-six major 
fields and distributes to fifty com- 
munities through a network of pipes 
aggregating 2,275 miles. The output 
of the most distant interconnected 
well can be delivered to the most 
distant customer. 


Write for description of 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation securities 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATEO 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
225 South rth Se. 


BOSTON 
30 Federal Se. 


MILWAUKEE 
4245 E. Water Se. 


DETROIT 
Buhl Building 


CHICAGO 
231 South La Salle St. 


8T. LOUIS 
Liberty Central Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES 
$48 South Spring St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
McKnight Building 


8AN FRANCISCO 
Russ Building 
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IN THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


own the stock. If the government 
should take over this industry would 
they not be taking the people’s property 
away from them? Would it, for in- 
stance, be to the advantage of the people 
if the government should take the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company away from its more than four 
hundred and twenty thousand stock- 
holders? Ask those stockholders what 
they think about that, and remember 
that, with an average of five people to 
every family, these stockholders rep- 
resent more than two million of our 
citizens. This great company—and in 
spite of all that may be said, utilities 
generally have the same_principles— 
accepts its responsibility for a nation- 
wide telephone service as a_ public 
trust; it is a fundamental of its policy 


that all earnings, after regular dividends 


and a surplus for financial securi!, 
are deducted, be used to give more an| 
better service to the public. Last yea: 
four million telephones were either put 
in or moved, and during the last five 
years there have been one billion eight 
hundred million dollars ($1,800,000,000 
spent on additions and improvements of 
its plant. It has not missed paying 
a regular dividend since it was_ in- 
corporated in 1885. Is that a private 
business operated in the interests of « 
few and against the interests of the 
public? 


seen utilities are not perfect in 
every detail, any more than any 
other product of human enterprise, or 
you or I, for that matter, are perfect. 
We question whether any other in- 
dustry renders such uniformly. satis- 

















office for a copy of 
Industries,”” which will 


Ask for AC-287 























Lenders to Industry 


Bonds of sound, well managed industrial corpo- 
rations are making new appeal to the investor. 
Such bonds are always attractive and are to be 
favorably considered for every investment list. 
Especially is this true of corporations which 
manufacture articles of basic or essential charac- 
Send to our nearess _ ter and which showasatisfactory record of earn- 
nt ay at Bd ings. We strongly recommend the purchase of 
interest you. Industrial Bonds which measure up to conserv- 
ative requirements. 


AC.ALLYN*»COMPANY 


INCORPORATEDO 


Investment Securities 
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Investment Information | 


LIST of informative booklets issued by 

reputable investment houses is given be- 

sw and may be obtained upon request from 
them or from Harper’s Magazine. 


Your INVESTMENT BANKER: A worth- 

hile booklet for investors. Offered by 
Halsev, Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 


\OSING 


REIGN DOLLAR Bonps: A booklet containing 
uuable suggestions for bond buyers and 
wesenting the record of foreign loans in 
\merican markets. Offered by National 
ty Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 
ity. 

How Mucu SuHoutp I Save?: This much-asked 
question is answered and a solution given ina 
booklet which bears that title. Offered by 
the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


GUARANTY SERVICE: A booklet that describes 

riefly the work of the various departments ot 

the Company and, at the same time, outlines 

facilities available to customers through 

these departments. Guaranty Trust Com- 

pany of New York, 140 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Wuy A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY: A booklet 
escribing National Union Mortgage Bonds 
nd showing how securities are safeguarded 
through insurance of principal and interest 
by outside surety companies. Offered by the 
National Union Mortgage Company, 111 E. 
Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 


PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT: A booklet describ- 
ng a well varied program of security buying is 
offered by Peabody, Houghteling & Com- 
pany, 10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


\ VaLuaBLE Arp TO BANKS AND INVESTORS: 
A booklet describing how the Department of 
Economics and Survey serves investors by fur- 
nishing investment counsel, free, to individuals 

id institutions. Offered by A. C. Allyn & 
Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY: An inter- 
esting booklet, giving a detailed description 
of a water company’s plant and operations, 
with special reference to the investment quali- 
ties of securities of water companies. Offered 
by G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 44 Wall St., New 
York City. 


I 


Uritity SECURITIES COMPANY, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill., apply the slogan ‘ Invest- 
ments that Endure” to the various securities 
offered by the great public utility interests 
which the Utility Securities Company serves. 
Detailed circulars regarding various issues will 
be mailed upon request. 


300,000 PEOPLE OWN SECURITIES IN THIS 
$660,000,000 ORGANIZATION: An_ illustrated 
booklet telling about the Cities Service organi- 
zation, and its fiscal agents. Offered by 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

UnitED Bonps: A name given to the real estate 
bonds secured by high-grade properties in 
Detroit, and issued by the United States 
Mortgage Bond Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Interesting booklets on request. 


(Continued on second page following) 








A Stable 


Investment 
Present day investment 
conditions serve only to 
emphasize the Stability and 
Safety of 6°¢ United First Mort- 
gage Bonds. Secured as they are 
by carefully selected income 
producing property and guar- 
anteed as to payment of interest 
and principal, they are one of 
the most desirable of all in- 
vestments. Write for further 
information today. 








UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND COMPANY 
Howard C. Wade, President 

Mortgage Building, Detroit, Michigan 

RESOURCES MORE THAN $20,000,000 

In Canada; United Bond Company, Ltd., Toronto and Windsor, Ont. 


318 U. S. 








JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 





The Co-operative Marriage 


THRIVES ON 
BUDGETING 


HE Young-Weds who start with 

a BUDGET for chart are bound 

on a safer voyage, toward a 
pleasanter haven, than they who take 
a more haphazard financial course. 

The BUDGETED Income, however 
small, can usually take care of the 
Needs, including Savings and In- 
surance, and leave something over for 
those Wants which have been approved 
by time. 

Chart your course with a John 
Hancock Home Budget Sheet. Sent 
on request. Please enclose a two-cent 
stamp to cover the cost of mailing. 

Address: 
INQUIRY BUREAU 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St. 
Le SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 


Boston, Mass. 
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Dedicated to 


Commercial Aviation 











The Chicago Central Aerial Beacon, erected 
and maintained by Greenebaum Sons Invest- 
ment Company, is dedicated to the interests of 
national aviation. 


As the world’s largest night guide to flyers, the 
Beacon is intended to serve as a stimulus to 
commercial aviation, not only in Chicago, but in 
every community throughout the United States. 


This huge light is the first to use code-flashing 
Neon rays in combination with two powerful 
searchlights. It is hoped the beacon will point 
the way to the efficient lighting of the country’s 
airports, and indicate the progress being made 
in the field of aeronautics. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment _Combany. 


La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE—FOUNDED 1555 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation, 
535 Fifth Ave., Corner 44th St., New York 





e®) INVESTORS ABROAD 
Europe to New York by cable in 11, 
minutes enables our correspondent 
offices to serve American investors 
abroadas readily asat home. For details 
of this Two-Continent Investment 
Service, request Circular T. C. 104. 


de Saint Phalle €# Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
x11 Wall Street, New York 
Correspondents : Paris and Brussels, Banque de 


Saint Phalle; London, Saint Phalle, Ltd.; 
Amsterdam, Van Nierop €% Co. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY | 
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OLD COLONY service embraces all 
departments of finance . . . Banking, 
Foreign, Trust, Investment, Transfer 
and Vaults. Make this institution your 
New England banking headquarters 


OLD COLONY 
Trust COMPANY 


17 Court Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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WORLD 
factory service to its customers, | 
ever, and the mere fact that so m 


customers have become owners test 


to their satisfaction. If utilities are 
virtual monopolies (under governme: 
supervision), that is because of 
special nature of their business, 
because anything else would nx 
duplication of effort, waste, lowered 
efficiency, and increased cost to t|, 
consumer. And while we are on tly 
matter of cost, a dollar will—unlik 
anything else we can think of offhand 
buy one-third more electricity than 
would fifteen years ago. Does this 
look as if the public were really suffering 
at the hands of the utilities? 


I 


N all this modern world there 

nothing more important to the publi 
welfare than the service rendered |) 
the utilities. It may not be perfect 
service as now rendered, but it is con 
stantly being improved, and we question 
whether any other class of corporations 
offers one as good. And more and mor 
the people of the country are buying 
the bonds and stocks of the utilities 
and acquiring a financial stake in their 
welfare. It seems improbable that th 


present arrangement of operating the 


utilities—private initiative, under in- 
telligent government regulation—can 


be improved. Any change would affect 
millions of customer-owners all over the 
country and should be entered into 
only after the most thorough weighing 
of all the facts, and unbiased considera- 
tion. As a matter of fact, it is safe to 
say that the public which owns the 
utilities is so well content with presen! 
conditions that it would not submit 
to any others. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


WATCHES AND Wrist WATCHES 


Anown the World Over 
for lligh Stan dards 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 
FIFTH AVENUE & 37 {STREET 
NEW YORK 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the New York World 


OLD PIETER STUYVESANT 
———__ JENDRIK WILLEM van 
|] LOON’S Life and Times 
of Pieter Stuyvesant is in 
the well-known Van 
Loon manner. The au- 
thor simplifies the nar- 
| rative, removes all trace 
of mystery from the 
past, and refuses to regard the work of his- 
torian and biographer as an excuse for be- 
coming pompous. This, then, is a book easy 
to read and to assimilate. The reader un- 
consciously becomes converted to Mr. van 
Loon’s point of view. And that does not 
shed much glory on the Dutch history of 
New York. Pieter Stuyvesant comes off 
hetter, for he was a hardy old Dutchman, a 
harsh master, perhaps, but a just one. But 
the Dutch were in no position to become the 
founders of colonies. Mr. van Loon deals con- 
temptuously with the directors of the West 
India Company, “the commercially trained 
Gentlemen XIX,” as hecallsthem, the various 
committees and consistories in Holland which 
demanded much of the settlements without 
giving adequate support or wise counsel. 
Greed had much to do with the collapse of 
the Dutch settlements, and inefficiency prob- 
ably even more. Altogether Pieter Stuy- 
vesant, who was the last governor of the 
Dutch in the new world, had rather a hard 
time of it. Between internal quarrels and 
external attacks—the Indians, says Mr. van 
Loon, were goaded to reprisals because the 
settlers cheated them and shot them down— 
Pieter could do little more than hold his own. 
But when the English appeared to take 

















charge of “‘what belonged by right to the 
British crown” Pieter sent an insulting note 
to the commander and put up a bold front. 
His fellow townsmen refused to stand behind 
him, and so on September 8, 1664, New 
Amsterdam and New Netherlands fell to the 
English, and Pieter of the wooden leg hobbled 
out of his fort, prepared to sail for Holland. 
But before he left—which was some months 
afterward—the city of New Yorcke feted 
him and declared that he was in no wise to 
blame for the failure of the Dutch colony, so 
that when he faced the directors in Amster- 
dam later in that year he had a defense. 
After the peace he came back to New Yorcke 
and lived out his years on the farm which is 
now in the heart of Manhattan Island, and 
was buried there. His body to-day lies in 
the Church of St. Marks-in-the-Bouwerie, 
which was built from the legacy left by his 
wife. 

Mr. van Loon says that little is known 
about Pieter—at least nothing beyond what 
he tells. He gives a fairly complete but not 
romantic account of New Amsterdam. He 
shares no love for the trading company or the 
early Dutchmen. Moreover there is no glory 
for Hendrik Hudson in his story of the latter’s 
voyage for the Dutch company in the Half 
Moon. Hendrik seems to have played his 
employers false and to have done pretty 
much what he pleased. He was a severe 
taskmaster, and Mr. van Loon wastes no 
sympathy on him. The recital of political 
conditions in Holland gives the reader a fairly 
good background for the inefficiency of the 
Dutch colony, and explains why it failed. 
Mr. van Loon writes entertainingly, although 
often like a schoolmaster, but he wastes no 











John Cameron’s Odyssey 


Transcribed by ANDREW FARRELL 


Thrilling wrecks, sudden death, storms, hungry months on a 
deserted island, cannibals, savage chiefs, heathen rites, drunken 
traders, Spanish dons, rogues, murderous fights—all crowd 
the pages of this true tale of the adventures of Captain John 
Cameron, a salty sailor of the old 0 ig era. Exotic scenes 


give the book a colorful backgroun 


Crisis piled on crisis 


imparts a sort of breathless interest which few imaginative 


works achieve. 


Jubilee Jim 
The Life of Col. James Fisk, Jr. 
By ROBERT H. FULLER 


No more gaudy figure than Jim Fisk ever swag- 
gered across the American scene. As country 
peddler, circus man, Civil War profiteer, spec- 
ulator, manipulator of railways, co-conspirator 
with J. Gould in the famous “Black Friday” 
scandal, corruptor of judges, friend of Boss 
Tweed, impresario, and debonair man-about- 


town, “Jubilee Jim” spun out the flashy melodrama of his life. 
Illustrated $5.00 


The Early Life of Thomas Hardy 


By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY 


Thomas Hardy, the man, is pictured in this story of his early life, 
written by his widow from his own words and diaries. Most of 
the material was read and revised by Hardy before his death. It 
presents a view of the great artist rarely evident in his outwardly 
quiet days. Illustrated $5.00 


Francis Joseph of Austria 
By JOSEPH REDLICH 


The last European monarch of the old school, and the epitome 
ofall that it represented, ruled in Austria through sixty years extra- 
ordinarily rich in historical events. This study of his life is worthy 
of the subject. Illustrated $.500 


Schumann-Heink: the rast of the Titans 
By MARY LAWTON 


The life of Mme. Schumann-Heink is like a romance from an old 

story book—another Cinderella who rose through early struggles 

to fame and success on the concert and operatic stage. 
Illustrated $5.00 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln 
By IDA M. TARBELL 


This is a new edition of “one of the most authoritative and re- 
liable” biographies of Lincoln; printed from new plates and bound 
in a new and attractive format. Two vols., $7.50 


Prices subject to change on publication 


Publishers ~ New York 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ 


¥ 
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Illustrated $4.00 


Jobn Cameron=Sailor 





LEWIS “BROWNE'S 
New “Book 


The Graphic Bible 
The author of This Believing 
World has here presented 
the entire bible drama in a 
series of animated maps and 
charts accompanied by a 
brilliant explanatory text. 
The scriptural narrative be- 
comes as real as a contem- 
porary adventure. $2.50 


The Origins 


of the World War 
‘By SIDNEY B. FAy 

A fresh survey of the causes 
of the World War by the 
foremost international au- 
thority on the vexed ques- 
tion of “war responsibility” 

Two vols., $8.00 


A Short History of 
the French People 
“By CHARLES GUIGNEBERT 
A notable interpretation of 
France written especially for 


an American audience. 
Two vols., $12.50 


Spies 
By JOSEPH GOLLOMB 
The author of The Portrait 
Invisible has written the story 
of the great spies of history. 
Thrills and fascination are 
here in plenty. $2.50 
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WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Masks in a Pageant 


William Allen White has watched the gor- 
geous spectacle of American politics for 
forty years and has now written an appro- 
priately gorgeous book about the dominant 
figures in the parade— Bryan, McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Platt, Taft, Harding, Al Smith, 
Calvin Coolidge, Harrison,Hanna,Cleveland, 
Croker, Wilson, Big Bill Thompson. 
Illustrated $5.00 


LENIN 


Thirty Years of Russia 
“By VALERIU MARCU 


Lenin, the Napoleon of the Russian Revo: 
lution, made his way out of nameless depths 
into the Kremlin as absolute ruler. This is 
the first full-length study of the man and 
his work since death closed his remarkable 
career. Illustrated $5.00 


The Complete Works of Owen Wister 


This first definitive edition of Owen Wister’s books brings to- 
gether under the Macmillan imprint all of his famous stories —The 
Virginian, Lady Baltimore, etc., and his latest volume, When West 
Was West. Complete in eleven volumes, each with a foreword by 


the author. 


John Masefield’s 
New Poetry 
Midsummer Night and Other 
Tales in Verse 
This collection of Masefield’s 
recent poetry ranks with his 
best. Limited autographed 
edition $15.00. Regular edition 

$2.00 


Evolution of Art 
By RUTH DE ROCHEMONT 
This book is a beguiling ini- 
tiationinto the secrets and joys 
of art. Illustrated $6.00 


Old World Masters 
in New World 
Collections 
By ESTHER SINGLETON 
A permanent loan exhibition 
of the greatest examples of art 
in America, which can be seen 
only in this volume. $7.50 


Prices subject to change on publication 
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The Set, boxed, cloth, $25.00; leather, $50.00 


Thomas Hardy’s 
Last Poems 
Winter Words in Various 
Moods and Metres 


This volume of verse, pre- 
pared for publication shortly 
before his death, is Thomas 
Hardy's literary legacy to poet- 
ry lovers everywhere. $2.00 


Sonnets 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON 
ROBINSON 


All of Mr. Robinson’s sonnets 
are brought together in one 
volume. $1.50 


The Answering Voice 
Love Lyrics by Women 
Selected by SARA TEASDALE 

An entirely new edition, with 

fifty poems of the past decade 

added to the collection. $2.25 


Y 
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NEW FICTION 





Back Trailers of the 
Middle Border 
HAMLIN GARLAND'S 
New Book 
This is the concluding vol- 
ume of the “Middle Border” 
books which have delighted 
a host of readers. The story 
continues from the end of 
“A Daughter of the Middle 
Border” and is replete with 
the absorbing interest of the 
earlier volumes. 
Illustrated $2.50 


The Mountain 

“By ST. JOHN ERVINE 
Sympathetic, understanding, 
humorous portrayals of 
many types of human beings. 
$2.00 


A Common Cheat 
‘By SOPHIA CLEUGH 
Another appealing heroine, 
skipping through intrigue 
and adventure. $2.00 


Our Daily Bread 
‘By FREDERICK PHILIP 
GROVE 
The annals of a Canadian 
family—an authentic and 
powerful novel. $2.50 


The Seigneurs of 
La Saulaye 
By JOHNSTON ABBOTT 
A story of the gentleman ad- 
venturers of New France two 
centuries ago. $2.50 


The Joyous 

Pretender 
By LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 
A fancyful story for the truly 
sophisticated reader who 
revels in poetic imagination 
expressed through the me- 
dium of a fine prose. $2.00 


The Man from the 
River 
By G. D. H. COLE 
The new detective story by 
the author of The Death of 
a Millionaire. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ Publishers ~ New York 
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Among the New Books 


time on glorifications. It would be pleasant, 
he says, to picture Dutch life on Manhattan 
Island and supply anecdotes of the old 
families exchanging gossip on their doorsteps, 
but unfortunately the documents for such 
historical romancing do not exist and we have 
to stick to the facts. And the facts, as Mr. 
van Loon sees them, are rather a sorry 
chronicle, but, no doubt, a truthful one. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 


HEINE AND 


powers. He sees into the emotions a 
thoughts of Louis XI, the selfish, lust! 
almost satanic king, who holds his power | 
craft and intrigue. But in reality the book 
is the tale of Oliver Necker, who does t! 
king’s business in Flanders, although know: 
to the people of Ghent as a master barber 
When Necker becomes the king’s mos' 
intimate counsellor, virtually the guardian of 
his throne, their relationship becomes « 
subtle study for thi 
psychologist. Nev 








JANE AUSTEN 

Luxurious remind- 
ers of a romantic age 
are contained in the 
drawings which Felix 
de Gray has made for 
Florentine Nights, by 
Heinrich Heine, an 
adaptation from the 
translation by Charles 
Godfrey Leland, made 
years ago. Women 
in billowing dresses; 
men in coats of purple 
velvet and satin waist- 
coats of pink, mauve, 
and blue, the tall hats 
covering the long 
wavy hair of the thir- 
ties; roses, vistas, the 


large. 


suggestion of music of 
violins—all this ac- 
companies the senti- 
mental melancholy of 


Heine. A rich-look- 





University 
«« Presses = 


The scholarly 
University Presses have long 
been enjoved by a learned 
few, but with the growth of 
discrimination among book- 
buyers these distinctive pub- 


Mr. Hansen writes, in this 
section, of the idealism with 
which the presses of great uni- 
versities conduct their pub- 
lishing ventures. 


mann has described jt 
at the moment when 
their association be 
gan: ** Theirs was such 
a swift and powerfi! 
welding of souls that, 
when separated, eac| 
one bore the imprint 
of the other. Each 
knew the other 
through himself and 
through his own vi 
sion. The king saw 
his intellectual power 


books of 


lications are being discovered and the demoniacal 
by the intelligent public at 


versatility of his own 
political energy — re 
flected in the servant 
He knew that th 
latter strained every 
nerve to be of service. 
not only surrendering 
his capacity and in 
telligence but also de 
voting his — spiritual 





ing book, imported by 








E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This firm has also just reissued two familiar 
books with C. E. Brock’s illustrations, issued 
long, long ago—in this instance Sense and 
Sensibility and Mansfield Park. Unfortu- 
nately the binding of the earlier issues has 
been changed to a less successful maroon and 
black. Speaking of Heine, mention should 
be made of the publication in rich Italian col- 
ors of Italian Travel Sketches by Brentano's. 
The illustrations, .separately inserted, are 
from water colors by H. D. Cobbett. 


ALFRED NEUMANN’S “THE DEVIL” 

In The Devil Alfred Neumann weaves a 
spell of sinister enchantment. There is 
magic in his pages. A tale out of Flanders 
and France of the days of Louis XI, of the 
house of Valois, it is no mere historical novel. 
The author is a psychologist of clairvoyant 


gifts, which the mon 
arch regarded as 
greater and more profound than his own. 
entirely to him. Oliver, for his part, knew 
the significance of every word, every glance. 
every smile and gesture of the king. At times 
he even read his thoughts and could always 
feel his sympathy or lack of it in the inmost 
core of his being. His joy in serving him 
was unparalleled, but both the joy and the 
service were only the outcome of a peculiar 
lust of possession. Oliver's very love for the 
king was, as it were, an invasion of a kindred 
soul which was at once royal and admirable 
And while the king, thinking he possessed 
Oliver, was quietly possessed by him, Necker, 
imagining he knew how deeply he had pene- 
trated the king’s being, knew not how com- 
pletely he had surrendered his own soul.” 
It is this strange relationship which is the 
burden of this book. A third character plays 
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THIS MAN ADAMS, "Never’biep® 
By Samuel McCoy 


Did John Adams die, as it was commonly reported, in 1826? His present 
biographer flatly denies that he did in this mischievous biography where the 
author presents the fiery, frosty, bitter-tongued, lovable, passionate Puritan as 


an eligible candidate for his second term as President. 


THE CONQUEST OF LIFE 
By Dr. Serge Voronoff 
Translated by G. G. Rambaud, M. D. 


Since 1919 when Dr. Serge Voronoff first 
proved that he had found a method for the 
rejuvenation of life, the world has been 
waiting for this book that tells the amazing 

sults of grafting monkey glands for men. 


($3.50) 


INFIDELITY 


By Arthur Weigall 


INFIDELITY isa story of marriage—a 
ympanionate marriage that proves legal. 
A young couple test this modern formula 
with astonishing results. ($2.50) 


EMOTION 
AND DELINQUENCY 
By L. Grimberg, M. D. 
authoritative work is a searching 
study of the delinquent from the standpoint 
fan eminent medical man. ($3.00) 


NAPOLEON AND HIS 
FAMILY 
The Story of a Corsican Clan 
By Walter Geer 


Vol. I. From Corsica to Madrid 
Vol. Il, From Madrid to Moscow 


This second volume from the pen of the 
‘oremost Napoleonic authority has just 
een published. ($5.00 a vol.) 


Publishers 


== 


BRENTANO’S 


===. 


($3.50) 


KNOCK WOOD! 


Superstition Thru the Ages 
By Dr. Daniel Deerforth 
In almost every mind there are remains of 
the ancient tribal beliefs of our ancestors. 


They are mental survivals long grown 
useless. 

Dr. Deerforth, with rare charm and 
persuasiveness, shows us ‘‘What fools we 
mortals be’’—yes, and always have been. 

$3.00) 


THE LIGHT OF EGYPT 


By Werner Jansen 


**We recoinmend this novel most urgently 
as a masterpiece of literary creation, be- 
cause not only is a gigantic subject finely 
handled but also the reader is gripped vi- 
tally from the first page to the last. ** ($2.50) 


THE CHILD IN 
PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 
By Nathan Miller, Ph. D. 


This study shows how social heritage col- 
ors the life of the individual, shapes his 
behavior, and creates his character. ($3.00) 


THE TRAGEDY OF 


GREECE 
By S. P. P. Cosmetatos 


The inner history of one of the most dra- 
matic conspiracies of modern time written 
with the aid of official documents hitherto 
unpublished. ($4.50) 


New York 
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Among the New Books 


a part—Anne, the wife of Oliver, coveted by 
the king and beloved of Oliver. The prose 
has a rhythm which is easily carried over 
from the German into the English. The 
style of Neumann has sinister overtones; 
every sentence spoken by the king and Necker 
is freighted with hidden meaning—this is not 
actual dialogue, but the artistic use of subtle- 
ties which mark the accomplished author. 
Though the king and Necker never spoke in 
this fashion, the tale 


are mere summaries when compared with thi 
narrative of John Brown’s fight at Harper's 
Ferry, while the galloping lines that tell of 
Sally Dupre and Wingate Hall have a whol, 
different effect. ‘The poet varies his rhythms 
and meters to suit the theme, which adds ty 
the variety in his pattern. Grave and 
stately lines alternate with short, sharp|) 
accented measures. This glimpse of Abra 
ham Lincoln, done in another manner, wil! 

show the author's 





becomes more than 
the average for that 
The Devil 
is recommended to all 
those who prefer a 


very reason, 


work of the imagina- 
tion that 
Read of an evening it 
will keep you awake, 
which may and may 
not be a fitting testi- 
monial.! (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 


convinces. 


“JOHN BROWN’S 
BoDyY” 

John Brown's Body 
by Stephen Vincent 
Benet (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co.) is a 
fine, vigorous narra- 
tive poem. It is rich 
in vitality, color, ec- 
stasy and melodious 





method: 


Lincoln, six feet one in 
his stocking feet 
The lank man, knotty 
and tough as a 
hickory rail, 
Whose hands were al 
ways too big for 
white kid gloves 
Whose wit was as a coon- 
skin sack of dry, 
tall tales, 
weathered face 
was homely as 
plowed field 
Abraham Lincoln, who 
padded up and 
down 
The sacred White Hous 
in night shirt and 
carpet slippers, 
And yet could strike 
young hero-wor 
shipping Hay 
\s dignified past any 
neat, balanced 
fine 
Plutarchan sentences 
carved in a Latin 


Whose 





lines. It views the 
Civil War from the 
standpoint of our 


modern age, so that it rises above petty argu- 
ment and contemplates the struggle with a 
feeling of inevitability and regret. 
of that day died for various causes, hopes, 


The men 
and—as a poet has the right to point out— 
illusions. The major note is that of John 
Brown, attempting to free the slaves, a 
worker for liberty and righteousness, but 
numerous minor issues get attention, and 
through the individuals who fought in the 
war, big and little, we find what animated 
them. Lincoln and Davis are here, but the 
poem does not make use of them to carry the 
story—the best passages deal with lesser 
men, from Clay Wingate of Wingate Hall 
to Jack Ellvat, the Connecticut Yankee, 
and Luke Breckinridge, the mountaineer. 
Moreover the poet exercises his own discre- 
tion in giving emphasis to this and making 
less of that episode; thus some of the battles 


WALLACE IRWIN 
Author of “* Lew Taylor and the Ladies”’ 


bronze; 

The low clown out o 
the prairies, the 
ape-buffoon, 

The small-town lawyer, the crude, small-time 
politician, 

State character but comparative failure at forty 

In spite of ambition enough for twenty Ceesars, 

Honesty as rare as a man without self-pity, 

Kindness as large and plain as a prairie wind 

And a self-confidence like an iron bar— 

. + * 
Lincoln shambled in to the Cabinet meeting 
And sat, ungainly and awkward. 
ANOTHER SIDE OF CHICAGO 

The artistic attitude toward Chicago is 
changing, and Diversey, by Mackinlay Kan- 
tor, proves it. This novel of newspaper life. 
in which the story moves forward by rapid 
fire dialogue, discloses the Chicago of the 

rooming-house district north of the river, o! 

bootleggers and gunmen. Running through 

the tale is the hero’s admiration for a column 
ist. J. R. P., beloved by the younger poets 
and writing folk, a veteran of many wars, who 
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By the author of THE TIME OF MAN 


JINGLING IN THE WIND 


By ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


A gay and mocking farce—the tale of Jeremy, the 
Rain-Maker, who journeys to a Convention, becomes 
a hero and encounters all sorts of strange people and 
sprightly adventures. Miss Roberts, author of The 
Time of Man and My Heart and My 
Flesh, has paused to look at the 
world in a moment of amused de- 
tachment. The result is a travesty 
of American life utterly different 
from the two novels with which 
she won her high place in American 
letters. $2.00 
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Arnold Bennett 
says of 
NIGHTSEED 


By H. A. MANHOOD 


**He has a genuine, an 
appealing,atouching, 
sense of beauty, and 
his imaginative power 
is sometimes simply 
tremendous. Read the 
book. I guarantee 
that it will shake you 
out of the rut of in- 
difference."’ 


Sixteen powerful 
stories of beauty and 
horror by a remark- 
able new English 
writer. $2.50 








COUNTER- 
SPY 


By MARISTAN 


THE HAPPY MOUNTAIN 


4 


CHAPMAN 


By RICHARD 
WILMER ROWAN 


With all the excite- 
ment and fascination 
of a secret service mys- 
tery tale Mr. Rowan 
has shown the devel- 
opment of modern 
espionage. Crowded 
with new  informa- 
tion and thrilling 
anecdotes, this is the 
story of the men and 
women spies of the 


world. $3.50 





This idyll of young love and adventure has won an 
audience of 60,000 readers and is being praised by 
Sherwood Anderson, Julia Peterkin, Robert Hillyer, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Carl Van Doren, booksellers 
and critics throughout the country. ‘“‘Don’t be 
surprised"’, says Bruce Gould in 
The New York Evening Post, ‘if The 
Happy Mountain is our next Pulitzer 
Prize novel. We doubt if it will 
be possible to find another novel as 
stirring and beautiful as Mrs. Chap- 
man’s within the year.’’ Chosen by 
the Literary Guild of America. $2.50 
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now takes life as it comes with a nonchalant 
air. Mr. Kantor depicts this new Chicago 
through the eyes of Marshall Javlyn, who 
has been a reporter in a small Iowa town and 
now comes to Chicago to get on the big time. 
Marry’s adventures deal mostly with love 
and liquor, for his earliest contacts in the 
rooming house are with a bootlegger who gets 
killed in a feud, while a procession of girls 
passes his door, of whom Josephine Ruska, 
who loved a good time 

better than dwelling 

in chaste isolation, 
made the deepest im- 
pression ou him, Al- 
though the story is 
filled with talk that 
gets nowhere it has 
the ring of truth in it, 
and several dramatic 
passages demonstrate 
the author’s possibili- 
ties. His novel has a 
great deal of vitality 
behind it. ‘This book 
is published by Cow- 
ard-McCann, a 


house 


new 
which entered 
the field this season. 


ANOTHER USEFUL 
LIBRARY 

The Appleton Dol- 
lar Library has lately 
received inter- 
additions. 
Among them are A 
History of Modern 
English Literature and The Beginnings of Art, 
the first by Sir Edmund Gosse and the second 
by Ernest Grosse. ‘Then the Herndon and 
Weik Abraham Lincoln has been reprinted in 
two volumes. Many readers will be glad to 
know that there are available in this series 
such fine books as The Reds of the Midi by 
Felix Gras, which D. Appleton & Co. pub- 
lished originally in 1896, and The Terror by 
the same author, who was one of that inter- 
esting group of Provencals known as the 
FéTibres. 

This series includes also Ariel by André 
Maurois, Evelyn Innes by George Moore, 
and A History of Ancient Greek Literature 
by Gilbert Murray. We are always glad 
to record the reprinting of well-known books 
at reasonable prices, for some readers are 
always on the lookout and ready to wel- 
come them. 


some 


est ing 


THEDA KENYON 
Author of 
* Jeanne,” the love story of the 
Maid of Orleans 


“HILL COUNTRY” 


Hill Country, by Ramsey Benson, has many 
pleasing qualities. It is described as 4 
biographical novel, but that depends sole! 
on what one calls biography. It is mor 
sociography than anything else. It was 
submitted in a contest conducted by thy 
Forum Magazine and the Frederick A 
Stokes Company and was awarded a $7,500) 
prize. It is supposed 
to be the story of 
James J. Hill, and it 
suggests his power 
and ability by his 
works. As a matter 
of fact Hill never 
appears in person. W: 
hear of him through 
the settlers who ar 
rived in the littl 
town of Gumbo, Min- 
nesota, in the Eight- 
ies. First came the 
Americans who sought 
better and cheaper 
land; then the immi- 
grants from Sweden. 
The two influences 
clashed and gradually 
worked out a typical 
Western community 
Two characters carr) 
the burden of this 
readjustment: Louise 
Overturf, the daugh- 
ter of American set- 
tlers, and Sven Op- 
sahl, who comes from Sweden. Although 
the two take the same path at the end of the 
story this is hardly a love story in the con- 
ventional manner. Sven gets into public 
affairs and, although he makes rather a sorry 
figure in the legislature, he is real. Louise 
seemis to act as a prod; she stings his sensi- 
bilities with her ironic comment; Sven winces, 
but recognizes the interest of a friend. Best 
of all is the way the author has explained the 
influence of James J. Hill without presenting 
him in the flesh. The farmers consider him 
both a giant and an ogre. Old Jim Hill is 
always in the background; he develops the 
railroad, gives the farmers advice on raising 
stock and wheat, argues for diversified 
farming, donates money for the school li- 
brary, rescues a bank from failure. Men 
suspect his motives, and accept his sugges- 
tions. Mr. Benson’s novel is most readable: 
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Bambi is now in 

its 75th Thousand. 

Price $2.50 at all 
bookstores 


outsel 


The Story of PHILOSOPHY 


Published MAY, 1926 (210th Thousand) 


TRADER HORN 


Published JUNE, 1927 (170th Thousand) 


SHOW GIRL 


Published JULY, 1928 (41st Thousand) 


1330 
2158 


HE figures on this page 

are taken from our own 
records. They do not prove 
that “Bambi” willeventually 
be more popular than the 
other books, but are printed 
for those who are interested 
in the private life of a best 
seller. 

For the first three weeks of 
its published life “Bambi” 
has outsold “The Story of 
Philosophy” and “Trader 
Horn,” but not “Show Girl.” 
Since it is the type of book 
whose popularity will increase 
with months, we believe that 
it may possibly, in the long 
run, catch up with “The 
Story of Philosophy” and 
“Trader Horn.” 


Here is what is being said 
of **Bambi”’: 


“Bambi” is a better book than 
“Green Mansions,” and that is 
praise of the highest. Felix Salten 
takes you out of yourself and makes 
his deer far more exciting to read 
about than hundreds of human 
beings who crowd the pages of our 


novels.—New York Times 


After reading two pages of 
“Bambi” I had forgotten my an- 
tipathy to talking animals. After 
two chapters, I felt that its selection 
as the book-of-the-month was a 
just one. After two more chapters, 
I was convinced that “book-of-the- 
month” was a misnomer. “Bambi” 
is the book of the year, and, in its 
class, the book of the age. 
—Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser 


“Bambi,” we feel, will perhaps 
become a classic. Its pages will not 
remain uncut in the homes of those 
who love books. 

— Baltimore Evening Sun 


SIMON and SCHUSTER Publishers, 37 West 57th Street, New York 


Mention of Harper’s Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 
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A Background That Will 
Broaden Any Mind 


OW you can have at your command what 
man has learned in the six greatest 


branches of human knowledge and culture. 
Six great romantic outlines, six comprehen- 
ive section compressed into one 700-page 
volume will bring you the thrilling story 
of the world’s History down to date the 
stirring march and trends of RELIGION — the 
thought and wisdom of man’s PHILOSOPHY 
the intriguing beauty of the ARTS the all 
embracing survey of every branch of SCIENCE 
and a complete panorama of the world’s 
LITERATURE from the first Neolithic scribblings 
to the work of modern authors of all nations. 


A Liberal Education— 


In a Single Volume 


KNOWLEDGE, b 


ban 
y book, that g 


n in 
can actually 


ir cxpen 


Send No Money — Borrow 


It at Our Expense 


ul the convenient 


vill bring you, prepaid, 

f THe OuTtine oF Man's 
pGE, by Clement Wood 

it for yourself how 
ating 1s tl tory of knowl 
Read it freely tor a week 

ee how much you have missed in 

the realms of things you OUGHT 

TO KNOW. If you are not com- 

p! atisfied, send the book 

“Like viewing the back within seven day Other- 
universe from a \ . keep it as your very own and 
re Toledo oundingly k W price 
and two dollars a 


“Done with skill, rtwo mo s th t 
taste and ability."’ two months thereafter 
—Chicago Tribune 

. ” 

“Examine and Read It Free 

than drama, more 
interesting than 
fiction.’ Birm don’t decide now. See thi 


ingham Neu rk fir You can 
our expense. Send no 


“More dramatic 


“A university in 
itself."’ itls 
burgh Sun-Te 
grapn 

“The ONE book t = 
» pA 4 ’ _ )it now. Lewis CopeLanp 
deiphia Public MPANY, 119 West 57th Street, 
Ledger 9, New Y 
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TEAR OFF ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODAY 


LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 9 
119 West 57th St., New York City. 

Kindly send me 

EDGE, | t \ 

somely bounc hin 7 days I will either return the book 
or remit § as first payment and then $2.00 per month 
for two m« tal of $5.50 
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it is a chronicle of changing conditions 
America and demonstrates anew what fine 
material still awaits the alert native writer, 


MORLEY CALLAGHAN’S NEW BOOK 

Morley Callaghan is one of the new writers 
who is expected to do important work. | 
first read his short stories in Transition (of 
Paris). More recently he has found the 
doors of the regular magazines open to him. 
His new book, Strange Fugitive (Scribner) 
may be called a robust story. A Canadian, 
he places his story in Montreal and pictures 











GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS 
Author of “‘ Just Among Friends”’ 


the “live ones”’ of the bootleg and dance hall 
atmosphere, with much characteristic dia- 
logue reminding the reader of Ernest Hem- 
ingway. Mr. Callaghan writes naturally, 
without a semblance of artifice, so that the 
melodramatic atmosphere seems much like 
everyday reality. A murder and a funeral, a 
dance hall brawl, hijacking, the fights between 
rival bootleggers belong in the picture. The 
tale deals with the desire for power in the 
breast of Harry Trotter, a lumber-yard fore- 
man who gets into bootlegging. He is 
pictured among his kind, and in his relations 
with two women: Vera, his wife, from whom 
he runs always with the desire to return, and 
Anna, his creature. The tale makes no 
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By R. Austin 
Freeman 


AS A THIEF 
IN THE 

NIGHT 

A new “‘Dr. Thorn- 
dyke’’ detective 
story dealing with 
a subtle crime of 
poisoning. $2.00 


By H. R. M. 


Prescott 


THE LOST 
FIGHT 

A story of the Sixth 
Crusade in which 
¢grim realism is off- 
set by a note of 
spiritual ecstasy. 
By the author of 
“The Unhurrying 
Chase.”’ $2.50 


By George Barr 
McCutcheon 


BLADES 

A novel that tells 
one of the most 
original surprising 
stories that has 
ever come from 
this famous au- 
thor’s pen. $2.00 


By Jackson 
Gregory 


REDWOOD 
AND GOLD 


A western story — 
set among the Cal- 


ifornia big trees. 
Plenty of action, 


authentic local set- 

ting, a lost mine 

and a mystery. 
$2.00 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN THE 
MODERN STATE 

By Charles Clinton Marshall 


It is the author’s purpose to inquire whether 
well-known popular prejudices against the 
Church of Rome in its political relations are 
justified to any extent by facts and, if so, to 
ascertain the facts and give a Just expression 
to them. $2.50 





OLD BUDDHA 


By Princess Der Ling 
Author of “Two Years in the Forbidden City” 


Of *‘Old Buddha,”’ last of the Manchu rulers 
and one of the most powerful, cruel and 
fascinating women of modern times, the 
author, lady-in-waiting at the Peking Court, 
writes a sympathetic, picturesque biogra- 

hy. A remarkable story of China's great 

mpress of the Boxer days, with intimate 
details of court customs, the eunuchs, con- 
cubines, ceremonials and the fall of the 
royal Chinese dynasty. Illustrated. $3.50 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 
By John W. Starr, Jr. 


Author of ‘‘Lincoln and the Railroads” 


The growth of this nation was largely de- 
pendent on the development of the rail- 
roads. Here is presented a readable story of 
their remarkable hundred years — with 
much quaint and unusual material. 
Illustrated. $3.50 








THE NEARING NORTH 


By Lewis R. Freeman 





A world traveler and adventurer traverses 
the great waterways of western Canada. 
His thrilling experiences in exploring their 
courses will appeal to sportsmen and trav- 
elers; his comments on the opening of Cen- 
tral Canada and the nearing of the North 
are timely and important. $3.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


By George Preedy 


GENERAL 
CRACK 


An overwhelming 
success, this re- 
markable romantic 
novel centering 
around the life of 
an unusual figure 
has been welcomed 
everywhere with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘A 


book of quality, 
power and distinc- 
tion.’” — Arthur B. 
Maurice. $2.50 


By Faith Baldwin 
ALIMONY 


Is alimony a con- 
tributing cause of 
** companionate ”’ 
marriage? A fear- 
less novel about 
the commercializ- 
ing of divorce — 
how it is done and 
what it meant to 
one man and wife. 

$2.00 


By Agatha Christie 


THE 
MYSTERY 
OF THE 
BLUE TRAIN 


The amazing Her- 
cule Poirot solves 
another murder 
mystery in this 
story by the pop- 
ular author of 
“The Murder of 
Roger Ackroyd.” 
Now in its 5th print- 
ing. $2.00 


215 Victoria Street, Toronto, Canada 
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What is our 
“Mexican 
situation?’’ 


Read the opinions of three men who speak 
with authority, with sincerity, and from 
totally different points of view — José 
Vasccncelos, J. Fred Rippy, Guy Stevens. 
MEXICO: American Policies Abroad. 
$1.50 











Frontiersman 
and idealist 


George Rogers Clark has been the hero of 
fact and of fiction. Now James A. James, 
lifelong student of Midwestern history, has 
—as William E. Dodd says — “put the 
last and best stone in the structure”’ re 
cording the great leader’s achievements. 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. 








$5.00 
Early religion 
and magic 


as revealed in the English and Scottish 
popular ballad make fascinating reading. 
Here you will find the pagan ideas, the 
genuine folk beliefs, the wealth of primitive 
materials in which the ballad was con- 
ceived. FOLKLORE IN THE ENGLISH 
AND SCOTTISH BALLADS. By Lowry 
C. Wimberly. 








$5.00 


The re-discovery 
of childhood 


is going on in countless homes. Here is 
workable, intelligent advice for the better 
understanding of your own children from 
men and women who have given their 
minds and their energies to solving the 
problems of many children. BUILDING 
CHARACTER. A symposium. 

Paper $1.00. Cloth $2.00 


Instead of 
“cooking sense”’ 


the modern woman substitutes precise 
knowledge. For her a new kind of cook- 
book has been written; it is scientific cook- 
ing made practical HOWS AND WHYS 
OF COOKING. By Evelyn G. Halliday 
and Isabel T. Noble. 














$2.00 





The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 


concessions to the reader's sensibilities 
therein lies Callaghan’s ability to writ: 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESSES 


The publications of 
have 


University Presses 
long been recognized as under th 
guidance of a friendly star. Most of them 
are issued by organizations that have 4 
direct or indirect connection with learned 
institutions, and for that reason do not exist 
solely to pay their owners a specific dividend 
on the investment. My first association 
with the making of books was in one of them 
—the University of Chicago Press, earl; 
twenty years ago—which went forward 
publishing works of scholarship (such as th: 
first translation of the code of Hammurabi 
with a bland disregard of the cost and com- 
plete unconcern toward the fact that these 
books would never be best sellers. Since 
that time even University Presses hay 
published books that have found a wide 
circle of discriminating readers, and_ the 
multiplication of good books bearing their 
imprints testifies not only to their courag 
but to the growth of an intelligent audience, 
which recognizes values apart from timeliness. 


Some people may ask, “Is it dignified fora 
university to engage in a business venture 
such as the publishing of books?” To these, 
I commend the words of Christopher Morley 
in The Haunted Bookshop: 


**Books contain the thoughts and dreams 
of men, their hopes and strivings and all their 
immortal parts. It’s in books that most oi 
us learn how splendidly worth while life is 
Books are the immortality of the race, th 
father and mother of most that is worth whik 
cherishing in our hearts. To spread good 
books about, to sow them on fertile minds, 
to propagate understanding and a carefulness 
of life and beauty, isn’t that high enough 
mission for a man?” 


It is a mission that is on an equal footing 
with teaching. Great universities can be 
proud to enter the publishing business. 
Indeed they seem more fitted for it than do 
business men. 


Originally the University Presswas intended 
to publish the scholarly writings of members 
of the university. But to-day a meritorious 
work written by an authority in one univer- 
sity may be published by the press of another 
institution—and 


presses are beginning t 
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Theodore Hook 


MYRON F. 


BY BRIGHTFIELD 


> Hook’s exciting 


"4 
¥i ern! 
\ 
} 


career as courtier, dramatist, gov- 
nent official, journalist, and novelist is followed 


> 


1 the early nineteenth century in England. $4.00 


Walt Whitman's Worksho p 


EDITED CLIFTON J. 


2 


BY 


FURNESS 


-< 


Important and unique material from unpublished 
Whitman manuscripts that gives opportunity for a 


3 35° 
<< 


methods; edition limited to 750 $7.5 


copies. 
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Prunes and Prism 


CHARLES 


BY 


HALL GRANDGENT 


ese attractive essays are written with the genial, 
y and picturesque humor of a Lamb, and with 
, the penetrating shrewdness of a Hazlitt, but they 


signs 


2 


y 
x 
\ 


them to cultivated readers.” —4.L./. Booklist. 


So 
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Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia 


COLLECTED 


2 


BY W. ROY MACKENZIE 
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“Tt is fortunate for lovers of folk-song that such a 
} varied field should have found a collector with the 
dustry and truly scholarly point of view that Dr. 
’ Mackenzie displays.” —St. Louis Post Despatch 


The Vergilian Ave 
g & 


BY 


BS 


3- 


$5.00 


a a 


2 


> 


ROBERT S. CONWAY 


2 


Everyone who has succumbed to the magic of Vergil, 
the truest and most complete representative 
Roman life, will enjoy this collection of essays on 
his work and times. Illustrated. 2.5 


The Commonwealth and ‘Restoration Stage 


BY 


+ Bao 


AEGEAGLEMANL LER LENT, ATLA he 


Fa a a a 


- jar 


22; th ga ty Ltget; 


LESLIE HOTSON 


a 


1 this delightful biography that throws much light | 


first-hand study of the poet’s ideas and working | 


have other qualities of their own which will endear | 
50 


of | 


Traces the history of several early playhouses of the | 
Restoration and gives much new information about | 
’ theatrical performances in Cromwell’s time. $5.00 | 


BY E. K. RAND 


a 
% 


Founders of the-Middlec-A ces [ 


Shows the continuity of life and 


thought during the Middle Ages, 


with emphasis on the attitude of , 
the Church toward Pagan culture, 


the value of the Roman tradition 
in letters, and the influence of cer- 
tain early leaders. $4.00 
ifs 
ty 
The Lance of Justice 


BY JOHN M, MAGUIRE 


aw aan 


Iv 


As full of romantic interest as its | 


title would indicate, this semi-cen- 
tennial history of the Legal A 
Society of New York records the 
success of a great movement for 
bringing justice to the poor. $3.00 
oi 

Old Mother Earth 
BY KIRTLEY F, MATHER 

“A very engaging book that se- 
lects some of the high points of 
geologic science and deals with 
them in an unusually lucid and 
vivid way.”— New York Times. 
“ An excellent example of popular 
presentation.” — Springfield Re- 
publican. Illustrated. 


py 
oi 
The House of Life 


EDITED BY PAULL F, BAUM 
A fully annotated edition of Ros- 
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setti’s famous sonnet sequence, | 
with many valuable hints on the {| 
technique of poetry; a stimulating x 


and delightful piece of 
criticism. $3.00 
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Among the New Books 














THE ART 
OF PLAYWRITING 
By Lord Dunsany, Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams, Langdon Mitchell, Gilbert 
Emery and Rachel Crothers 
Inspiration, craftsmanship and production 
explained by five who know. An invaluable 


guide for the aspiring dramatist and enter- 
tainment for all theatre-goers. $2.00 


S, 


TUESDAYS AT TEN 
By Cornelius Weygandt 
Informal, leisurely essays in which ‘human 
interest’’ predominates. The subjects are 
chiefly modern authors — Yeats, James 
Stephens, Masefield, Lionel Johnson, Francis 
Thompson, Stephen Phillips $3.00 


S 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 
By Arthur Bullard 


Is America’s attitude hindering other nations 
in their efforts to assure international se- 
curity? An illuminating discussion of mod- 
ern diplomacy, the League of Nations, and 
the price of peace $1.50 


HARVEY BAUM 
A STUDY OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
REVOLUTION 
By Edward S. Mead and Bernhard 
Ostrolenk 
‘A challenging book on the American Farm 
problem, offering no cheap nostrums nor 


political cures . . . there isn’t a dull page 
in the book."’ — Kansas City Star. $2.00 


= 


Further information about these and other 
publications may be obtained from 


University of Pennsylvania Press 
Philadelphia 








search for nuggets that may have be 
looked in the rush and hurly-burly of gee, 
publishing. 


Many fine works have come froin ¢} 
University Presses. The Yale Univers 
Press issued The Chronicles of America 
now issuing The Pageant of Ameri 
Harvard University Press is famous fo. 
laurel-crowned works as Updike’s ?, 

Ty pes, and A Book of Old Maps; t} 
versity of Chicago Press has lately fo, 
excellent manuscripts in the fields of biog 
raphy and social science. The Stanfo 
University Press of California recent 
published Boswell’s I ypochondriack, edites 
by Margery Bailey. A new breeze is blow. 
ing from Chapel Hill, N. C., where tix 
University of North Carolina Press is build 
ing up leadership; the University of Pennsy! 
vania Press and the Princeton Universit 
Press are issuing important catalogues 
Duke University Press is a new and | 
institution; Columbia University Press \ 
New York City has only recently issued 
Pressure Politics, the story of the Ant 
Saloon League. Moreover, presses are mai 
tained by New York University, the Un 
versity of California, Clark, Johns Hopkins 
Fordham, and others. The oldest are o 
English origin, and happily in the front rank 
for the publications of the Cambridg 
University Press and the Oxford Universit 
Press have long served scholarship. Print 
ing began in Oxford a year after Caxton set 
up his press in Westminster and the first 
Oxford book bears the date 1478; the numer 
ous publications which bear the name Ox- 
ford, including the famous dictionary, testif! 
to its activities. At Cambridge the first 
university printer flourished in 1521. In 
order that these two presses might remain 
free from commercial loss they have enjoyed, 
since 1629, the right to print the Book o! 
Common Prayer and the Authorized and 
Revised Versions of the Bible. One general- 
ization may be made of university presses 
although they have been known to publish 
sketches of native life, and even poetry, they 
rarely publish fiction, reserving their efforts 
for comment on literature. 


Among the new books which are being 
announced for 1928 by these organizations 
are the Inter-American Historical Series, pro- 
jected by the University of North Carolina 
Press, which will consist of fifteen volumes 
and deal with studies of Hispanic-Americat 
countries, with the addition of an_ atlas 
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Boswell’s HYPOCHONDRIACK 


Marcery Baitey, Ed/tor 


OSWELL is revealed in these seventy essays as a character decidedly less trivial 
B than critics would heretofore have had us believe. In these intimate papers we 
see him as a man worth reading quite for his own sake. In addition to this fresh 
portrait of the great biographer, we are given here new glimpses of his beloved 
Dr. Johnson, and an authentic cross-section of the late eighteenth-century life 


which was his background. 


‘Miss Bailey has brought to light a collection that must take high rank among 


English periodical essays.”’ 


- New York Herald Tribune. 


Two vols. boxed, postpaid $15.00 





EDUCATION FOR 
WORLD-CITIZEN- 
SHIP 
By Witi1amM G. Carr 





ONSTRUCTIVE edu- 

cation demands the 
eventual preparation 
of the individual for citi- 
zenship in a state larger 
than those represented by 
present-day national 
boundaries. Here is a pro- 
eram of organization and 
a presentation of the aims, 
methods, and subject- 
matter of such training in 
the schools. The object of 
this revised curriculum 
would be the promotion 
of a sympathetic, peace- 
ful coOperation among all 
peoples, based on democ- 
racy. Postpaid $2.50 





STANFORD BOOKS 


ONE WORD MORE 
ON BROWNING 


By Frances T. Russet 


Fg pace of spirited 
and scholarly essays 
whose connecting links 
make them an_ excellent 
guide-book for the intel- 
ligent reading and study of 
Browning.’’ — Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 

Postpaid $2.50 





JAPAN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 
1853-1921 
Revised to 1927 


By Payson J. TREAT 


AN authority on the Far 
East describes from 
an intimate knowledge 
and an unbiased view- 
point the political, com- 
mercial, and cultural de- 
velopment of Japan since 
Perry’s visit, a analyzes 
her present policies, par- 
ticularly as relating to the 
United States. His work, 
as readable as it is author- 
itative, is essential to an 
understanding of the 
problems confronting us 
on the Pacific. 

Postpaid $3.50 





NATURAL CONDUCT 


By Epwin B. CopeLanp 


| SHE systems of nature and the teachings of modern biology provide the mate- 
rial for this outline of ethical conduct. Ignoring the conventional metaphysical 
analyses, theological inheritances, and exaltations of tradition and taboo, the 
author builds his system out of the belief that utility and righteousness are, from 
the standpoint of natural science, identical qualities. 


Postpaid $3.50 
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Among the New Books 




















GOOD MORNING, 
AMERICA 


By Carl Sandburg 



































THE SOUL 
OF CHINA 


By Richard Wilhelm 


















































HUNGER 
FIGHTERS 
By Paul de Kruif 
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Harcourt, Brace and Company 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 








The importance of such an undertaking a). 
not be overemphasized. Authorities fron, 
many American universities will take part j 
its compilation. The Romanesque Lyr 
Howard Mumford Jones and Philip Schuyler 
Allen, is another new publication of this pres. 
The University of Chicago Press has read 
this fall two books bearing on the history 0 
Chicago: Carter Henry Harrison I by Chau 
ius QO. Johnson and The Life of Pri 
Harper by T. W. Goodspeed. I hav 
the book on Harrison and find it an outstand 
ing example of what a student of politics ca 
do in the field of biography. The man is see 
as part of his times; the analysis is often 
scientific; there is no attempt to hold interest 
in a character, or to depict a hero—this j, 
biographical dissection, and the sort of judy 
ing which our political leaders must fac: 
the future. Yet it is not iconoclasm, }ut 
scientific appraisal. Out of it comes 
understanding of our times and our peop 
The fall announcement of Harvard Unive: 
sity Press is very large; among other titles | 
notice a collection of 800 songs, America 
Negro Folk-Songs, by Prof. Newman | 
White, and The South Carolina Ballad, \) 
Reed Smith. Readers who are interested ii 
the growth of printing will be interested in a 
article on “The First Printed Books” whic! 
may be found in the little almanac issued |) 
the Princeton University Press in July—al 
though whether or not copies are still avail 
able I do not know. Thirteen Universit 
Presses recently pooled their interests and 
issued a joint catalogue listing sixty-five o/ 
their most exciting books. It is entitled 
Shelfward Ho! and has a preface by Chris- 
topher Morley. Some of the presses maj 
still have a few copies. 


University Presses are playing an increas- 
ingly important part in American publish- 
ing. In fact, seven out of the forty notabli 
American books selected this year by th 
American Library Association because 0! 
the importance of their contents were pul 
lished by universities. These were: 7/i 
Nature of the World and of Man, by Newman: 
The Brains of Rats and Men, by Herrick 
(Chicago); The United States Oil Policy, by 
Ise; The Theory of the Gene, by Morgan (Yale 
Acoma, The Sky City, by Sedgwick (Har- 
vard); Genetic Studies of Genius, by L. M 
and C. M. Terman (Stanford); Folk Beliefs / 
the Southern Negro, by Puckett (North 
Carolina). Eight out of the fifty beautiful 
American books selected this year by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts becaus 
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William Gregg 


Factory Master of the Old South 
By Broadus Mitchell 


(Johns Hopkins University) 


No section today is being watched more closely 
than the South, none is more nearly pivotal. 
And Gregg is the man behind it. Long before 
the South was ready for him, he was ready for 
the South — ready with an industrial philos- 
ophy, with factories, with new economic life 
as against the self-destroying, slave-bound 
agriculturalism. This is his story, but it is also 
the story of a courageous struggle to save, by 
practical means now taken for granted, an en- 
tire section. 


Liberty in the 
Modern World 


By George Bryan Logan, Jr. 


With an introduction by John Livingston Lowes 


Not the least of the dangers to liberty, says the 
author, is a complacent acceptance of the word 
itself, instead of a demand for re-statement of 
its meaning as our world changes. Mr. Logan 
discusses Liberty in its relation to work, law, 
science, humanism, and religion so wisely and 
hopefully as to make all the more ironic a pre- 
rnature death resulting from a war fought, as 


Ready now. 


$3.00 





he once believed, for Liberty. 


Ready Nov. 30 





America 
and 
French Culture 


By Howard Mumford Jones 


Representing Chapel Hill on the 
League of Nations’ list of 40 
notable American books — a 
hly written volume analyz- 
ing Franco-American relations in 
their most important aspects — 
tural, political — and gusta- 
tory! $5.00 





Gongorism and 
the Golden Age 


By Elisha K. Kane 


With decorations by the author 


A book to challenge the modern- 
ist — with its view that the cha- 
otic state of art today is similar 
to the gongoristic period of ex- 
travagance and wildness in Spain 
300 years ago. $3.50 





Announcing 
The Inter- 
American 
Historical Series 


Just now there is little authentic 
material available to English 
readers which shows us Latin- 
American history as the Latin- 
Americans see it. This Series, 
approved by the Bolivarian Cen- 
tennial Congress held at Panama 
in 1926, is designed to fill that 
gap. Fifteen volumes, chosen by 
the sub-committees appointed 
by the Inter-American Historical 
Association, will be translated 
into English for the use of the 
reader and student unfamiliar 
with Spanish or Portuguese. 
Publication of this Series will 
depend on the number of sub- 
scriptions we obtain. We already 
have several hundred subscrip- 
tions from some of the best- 
known persons in the country. 
We invite others to join in this 
project. Write for a full descrip- 
tion of the plan, the countries in- 
volved, the editorial board, and 
the subscription price. 


The 
Romanesque 
Lyric 


From Petronius to the 
Cambridge Songs 
By Philip Schuyler Allen 
With English Verse Renderings 
By Howard Mumford Jones 
The story of the Latin lyric from 
the end of the classical period to 
the age that gave us the MS of 
the wonderful Cambridge Songs 
— with translations truly superb. 
$4.50 








Lectures on 
Egyptian Art 


By Jean Capart 
With 188 illustrations 


A challenge to the classicists! All 
that was art was not Greek, says 
this author; for Egypt’s indus- 
trial arts reached heights unsur- 
passed by the Greeks. Beautifully 
printed —in Belgium. $5.00 





Our Complete List will be sent on request 


The University of North Carolina Press: Chapel Hill 
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Among the New Books 


é 
I would not 

exchange it” 

— said 
Andrew 
Carnegie, 

“for all the millions 
ever amassed by man” 


 Bpwcrtpereey knew the value of millions, 
A was one thit } | 


va ig which he valued even more. 
ing man he worked for Colonel _— rson, a 
ec lture 1 ine tastes. Colonel Anc lersor 
n, welcomed him to his ieaty. 
nd choi ce of books. 

‘I owe a taste for literature 

» for all the millions ever 
» would be quite intolerable with- 


n did for Carnegie, Dr. Eliot, 

nt of Harvard University, has 

ind women everywhere. The free 

gives the secret by which any one 
, 


erature; it gives the scope 
ose of the m famous library in the world, 


DR. ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


mething about these “Harvar 


ady, but you owe it to yourself to re Tae ¢ 
in Dr. Eliot’s own words. The story is 

a free book, “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” 
idsome and famous book tells how Dr. Eliot, 
ifetime of reading, study and teaching, 
d for y lly great books that every 
one must know to be well-re ad, and how in only fifteen 
minutes a day you can gain from this wasteless library 
oad viewpoint and the culture that are the tools 

success in modern life. 

Since 1875, P. F. Collier & Son lave pu blished good 
books. And Colli er’s furthers the cause 
of good reading by offering 


famous 


‘ou the few really 


you the 
1 which enables you to pay for the 
‘ks while you are enjoying them. 
owe it to yourself to act promptly. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 

250 Park Avenue, New York City 

By mail, free, send me the booklet telling all 

about the most famous library in the world, 

describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelt of Books 

(The Harvard Classics) and cont — the plan ¥ reading recom 
mended by Dr. Eliot Also, please vise how may secure the 
books by small monthly payments 


Mr 
NAME Mrs 

Miss 6196 HCT 
ADDRESS 
Jhe publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet free to ¢ hildren, 


of the distinction of their design also 
from University Presses. Three Harvya 
books were chosen: Prunes and Pri. 
Grandgent; Francesca Alexander, by 
ander, and Tottel’s Miscellany, edit: 
Rollins. Yale was accorded similar 

by the selection of L’Aiglon, by Rosta 
(translated by Davenport); China a 
Occident, by Steiger, and Italian Pri 

at Yale University, by Offner. Chicago 
tributed two books of beauty: Chinese Paint 
ing, by Ferguson, and New Essays by Oliver 
Goldsmith, edited by Crane. 


United States, the further expansion of Un 
versity Presses is assured. 


With the growth of scholarship in t! 


MORE BEST SHORT STORIES 


Someone is always choosing the best short 
stories and putting them into a book.  T! 
latest editor John Cournos, himself 
novelist. He protests in his introductio: 
that he is doing this at the request of 
editor, who asked for fifteen stories. Mr 
Cournos feels that the list might well becom 
one hundred and fifty. “‘ A short story is art 
or it is nothing,” says he. “This should not 
be understood in any narrow sense; for, to 
sure, there is no measuring stick for genius 
if we mean by genius qualities of imaginatio. 
pity, and clear sight, and that sincerity whi 
animates any chosen theme with a mood « 
reality. All the same, the short stor) 
always art with a pretty rigid structure, and 
the nearer an approach is made to such 
structure the greater the emotional power 
that will animate it.” Of the stories in h 
book he says: “‘ Each belongs to art whic! 
‘a criticism of life’ by reason of its art 

Each has its own beauty which is truth by 
reason of that beauty. Art is concentrated 
life, and we have here abundance of life 
small spaces.” 


Mr. Cournos considers “Boule de Suil 
of Maupassant the greatest of all modern 
short stories—and often I have been inclined 
to agree with him, although the superlativ: 
makes one fear that the memory has perhaps 
overlooked another tale or two worthy of this 
distinction. And he adds: “The distance 
which separates ‘Boule de Suif’ from a stor 
like Gorky’s ‘Twenty-six Men and One Git! 
is not so great as one would suppose. Each 
shows an artist’s conquest over his material: 
each is lyrical in spite of the sordid life tt 
describes.” What stories do you consider 





These New Books Carry 
the Yale Shield 


The Confederate Privateers. 
By William M. Robinson, Jr. 


Here is action and adventure, true stories of the historic and romantic 
Civil War privateers. Southern gentlemen harassing the Union Forces and 
boasting of their exploits in accordance with the time honored tradition of 
“letters of waren and reprisal.” A sound contribution to American his- 


tory and a rollicking good book. 
Bound in Confederate grey cloth. Illustrated. Price $4.09 


Charles Dickens as a Legal Historian. 
By William S. Holdsworth. 
A new and compelling approach to the great English novelist. These de- 
lightful pag are we by quotations from Dickens and many char- 
the 


acters o' British law-courts move through the pages. A volume of 
interest and value to lawyers and to all lovers of Dickens. 


Bound in cloth with gold stamping. Price $2.00 


The Modern English Novel. 
By Wilbur L. Cross. 


One of the most acute and competent of contemporary American critics 
passes in review the best known writers who have influenced the modern 
novel in English. The author presents a series of incisive estimates of all 
the important novelists of our time from H. G. Wells to Sinclair Lewis 
and from John Galsworthy to Theodore Dreiser. 


Bound in paper boards, Price $1.00 


Diplomatic Europe since the Treaty of Versailles. 
By Count Carlo Sforza. 


One of the most eminent and progressive of European statesmen—who 
has served Italy as Ambassador to France as well as Foreign Minister —an- 
alyzes events since the collapse of the German and Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pires. The volume is based on a series of lectures delivered by Count Sforza 
at the Williamstown Institute of Politics. 


Bound in cloth with gold stamping. Price $2.50 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS - NEW HAVEN - CONN. 
Publishers of The Chronicles of America and The Pageant of America 


Tent 2 
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SCEPTICAL ESSAYS 


By Bertrand Russell A s:hor of “Phi! 


Bertrand Russell says: “Only a_ large 
measure of scepticism can tear away the 
veils which hide truth from us.” In this 
book he gives his po san + philosophy of 
cepticism, an id discu ; such ied ; 
Dreams ¢ dP acts; ¢ Can Men Be Raticnals 
[he Harm That Good Men Do; etc. $2.50 





LITTLE 
OTIS 
By Cora Millay 
Pictures vy Helen 
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HOW TO 
CRITICISE 
BOOKS 
By 
Llewellyn Jones 


ent ‘ing lite 





rage . 
tk Vicew- 


criticize 


nd discu the 
books of the day. 
$1.75 





peromenecscal CARE 
OF INFANT AND CHILD 
By John B. W atson 


Author of “ Behaviorism 
it 





on ng awaited i ning 
Night- and day-time cat f the child, he w to handle 
rage tantrums, the problem Of sex 
and man ther vita ibjects are fully covered. 3% 
l with photographs. 








BEST STORIES FROM 
SCANDINAVIAN 
LITERATURE 





Three volumes which give to American 
readers an Introduction to the master- 





pieces of the modern fiction writers of the 


leading Scandinavian countries. Each 





iced by biographical notes. 


each $2.50 


story is pret 


Three volumes, 






Denmark’s BEST SHORT STORIES 
Norway’s BEST SHORT STORIES 
Sweden's — SHORT STORIES 


Catalog of Norton Books 








WW:NORTON t:CO-INC- 70 LETHAVE 





the finest? Here are the fifteen which \,; 
Cournos reprints: ** Boule de Suif,” by May 
passant; “*“The Hidden Masterpiece,” |, 


Balzac; ‘* The Procurator of Judea,” by Ang 
tole France; ‘“*The Overcoat,” by Gogo! 
“Bontzye Shweig,” by Isaac Loeb Perey 
‘The Tell-Tale Heart,” by Edgar Allan Pe 


“The Torture by Hope,” by Villiers d 
Adam; “Twenty-six Men and One Girl,” }) 
Gorky; “Abyss,” by Andreyev; “The Phan- 
tom Rickshaw,” by Kipling; “The District 
Doctor,” by Turgenev; “Four Days,” }y 
Garshin; ‘The Triumph of the Egg,” by Sher 
wood ‘The Funnel,” by A. E 
**A Lodging for the Night,” } 
For myself, I should questio 
great many of Mr. Cournos’s finest. Kip- 
ling’s **They”’ is to me infinitely finer tha 
“The Phantom Rickshaw,” and I should 
scratch some of the Russians (without find- 
ing a Tartar) to make room for Conrad, Poe, 
and Paul Morand’s “I Burn Moscow” 


Anderson; 
Coppard, and 


Stevenson. ‘ 


in my 
first fifteen. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
THE WORLD'S BEST OF 1928 
No doubt we should discuss next Thy 
World’s Best Short Stories of 1928. This 


book contains sixteen stories selected by thi 

editors of leading American magazines under 
the auspices of the New York World, witha 
foreword by Paul Palmer of that newspaper. 
(Minton, Balch & Co.) This is the fourth 
volume in the series. The editors of the pub- 
lications represented nominated five stories 
as their best, and from this number Mr 

Palmer chose one for each publication. The 
stories, therefore, were published in 1927—it 
is not a question of deciding on what were the 
best tales of 1928. The first is ** Night Club” 
by Katharine Brush. It is my belief that 
this was the best story of its kind in 1997, 
worthy in every way of getting first place in 
the O. Henry award, where it ran second or 
third. It is the best in the book. The other 
stories permit certain generalizations; the) 
are written with informality, sometimes they 
aim at breeziness; they depict life as it is lived 
more or less superficially—bars, golf clubs, the 
woods, the sea, these are among the settings; 
comedy and tragedy—not too comic and not 
too tragic, and often a love and a death. On 
the whole well-written stories, by Louis Brom- 
field, Elmer Davis, Irvin Cobb, Sophie Kerr, 
I. A. R. Wylie, Stewart Edward White, and 
others—most of them veterans of the maga- 
zine, which may account for the fact that the 
stories rarely rise above the formula in which 
entertainment is uppermost. 





Abraham Lincoln 


1809-1858 
By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


The author of “‘The Life of John Marshal!" 
the ‘‘greatest of American biographies” 


- called by many authorities 
- has assembled more facts about 


Lincoln’s earlier career than have ever before been brought together, and 


woven them into a narrative of compelling power and complete reality. 


Here at last is the permanent story of the most significant and least under- 


stood period in Lincoln's life. 


Ill. 2 vols. $12.50 





What Everybody Wanted 


Elste Singmaster 

How two lovely girls and their equally 
charming widowed mother (all in love with 
the same man) each got what she wanted 


2.00 


The Runagates Club 
John Buchan 


At the Runagates Club you will meet Sir 
Richard Hannay and other old friends, and 
hear of strange adventures of body and 
spirit. $2.50 


Galatea 


Margaret Rivers Larminie 


The story of a genteel English lady 
who won three hundred and sixty- 
five thousand dollars in the Derby 
| 


Sweep and of the astonishing re- 


sults. $2.50 


HOUGHTON 





The Tale of Genji 
Vol. IV. Blue Trousers 


Lady Murasaki 


The final volume of Arthur Waley’s trans- 

ion of this thousand-year-old Japanese 
iovel. “One of the great masterpieces of 
literature.” $3.50 


Tales from Greenery St. 

Denis Mackail 

‘Under a well-read Government, a copy of 
Greenery Street’ in the hand of the bride 
would be a necessary part of the marriage 
ceremony.”’ A.A. Milne. $2.50 


Cock’s Feather 


Katharine Newlin Burt 


A modern love story framed against 
the background of a typical Ameri- 
can community, by the author of 


The Branding Iron."’ $2.50 


MIFFLIN CO. 
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Among the New Books 


ROAMIN’ IN THE 
GLOAMIN’ 


By Sir Harry Lauder 


One of the most original, 
heart warming autobiog - 
raphies In vears, by a man 
who has met people of note 
on two hemispheres and who 
has made the whole world 
laugh. $3.5¢ 


JAMES THE SECOND 
By Hilaire Belloc 


“A brilliant and challenging; book.” 
Loudon Times. 


“Mr. Belloc’s view of ‘James II’ is cer- 
tainly more than provocative.” 
Saturday Review. $4.00 


IN THE LINCOLN 
COUNTRY 
By Rexford Newcomb 


Something quite new in Lincolniana is 
this following of the trail of the I incoln 
shrines through Kentucky, Indiana, Il 


linois and Virginia. 43 illustrations: rare 
photographs, sketches, 8 maps. $3.50 


Fiction That Lasts 


HATE 
By Arthur D. Howden Smith 


The saltiest, most invigorating of sea nov- 
els, perhaps the best since Cooper's ‘“T'wo 
Admirals.” $2.00 
Ad $2.0 


THE RIVER 
By Tristram Tupper 


“A strange... beautiful story.” 


— Nex York Times. 


MULLEINS 
By Philip Gribble 
An absorbing novel of a life struggle 


against the crippling influences of timidity 
and false reserve. $2.50 


-irPrPPinetevtits 


UGO OJETTI’S REMINISCENCES 

It is an immense relief to find a mod 
ern writing about the great of the past 
with a spirit of generosity. The iconoclast 
method favored by many of the younger 
American commentators invariably hides 4 
sneer. Ugo Ojetti, brilliant Italian journal: 
ist, has known innumerable leaders in. art. 
music, the drama, and politics, and is able to 
appraise their personalities in a fascinating 
manner. His book, As They Seemed to Me. 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co., reveals 
much respect for the great, and gives us little 
inkling of the animosities they may have 
stirred up in their time. This is primarily 
because Ojetti estimates their talents, con- 
siders them with relation to their time and 
place in history, and fills his picture with in- 
timate personal details. He can be critical 

his picture of Papini is an accurate revela- 
tion of that writer’s methods—but invari- 
ably he is able to understand what this man 
has in mind, and with understanding comes 
forgiveness. Ojetti has become editor of the 
Milan Corriere della Sera at the request 
of Mussolini. His first sketch is of Musso- 
lini making a speech, largely pictorial, save 
for a sentence now and then about the man 
“Another quality is a continual, peremp 
tory, restful affirmation, in which the greater 
part can repose trustfully: no fogs, no greys, 
the whole world reduced to black and white. 
His doubts he keeps to himself.” His close 
association with d’Annunzio is apparent in 
several sketches, and immediately follows 
a brief anecdote about Il Duce. The reader 
will enjoy best his sketches of Anatole France 
in Italy, especially the visit to Assisi with 
France and Madame de Caillavet, who re- 
lated to Ojetti that *‘ Monsignor Duchesne 
had confided to her that Anatole already pos- 
sessed two of the three theological virtues, 
hope and charity; and that was a great deal, 
in these sad times of ours.” A glimpse of 
Proust at the house of Madame de Caillavet 
comes properly into the picture; Ojetti de- 
scribes him attentively listening to Anatole 
France in a discussion with Clemenceau and 
Hebrard, “two spry old men,” on the sub- 
ject of Jesus. France called on Proust to 
join the discussion, whereupon Proust re- 
plied quietly: “* Master, in this discussion 1 
is not Jesus who interests me, it is Anatol 
France.” “In two words he had revealed 
the mind of all of us,” remarks Ojetti. The 


































ADVENT URE/JS OF 
AN AFRICAN SLAVER 


By CAPTAIN CANOT 


“Unquestionably one of the thrillers of all time” — Laurence Stallings 

“As thrilling as a pirate narrative” —Harry Hansen, N. Y. World 

«It’s the greatest thing between covers come to these ageing eyes since Trader 
Horn first had them popping’’—Phila. Public Ledger. 


$4 Everywhere THIRD PRINTING 





THE BRIDGE OF 
SAN LUIS REY 


THORNTON WILDER 
The most popular book in our generation, Now in its 
THIRD HUNDRED THOUSAND 


$2.50 Everywhere 





An Indran Journey 
By Waldemar Bonsels 


“Not more than two or three times a century will you find a philosophic 
traveler of Bonsels’s stamp, whose eyes see both the beauty and fact of the 
landscape and who is able to recreate what he sees in all the rare magic 
of finely fibered prose.” N.Y. Evening Post 


60" THOUSAND 


$4, Everywhere 





The Cardinal’s Mistress 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 


(IL DUCE) 
“A Flaming Love Story.” “The Duce’s lurid novel of ecclesiastical corruption - . . 
N. Y. Evening Post an amazing document.” N. Y. Times 
THIRD PRINTING $2 Net 





ALBERT & CHARLES BONI— 66 FIFTH AVENUE, N Y 





PUBLISHERS OF CREATIVE ART—A MAGAZINE OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
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Among the New Books 








With Malice 


A New Civil War Novel by 
HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 
Author of Forever Free 
“Mrs. Morrow touches the marble of figures to 
the flush and flesh of life. The novel is as splen 
didly picturesque as Lincoln himself.” — Walter 
Yust, Philade Iphia Pudlic Ledger 
“Nirs. Morrow’s 


question the best 


present Lincoln 


is without 
existing in fiction.”’ — Sherwin 
Laurence Cook, Boston Trans ript £2.5 


; 


“Fa: inating. "Ford Madox Ford 


Cock Pit 


by JAMES GOULD COZZENS 
Author of Confusion, etc 


A dramatic, glamorous novel of Cuba wher 


SUGAR dom 


citement, suspense, 





ates and warps men’s lives. Ex 
and keen insight into human 
nature against a background of pale white nights 


and seething cane. $2.5 


The Bride’s Progress 


by HAROLD WESTON 


Phis novel is apparently a sparkling, ironic com- 


, but below the surface of innuendo and_epi- 
gram tl reader finds a deeper meaning and a 
philosophy of marriage that takes into account 
th s of this restless genera- 





rplexities and doubt 
/ printing @or 


ig. 2-8 


Political 
Behavior 


by FRANK R. KENT 
The first absolutely frank revelation of what goes 


this modern democracy. 





on behind the scenes in 

Walter Lippmann says: “Kent knows more 
about political behavior than anyone writing 
today.” 

Senator Borah says: “Kent is not only a bril- 
student of the whole 
philosophy of politics and government. The book 
llent one.” $2.5 
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liant writer, but a profound 


is aA most exc 
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WILLIAM 5 dd a Publishers 
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reader may recall Brousson’s tale of Maday 
de Caillavet’s championship of Proust a: 
famous introduction to his book. ‘T) 
memoir of Rodin is in keeping with 
Gsell and others have told us, and so 
glimpses more or less prolonged of Voroy 
Pirandello, Loti, Fortuny, Gorky, Mor 
sen, Verdi, Puccini, Valéry, Paul Adam, Ma. 
terlinck, Barrés and others, showing how w 
Ojetti has used his opportunities. Hi, 
sketch of Zola is almost a biography in it. 
self; he catches the man by his characteristi 
words and gestures, and we need know 1x 
about him. Zola came to Rome to 
gather material for his trilogy, and Ojett 
was able to be of service to him; the author 
was particularly desirous of meeting a Ko- 
man prince and interviewing him, and 
Odescalchi proved a valuable host. Ojett 
gives us glimpses of Zola’s methods: * Zols 
had his working-programmes, his question 
forms and index cards all ready to fill in 
just as any self-respecting explorer about to 
penetrate into darkest Africa has his geo 
detic and anthropometric instruments, his 
tables, case one, case two, at his finger-tips 
‘ He photographed, with his eves, th 
vast entry, the befrogged doorkeeper, th: 
monumental courtvard, the red 
the stairs . 


more 


carpet ol 
Ojetti took down notes 
for him, with Zola reminding him to number 
the sheets, and later discovered in the novel 
Rome comment that Odescalchi never ut- 
tered. The great Frenchman was unable to 
recall the names of his own characters. 
Ojetti calls him “the last of the great ro 
mantics.” But not all the sketches dea! 
with personalities. Several, notably ‘Two 
Cats,” show the author's talents in another 
direction to great advantage. 


* POLITICAL BEHAVIOR” 


Frank R. Kent, 


cratic Party” 


author of “The Demo- 
which was published early 
this vear and deserves wide reading befor 
election, has just set down his opinions on the 
intelligence of the electorate in Political Be- 
havior, a book dealing, as he says, with “the 
heretofore unwritten customs — and 
principles of politics as practiced in’ the 
United States.” (William Morrow & Co.) 
Mr. Kent's idea of this intelligence is ver) 
low; he finds voters prejudiced and unreason- 
ing, or too busy to give any attention to the 
political issues and candidates. This per- 


law Ss, 


mits numerous trimmers and equivocators 
to attain high office and serve themselves 


N | 


care 
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The Voice of Modern America Speaks! 


The SECOND 
AMERICAN CARAVAN 


Sixty of America’s most brilliant writers are represented by 
a variety of original material that will make literary history. 
The Second American Caravan contains a full-length novel, a full- 


length play, four novelettes, four narrative poems, and many short 
stories and poems—now published for the first time. 


Sherwood Anderson, Burton Rascoe, Waldo Frank, Morley Callaghan, Alfred 


Kreymborg, Conrad Aiken, Robert Frost, Lewis Mumford, William Carlos 
Williams, Evelyn Scott, Margery Latimer form but a portion of this unpar- 


alleled assembly of new writing. 


The American Caravan has become America’s literary landmark. $5.00 


Autographed de luxe edition, 


$15 


“Still a treasure chest”—Harry Hansen, New York World 





ZOLA~—and his time | 


By Matthew Josephson | 


As gigantic and colorful as was Zola’s 


son to write the first complete biography of 
the great realist and publicist. 

Much new and hitherto unpublished ma- 
terial on Zola’s private life, his correspond- 
ence and quarrels with the Goncourts and 
his famous triumph in the Dreyfus case, are 
here presented with all the power of reality. 
Here isa biography that is not to be missed. 
Profusely Illustrated. $5.00 


career, it has remained for Matthew Joseph- | 


| 





Why We Misbehave 


By Samuel D. Schmalhausen, Ph.D. 


Author of ‘Humanizing Education” 
With an Introduction by Dr. William A.White 


The problems of our changing human na- 
ture clarified and dissected by sound analysis 
and flashing wit. Psychiatry and Sex Freedom, 
a Psycho-sexual Inventory, Marriage vs: 
Prostitution, throw a new light on our chang- 
ing customs. A book that will enlist your ad- 
miration as it has already evoked the praise 
of Havelock Ellis, George Dorsey and ened 
Elmer Barnes $3.00 





The Bankruptcy of MyFriendRobespierre 


Marriage 
By V. F. Calverton 


Author of “Sex Expression in Literature” 


After companionate marriage 
. what? The answer is given 
is this study of modern morals 
under the new sex freedom. $3.00 


By Henri Beraud 
Translated by Slater Brown 


NolongerisRobespierreviewed 
as the inhuman monster of the 
French Revolution. Here is the 
first biography to picture him as 
an idealist who liberated a nation 
and paved the way for modern 
democracy. 


Who Will be Master A Voyage to Pagany 


E.arope or America? 
By Lucien Romier 


A newand original study of the 
inter-dependence of Europe and 
America, showing how the prog- 
ress of this country has affected 
the entire Western world. $2.50 


MACAULAY 


PUBLINXHERS 


By William Carlos Williams 


Author of “In The American Grain”’ 


Theromantic journey ofa young 
American doctor through Europe, 
presents an amazing cross-section 
of the life of American intellec- 
tual expatriates. $2.50 


NEW VORK 
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Among the New Books 


We wont invite 
them any more 


**... She plays such 
terrible Bridge and 
pe A doesn’t play at 
all.’”’ 


we hostesses make up invi- 
tation lists for an evening at 
Bridge, many names are re 
wdded or deliberately omittec 
ruin the evening tor ot 
an entertainment bure 

But, now, for the fi n Bridge history, there is a de- 
tailed, simply worded, easily understood guide to America's 
great social pastime, especially written for beginners. 


B-RD-G-E 
SIM PLIFDED 
A Book for Beginners 







ntly 





his is because poor players 


s, and those who cannot play at all are 











By HEREWARD CARRINGTON 
With an Introduction by SIDNEY S. LENZ 
nternational Bridge Champion 
Go to your bookstore and examine a copy of “BRIDGE SIM 
PLIFLED” and see for y self how Mr. Carrington, the eminent 
Park Avenue and Southampton Bridge instructor, takes you through 
every detail of play with sympathetic understanding and patient 
instruction. Whitehead, Scott, Lenz and other great Bridge experts 
are high in their praise of Mr. Carrington’s teaching ability. 320 
pages. Complete with official Bridge laws. Handsomely bound. 
Get your copy at once 
At all Bookstores $2.50. By Mail $2.60 
LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Publishers 
119 West 57th Street, New York City 





THE 


UNITED STATES 


Rear-Admiral 
THOMAS P. 
MAGRUDER 











Te are not American Big Guns. They point af 
America Why? Faith, Hope and Parity and there 
is no 5:5:3 Parity! The fighting Admiral who lost his 
command by constructive criticism “won't give up the 
ships! A book for Americans who love America, intelli 
gently A vital and human-interesting book tor every 
husband, every wife, every parent, every citizen with a 
‘stake "in the United States even if it is only his life 
Profusely illustrated with official Navy Department photo- 
graphs, full cloth, gold-stamped, small octavo. All book 
stores, $2.50. (Autographed copies, $4.00) 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


368-473 Drexel Building 


Publishers Philadelphia, Pa. 











and their bosses rather than the people. }] 
says that “there are certainly not mor 
500,000 persons exercising their right to 
who are accurately informed, keenly 
continuously interested in either nation 
state politics,” in other words, “not 
than one in sixty of those who go to th: 
knows clearly what it is all about.” \\ pt 
ing from this point of view Mr. Kent n 
statements that often strike the read > a- 
tended to be humorous, although in res|it 
he is no doubt in deadly earnest. For i: 
stance, he declares that it does no harm to 
your opponent to denounce him as ignorant 
*‘on the contrary, it helps him — and ij 
you prove his ignorance it is almost sure to 
elect him.” The idea is that most persons, 
being ignorant and conscious of the fact, 
side with ignorant men. 


I believe his stat: 

ments are often too general to be taken at 
full value, for history is full of exceptions 
and good men are often elected to office for 
their ability, although the number of scoun 
drels in office seems almost to overshadoy 
them. But when Mr. Kent remarks that 
even good men must go along with the ma 
chine to gain office, and that revolters ar 
often defeated by the regulars, he says what 
has long been true in the United States. I 
is also true that the corporations are to-da) 
extremely powerful because of the sympatl 
of the small investor who has a stake in th 
Mr. Kent points out that popu 
lar prejudice against big business has sub- 
sided because ““we have become a nation of 


business. 


small stockholders and bond owners,” that 
many voters are in this class, and that “it 
isn’t action in government he wants an 
longer; it is inaction. That is one of thi 
main reasons for the extraordinary Coolidg 
popularity.” As for women, Mr. Kent con 
siders them twice as conservative as men: 
with a $500 bond in a railroad compan) 
“moral issues and progressive appeals alik« 
leave her cold.” Much of this is founded on 
fact. But although Mr. Kent’s book re 
flects the observations of a shrewd student 
of political life, it seems to be too sweeping 
in its condemnation of American govern 
ment to permit complete acceptance. It 
should be read as a warning that hous 
cleaning time is near in the land. An 
awakening to the magnitude of political 
crimes is needed and this book helps ring tl. 
alarm. 


THE STRANGE TALE OF LENIN 


How thoroughly Lenin was _ responsibli 
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Shese novels are bein g read 
and talked about every where! 


Wherever new books are being read you will find these 
novels and people talking about them. Check the books 
you have not yet read and consult your bookseller about 
them. We shall be glad to send you, free, a copy of CENTURY 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS. It contains much interesting informa- 
tion about these books and the people who wrote them. 


A LITTLE CLOWN LOST t THE NEW TEMPLE 
By BARRY BENEFIELD 


{uthor of Tage CuickKeEN-WaGon Famiry 


| By JOHAN BOJER 
ef | Author of Tur Great Huncer, ete. 
efield’s great new novel: the beautiful and touching | Bojer’s mighty sequel to his modern classic, The Great 
y of one little clown’s love for a dreamer. $2.00 | Hunger. A stimulating novel by one of the greatest 
| writers of the day 


$2.50 
DAY OF FORTUNE | — . 
agit tio TENTS OF WICKEDNESS 
oa wearer on By MELLA RUSSELL McCALLUM 
Oo 1¢ most conspicuous! successful noveis Oo ne = P 
pen Pr ‘ised as ‘‘an or Me pe reainrie naa \ beautifully written story of the love of a puritanical 
gia ia sige ae $2.5 farmer boy and a circus equestrienne. $2.50 
- 
: 7 | y y 
BABE EVANSON | FLOWERDOWN 
By CATHARINE BRODY | By ANN KNOX 
The odor a i and bg wpe 4 ri shattan wat ade An En gli sh estate is bought by a wealthy American 
b OLY CS Bae Evameen Ss Eee aad foves. sag | family, and a poignant tragedy of love results. A fine 
| new novel. $2.50 
THE GOLDEN ROUND | 
By FRANCES WINWAR | FOOLS IN MORTAR 
disinicel tiae telaeaeale ; By DORIS LESLIE 
a ee ee Author of Tue Star ina, etc. 


{ passionate romance of thirteenth-century Italy charm- 


spell poppers: mwa  n, | From Sicily to Bohemian London winds the thread of 
ingly written in the manner of Messer Boccaccio. $2.00 | jo. which gives such a strange start to a young girl's 
THE DOOR OF DEATH pee = 

ai efi 7 THE FIGURED FLAME 
A really different mystery story, thrilling, terrifving and | By JANE DARROW 


baffling. If vou like mysteries here’s one of the best The story of a girl sculptor’s struggle to free herself 
$2.00 | from childhood inhibitions and live her true life. 52.50 
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Among the New Books 
When WRITING | for the soviet state is made clear in Valor 


Marcu’s biography, Lenin: Thirty Year 


Company. This 


beckons to you, 


describes Lenin 


against 
the background of tsarist oppression 


what do you answer? | shows how his whole life was devoted to ve 


{ 


paring for that time when the workers shoy)|\| 
“I'd like to, but I'm busy” 


“SOME day I'll start” ? turn on their exploiters and rule. Leni) 
all right, once I make up my mind”. . 


“Tl get there, 


ceil eae tints, Chiaane Mibateivasiaadeana aia Mamaia, tien. was always a Marxian, but when he came ty 
a month, a year goes by. Again something happens to rouse the power he proved himself a realist who was 
urge within you. And again: ‘‘Some day”... ‘Yes, but” . ° ‘ on 
. . or some equally weak evasion, and no progress! quick to grasp new viewpoints. These in 
So it is that many go through life, thinking they could be 
writers. So it is that many who really have the ability never 


learn how to make it count. 


variably were his own, for he was singy 
larly convinced of his own effectiveness, and 
To-day thousands of practical people are meeting the chal- 

lenge that writing offers by taking instruction from the News- 


other men could not work with him unless 
paper Institute of America. Theirs is the modern attitude, the 
attitude of inquiry, earnestness and open-mindedness based on 


they yielded. Marcu sketches Lenin’s ca 
the common-sense principle that the way to understand any- reer from those days in 1887 when his brother 
thing is to make a working contact with it. The Newspaper | 


Institute course is a working course created and directed by a was exec ute d for he Iping plan the assSassilu 
group of New York newspapermen of long and_ recognized tion of Tsar Alexander Ill. 
experience. Instruction is based on journalism — metropolitan 

journalism because the recent history of American literature 
demonstrates that an 


During all 
these years he was writing for the peasants 











overwhelming majority of the day's P . » inciting » anize 
Ser antes tes ctabects oh wsasnanas tatiin. | and workme n, inc iting them to organize, to 
-——————___ Mr. Arthur S. Pettit, $36 So. Hope St. throw off their rulers, and the pamphlet and 
| Los Angeles, California, is but one of many editorial were to him effective methods of 
| men and women trained by the News- a : 
| paper Institute of America to make their reaching the people. Marcu writes: “Hi 
gift for writing pay prompt dividends. He | : . 
| writes: ean itatiiees = assumed no knowledge in the reader. Fre: 
| “You may be interested to know that from vanity as Lenin was in life, he remained 
d | since enrolling with the N. I. A. I have ; . ent a ye = ’ 
} | caeen aon ities tex teat wablice so at the writing-desk. He left his books as 
casei have a ap gece — bare of efforts after style as he left himseli 
am now engaged in 1 preparation © 
some articles on church music and on He wanted to tell of another world, anothe r 
- business outlook, not in his own language, but in 
Mrs. Edith J. Tilton, Ashton, Ill., manages her nine-room . ‘ . .” — ‘ ' 
house, tends 300 chickens, bakes for a big family. But she finds that of the multitude s In his pe rsonal 
time to write 


habits he was frugal, and even after he cami 
“Since sending my previous assignment (the fifth in my 


quaa ser mes. “E-aentieel anne ae on to the Kremlin he refused to change his 
article which 1 submitted to Hoard’s Dairyman. So 


methods. His clothes were always ill-fitting 
far this month I have had checks for $50.65, which in- . . 
cludes $12.75 for my writing as correspondent for the and he possessed very few. He seems to 
weekly paper.” 


have had the ability to recognize essentials 
Fact-writing the best basis for | and to keep to his course. Often this led to 


direct clashes with men who had supported 
him. 


fiction-writing 


Perhaps the greatest virtue of the 


Newspaper Institute course is 
that it starts and keeps you writing; you begin to get experience with 
the 


In such instances he went direct to 

very first lesson. You write, on assignment, just as you would for the people and stated his case In their lan- 

a great metropolitan daily. You send what you write to the A nage Mhie . » a a . ‘. “4 as 
editors, who analyze, correct, criticize, and suggest. And you respect guage 2 Phis he Ips xplain Ww hy one Man Wa 


what they say. because thely capacity to tencs able to carry Russia through the various 





h you is made progres 
sively evident throughout your contact with them 
It is in this sort of training that you can most quickly find yourself 


crises that followed so quickly on the fall of 
Practice, effort, criticism rouse you as no expounding of theory could 3 ' 
And the whole cost of this intimate, challenging home-study course the tsar the German danger, the menace ol 
doesn't amount to more than about one month's living expenses at li i t é Sil . tl t | 
college or school allied troops In Siberia, the counter-revolu- 
We expect, upon your part, a practical attitude toward writing, ° I ° ‘ 
one which, at the outset, aims not so much at fame and royalties as at tionary movements in the country itself, and 
the $25, $50, $100, etc., to be earned by articles, short stories, and a ° ° ; 
great variety of other material such as you see published every day the disputes among his own supporters. He 
Test us and test yourself, with our Writing Aptitude Test. Mail Se ae eee - - 4 
us the once and ‘ations ebilention, learn how our ‘teainieat will | Sac rificed eve rything to his program, as 
t rie] ‘ mt Ne spape 8 ite «¢ é - “a 25 =) 5 . ° _- : ; 
ib “ls Newspaper Institute of America, 25 West 45th St other men sacrificed everything to their am- 
' poduhahahhedubvdaiytubrhabetataeteetatetates bition. Of all the great leaders of men he 
Newspaper Institute of America j had fewer heroics, fewer appeals to the gal- 
| 25 West 45th Street, New York ° 
j James MeAlpin Pyle, Pres 1 lery, than any. But he knew that his power 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test . " -. " ~~ 2 » sis ate 
! and further information about writing for profit as promised in rested w ith the peasants and the illiterate S, 
| Harper's Magazine, October. ; rather than with other socialists and Marxi- 
a. f \ ans. That he held his own was obviousl 
y Miss | due in part to his tenacity, in part to the wil- 
j Addres ! lingness of the Russian people to tolerate 
1 (All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you) ] 
17J128 


autocracy and obey orders, especially those 
Marcu’s book is an indi- 


that were harsh. 


Russia, just published by the Macmil|,, 
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The Exquisite Love Story 
of the Maid of Orleans 


JEANNE 


by Theda Kenyon 


The absorbing romance of one of the world’s most appealing 
heroines, beautifully told as only a woman could tell it. It reveals 
some startling facts about the Maid’s lite as recorded in little 
known contemporary documents. 
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: yee: , Out of the Quiet Life of 
Ya Distinctive in Its Revelation of the Massachusetts Hills 
the Infiuences in a Girl’s Life come these 


THE SHADOW | Chronicles of a 


mo 

pm Countryman 
by Lillian Rogers by Walter A. Dyer. Reflections 
and adventures that mirror the 
idyllic life of rustic New England. 
Profusely illustrated with draw- 
ings in tint by Thomas Fogarty. 


$3.00 
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An unusual relationship between a father and daughter follows 
the girl through her romance and marriage and threatens to 
destroy them. $2.00 + 
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Richly Illustrated Centennial Edition 


NOTRE DAME de PARIS 


VICTOR HUGO'S immortal classic in its most beautiful form. 
Four full color plates and score. of black and white illustrations by 
Eric Pape. Introduction by Clayton Hamilton. Boxed $5.00 
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Every man who delights to follow the highways of the 
sea will warm to this story of one who sought to build 


THE PERFECT SHIP 


by WESTON MARTYR. A charming narrative of men working to 
achieve an ideal and who gained through it a delightful experience. 


Illustrated $3.50. 
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It was one of the bloodiest feuds in the annals of the 
sea. And it all started because Chuck Martin wanted 
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Here’s a — “party 
pode heyy i ae | LIGHT FOR HIS PIPE 


rel of fun, but also a real . 4 . by W. TOWNEND, “The 
- > new an exciting adventure yarn vy e 
key to personality. &, Gener ates tea $2. 


A Western with the Speed of a Pony Express 
GET WISE LIKE A MAN yseremy LANE 


TO A gripping novel of the Southwest Oil Country. $2.00 


YOURSELF! | The Luck of the Walt Henley 


by Anderson Collett and Blue Macaw Overseas 


Fa O. Sear by KENNETH PAYSON by ALFRED F, LOOMIS. New 
5 4 . - KEMPTON. Athrillerfor boys adventures o alt Henley ona 
eames tonnes from ten to sixty. Hus. $1.7§ submarine chaser. Mus. $1.75 
teristics and mannerisms. 


24 analysis charts with il- At All Bookstores 

ay gene = magna 4 IVES WASHBURN, INC., Publisher 
PM gdh Tose YF sae 119 West 57th Street New York 
Lindbergh, etc. $1.25 ; In Canada: McLear & Smithers, Toronto 
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Among the New Books 


How to Win | 
a Good Salary | 


Quickly... 
VIII VII VV VV VAS 


e 


tives agree on the answer .. . learn shorthand. 

Money and respect are yours at once. You are in 
ne for quick advancement into secretarial and 
i aut il Pp i 

l ) t I ‘ t lea $ i d 

al | V1 i ir) nie {qu 


A New Shorthand Learned in 72 Hours 





here is a new scientific system of phone 
and. | calle *Speedwriting,” | 
is ca 1 a, b, ¢ \ 1 actually SE iy the 
I ea ibet. N ! s and symbols t: 
ni 
\ Speedw hon In 72 stud 
i bec e proncient It doe not 
r r ‘ x ire ow dc yg id 
ca ea aents clerks men 
and women ina | wal cs of lif 


Pay While Learning 


Not onhy is Speedwt ting easiest and quickest to 
learn, it is also easy to pay for. just small 

tallments that you pay chile learning. Many 
have paid for their courses in Speedwriting out of 
nereased earni Find out all about Speed- 
writing at once. Specimen lesson sent upon 
request. Send no money, just the coupon, to 
Speedwriting, K-55, 200 Madison Ave., New 


Yi 


= 


- 2 dpeedwritin o- 


ie NATURAL SHORTHAND 
Dept. K-55, 200 Madison Ave., New 
York. Without obligating me to pay 
anything send specimen lesson in 
Speed writing 


| 

| 
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| 

| | 
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cation of the biography to come. It. js 
largely favorable to Lenin, and it g 
enough sidelights on the tsaristic regime to 
make that appear intolerable. The allied 
nations cut a sorry figure, but it must bh 
called that the author is a German. Most 
of the direct quotations are taken from { 
writings of Lenin, Trotzky, and other lead 
ers. The style reveals a sense of the dra 
matic, and the finale, with Lenin dying, js 
ably done. 


BRIEFLY 

Storming Heaven, by Ralph Fox, is a novel 
of the Russian revolution, which reproduces 
the changing viewpoints of Russia and th 
state of mind of its radicals and liberals 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.) Volpone of Ben 
Jonson, in the version by Stefamn Zweig, 
which has been so successful as a play in New 
York City, may be had in book form. (Vj 
king Press.) Dostoevsky, the Man and I1is 
Work, by Julius Meier-Graefe, has been 
translated and is published here by Harcourt, 
Brace «& Co. 
portrait of the modish young woman who 
affects modernity and is waited upon hand 
and foot by her family should not miss .A/ 
Kneeling, by Anne Parrish, a Harper book 


Even Tamerlane, whose mighty story we all 


Readers who enjoy an ironi 


studied in college, is now in a biography: 
Tamerlane, the Earth Shaker, by Harold 
Lamb. (Robert N. McBride & Co.) Peo- 
ple are still writing histories of English 
literature, vide English Literature Throug! 
the Ages, by Amy Cruse, which contains 
the stories of individual books. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) It stops with Aidnapped. 
Cowboy by Ross Santee is cowboy action told 
in the vernacular and illustrated by the au- 
thor. (Cosmopolitan Book Corporation.) 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 

The announcement at the end of the second 
volume of The Years Between, by Paul Feval 
and M. Lassez, that the continuation of this 
story will be found in the book, The Secret of 
the Bastille, has brought us several similar 
requests. Strangely enough the persons 
writing to us are agreed that this book must 
be by Dumas. Both Frank Gerard of Bay 


Shore, N. Y., and Mrs. Robert Booth of 
Bangor, Me., ask us the publisher of this book 
and refer to it as an old Dumas title. The 
Secret of the Bastille continues the D’ Artagnan 
romances as written by the two authors men- 
It will be published in English 
in January, 1929, by Longmans, Green & Co.. 


tioned above. 



































The Dutton Book of the Month for October 


THE AMERICAN OMEN 
By GARET GARRETT 


America’s World Supremacy—How did she achieve it? Many 
have struggled to give expression to this thought. We have had 
America coming of age, our processionals, our American cara- 
van—Mr. Garret, the literary barometer of American life has 
struck a new note which vibrates with real tonal value. He 
makes a brilliant contribution to the world in general showing 
the significance of the gigantic force which has made America 
a Titan among nations. $2.50 


The Dutton Mystery for October 


EEE CARCELE 


By MAURICE RENARD and ALBERT JEAN 


A macabre tale that baffles the intellect, confounds the rea- 
son. Futuristic and modern in design this pseudo-scientific 
theme takes you into the realm of mystery and horror. By 
a curious process of multiplication, the living and the dead 
become involved in a series of complexities. A Deus Ex 
Machina—a new god—exclaims “Vita Fiat!” Let there be 
life! And was there life? $2.00 
A, A. Milne, author of “When We Were Very Young” 


writes a new whimsy 


THRE HOUSE 
AT POOH CORNER 


Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD $2.00 

As Pooh says “It’s sort of comforting” to have anew book with Christopher 
Robin and all the animals. 
Gilt edged edition, de luxe box: 

WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 

NOW WE ARE SIX $5.00 

WINNIE-THE-POOH 

THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER $5.00 





New Publications 


SLAVES OF THE SUN MARIE ANTOINETTE 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI $3.00 By THE MARQUIS DE SEGUR 


FAVORITE JOKES OF FAMOUS 


PEOPLE 


KEEPING OFF THE SHELF 


By Mrs. THOMAS WHIFFEN 


By FRANK ERNEST NICHOLSON $3.00 


WHAT YOUR HAND REVEALS INEXHAUSTIBLE CUP 
$2.00 


By HENRI REM 


By IVAN SHMELOV 


E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., New York City 


Mention of Harper’s Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 
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¥] WEBSTERS 
NEW 


DICTIONARY 
The Power 


of A Business Message 


may depend upon its brevity, its clarity, its tone of convic- 
tion, or the superb salesmanship of its author, but well 
chosen words are vital. A rich stock of words brings 
power and force for accomplishment. Form the habit of 


using “The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


452,000 entries, including 408,000 vo- 
cabulary terms; 32,000 geographical 
subjects; 12,000 biographical en- 
tries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 
100 valuable tables. 
Send for new richly illustrated pam- 
phiet containing sample pages of the 
New International. FREE if you 
. mention this magazine. 
/ f] G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
f Springfield, Mass. 
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‘The BAKER & TAYLOR Co. 
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SERVICE 
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“The Infinite Variety of Books” 


adds much to their lure — but adds, also, to the 
perplexities of the bookbuyer. Thousands of new 
books are published every year, by great and small 
publishers, publishers, some of them, that even 
your bookseller has never heard of, in California, 
Florida, Maine or Oregon. 


i> an RRR: 


It is the work of the book wholesa‘er to gather and 
sift information about these books, to find out 
what they are, when they will be published, how 
much they will cost, whether you will be likely 
to want to read them. 


If you would like to be placed on the mailing list 
of a nearby retail bookseller who has facilities for 
keeping you informed about the new books, write 
us mentioning this advertisement and enclose ten 
cents in stamps to cover cost of postage. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of 
All Publishers 


NEW YORK 





55 Fifth Ave. At Twelfth St. 


New York City, who also do the first two vol. 
umes of this series, The Years Between. ’ 
The Rev. O. A. Price, Jefferson, Ohio, re. 
quests books containing historic interest, on 
several states. We think that he may find 
the following titles useful in his reading: (ld 
Trails in Penn’s Land, Seeing the Middle West. 
Seeing Pennsylvania, all by John T. Faris and 
published by J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and priced at $5.00 per volume: 
also In Old Pennsylvania Towns, $6.00, } 
Anne H. Wharten, a Lippincott book. . 
The publisher and price of an old Harriet 
Beecher Stowe book are asked for by Hester 
Prinit, East Orange, N. J. Pearl of Orr's 
Island is still in print. It is put out by The 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., priced 
$1.00. . . . In answer to Mrs. Peter James’ 
(Mobile, Ala.) letter we regret to say that the 
book Big Tremaine is out of print. The au 
thor is M. Van Vorst and it appeared in two 
editions, one by Little, Brown Co., Boston, 
Mass., and the other by Grosset and Dunlap, 
New York City, a reprint edition. . . . As 
far as we can learn from direct correspondence 
with A. L. Burt Co., 114 East 23rd St., New 
York City, only the three titles now being 
issued of the Louisa M. Alcott books will hy 
published by this firm. These are: Littl: 
Women, Little Men, and An Old Fashioned 
Girl, which sell for 60 cents each. This is in 
reply to the letter of Mrs. Dean Armstrong, 
Dayton, Ohio. . . . From Redlands, Cal., Miss 
Evanna Wicherski has written to ask for the 
prices of two books. Red Heels is by Marjo- 
rie H. Lawrence and is published by W. J. 
Watt Publishing Co., 55 West 42nd St., New 
York City, at $2.00. These Frantic Years by 
James Warner Bellah is also $2.00 and is put 
out by D. Appleton Co., 35 West 32nd St., 
New York City. . . . Information ona ghost 
story and a true story has been requested by 
Paula Trent, Nashville, Tenn. The author 
of Five Nights at the Five Pines, a mystery 
story, is Avery Gaul, and the publisher is The 
Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, the price being $2.00. Heading for th 
Abyss, by Prince Lichnowsky, is now to be 
found in the book stores. Payson & Clarke, 
Ltd., 6 East 53rd St., New York City, are the 
publishers, and it is sold for $7.50. This 
firm will give Miss Trent any further informa- 
tion as to the author and his identity if she 
will write directly to them. . . . The His- 
tory of Mr. Polly by H. G. Wells has been for 
some years and still is published in the United 
States by the Duffield Co., 200 Madison Ave.. 
New York City. They will be glad to furnish 
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Gentlemen Unafraid 
By Barrett Willoughby 
The achievements of the Alaskan 
pioneers make a series of thril- 
ling adventures. Illustrated. $3.50 


Flying the Arctic 
By Captain George H. Wilkins 
Illustrated .« «© «© e« $2.50 


Some Famous Sailing 
Ships & Their Builder, 
Donald McKay 
By Richard C. McKay 
Fully illustrated . $7.50 


Our Minds and Our 


Motives 
By Paul D. Hugon 
$3 


FICTION 
The Three Passions 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


The story of a group of persons 
buffetted by the three passions: 
money, love and religion. $2.00 


Though This Be 


Madness 
By Robert Keable 


An English school master seek- 
ing adventure. . $2.00 


The Gallant Came Late 
By Marian Storm 

A searching novel of a young 

girl’s spiritual adventures. $2.00 


Tiger’s Mate 
By Wallace Smith 


Political, military and love in- 
trigues in the tropics. $2.50 








William Beebe’s 
new book 


BENE A HE 
Tropic 


Writing with his usual fine 
perception, William Beebe 
describes his 
beautiful, sometimes amus- 
ing, among the plants and 
animals of the ocean’s floor. 


Illustrated . . . $3.50 7 


Bonnet &A Shawl 
By Phillip Guedalla 
By picturing in his mordant style the wives of Eng- 
land’s celebrities, Phillip Guedalla tells at last the 
story of the nineteenth century. Illustrated . $3.50 


Goethe 
By Emil Ludwig 

The most ilkustrious name in 
German literature becomes a 
living person in this book by 
the greatest modern biographer. 
“Ludwig’s greatest biography.” 
—N. Y. World. 

Illustrated . 2. . . 


adventures, 


$5.00 


The World on 
Ome Leg 


By Ellery Walter 
With only one leg and no funds, this amazing young 
man made his way around the world and tells of his 
adventures from the South Seas to the Straits of 
Dover. Illustrated e ° $5.00 


Khe Log of Bob 
Bartlett 


By Robert A. Bartlett 
The life story of the leading 
sea-adventurer in America 
today; a dramatic series of 
yarns that leads to the great 
climax of the Polar adven- 
Wi ss st oe oo 





€. BD. BUTNAMS SONS ; 


NEW YORK CITY 
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devoted to the creation and 
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the distribution of books 


of typographical interest 
Dee 


1925+1929 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
listing forthcoming books of the 
Nonesuch Press, Crosby Gaige, Golven 
Cockerel Press and other presses, 


$3 
Wil 0 





e mailed upon request 


Ranvom Hous! 


20 East 
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* INCORPORATED * NEW YORK 
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you have ever wanted to 
LEARN 


FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN OR ITALIAN 
Read this Agreement: 
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Every Pelman Language Course s 
taught under the absolute agreement 
that after completing it, you are not 
entirely satished with your ability to read, 


speak and understand the 
> language, your tuition will be 
~a refunded instantly on dem 


and. 
McCulloch, Pres 


(Signed) B. ¢ > 
In- 


The Pelman Language 
stitute, New York City. 


\ THEN you open the first 
lesson of the Pelman 
method, you will be sur- 
prised to see not a single 
word of explanation § in 
But you soon 
realize that no English is 
necessary. You tind that you 
already know enough foreign 
words to start — and you can easily discover the meaning ot the 
unfamiliar words by the way they “fit in” with the ones you 
recognize at sight. Within eight to twelve weeks you will find 
yourself able t ak a foreign language 


Send for Free Book *"'s 


a 


) spe 


ok actually shows you that 


u can read, at sight, a page oft 
the language vou decide to ~ arn. It shows why is possible 
to agree that you will learn either French, Spanish, German or 
Italia in a few ,months, to your satisfaction, or it will cost 
y t Mail the coupon at once 





THE PELMAN LANGU AGE INSTITUTE, 


Suite L-2410, 71 West 45th St... New York City 

Please nd me full information about the Pelman System of 
Language Instruction am interested in 

French Spanish German 7} Italian 
\ ne 
i 


Dorothy Atwood Yarnell, Little Rock, Kay 
with a copy, the price being $2.50. 7), 
English Men of Letters Series, edited by Joly 
Morley, now in some fifty-eight volume 
sells for $1.25 per volume and is published }, 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave... , }; 
Leonard Voskin, Old Orchard, Me., writes } 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., Ne 
York City, he should have no difficult, 
obtaining a copy of Leonardo da Vinci, A P, 
choserual Study of an Infantile Remi 

by Sigmund Freud. The old publis} 
Moffatt, Yard & Co., who brought out th) 
book in 1916, is now out of business. It has 
been taken over by the Dodd, Mead Co., « 
is sold for $5.00. Mrs. Waldo Kenni 
ter, Scranton, Pa., sends us a letter aski 
there is such a book as the poems of Sap oh 
Our correspondent can now end her doubts 
for E. P. Dutton Co., 681 Fifth Ave., Ni 
York City, issue in The Broadway Transla. 
tions a book, Sappho’s Complete Por 
translated by C. R. Haines, $5.00. This «: 
be obtained from a local book dealer or di 
rect from the publisher upon receipt of t! 
price of the book and the postage. 


\ 


Basie Books fora 


DYNAMIC LIBRARY 


Ancient Rome, Byzantium, The Medi- 
eval Moslem World, Renaissance Italy 
and France, produced authors who, 
with the lustiness of exuberant animal 
spirits, pictured life unrestrained by artifi- 
cial inhibitions. 


Theirs are The Basic Books — Dynamic in 
the forces they set in motion — whence 
modern authors have derived their chief 
inspiration. 


Write on your own business or professional 
stationery for illustrated, descriptive list. 


American Anthropological Society 
45 West 45th Street Dept. H New York, N. ) 





CALVERT SCHOOL 


For 31 years Calvert Courses have beer 
1( home by children from kindergarten t 
school Pupils progress remarkably becaus 
individual attention and advancement 
tural studies accompany thorough educati 


——— 








the accepted fundamentals. Daily less 

books and supplies are furnished | 

child’s work is pe Eponelly supervised from | 

headquarters Vv HILLYER, Har 

vard, Head Master. Wr te to C alvert School, 
0 Tuscany Road, BALTIMORE, Md. 
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PORTRAIT STUDY OF AN OLD MAN 


\rthur William Heintzelman 
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